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PREFACE 

A  CALENDAR  differs  somewhat  from  an 
-^^  Anthology,  inasmuch  as  not  always  the 
absolute  best  but  the  relatively  fittest  must  be 
chosen.  In  so  far  as  this  selection  adheres  to 
any  principle,  it  is  that  which  Bacon  recom- 
mends for  a  flower  garden  :  these  flowers  of 
verse  follow  the  seasons  throughout  the  whole 
cycle  of  the  year.  Yet  not  so  closely  as  to 
shut  out  many  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Nature  or  her  moods,  though  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  keep,  so  to  speak,  the  general 
tone  of  each  month  in  selecting  those  poems 
which  have  no  particular  reference  to  it.  Oc- 
casionally, as  in  March  or  April,  the  season  of 
penitence  and  sorrow  may  seem  to  come  into 
collision  with  the  natural  season  of  hope  and 
Spring — a  kind  of  blackthorn  Winter,  as  it 
were  ;  and  sometimes  in  the  Summer  there 
are  dark  days.  The  saints'  days  have  only 
now  and  then  been  marked,  when  any  specially 
striking  poem  fitted  them,  and  in  the  case  of 
Christmas,  when  there  were  only  too  many, 
they  have  been  grouped  about  the  Nativity. 
The  only  other  guiding  principle  was  that 
the  poems  should  be  lyrical  rather  than  nar- 
rative or  didactic ;  and  when  not  strictly  so 


in  form,  they  are  in  content,  as  in  the  few 
passages  taken  from  long  poems.  This  is 
the  cause  that  the  eighteenth  century  is  almost 
unrepresented,  while  liberal  selection  has  been 
made  from  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth,  and 
from  the  years  which  ushered  in  the  twen- 
tieth ;  some  of  our  youngest  poets,  markedly 
those  called  Celtic,  being  especially  happy  in 
the  lyric,  whether  inclining  to  the  mysticism 
and  tender  melancholy  of  the  Irish  school, 
or  to  a  certain  radiant  freshness  which  char- 
acterises "A  Shropshire  Lad"  and  "Vaga- 
bondia".  But  it  is  invidious  to  particularise  : 
I  have  culled  my  flowers,  and  will  leave  it  to 
the  reader  to  appraise  their  perfume. 

My  sincere  gratitude  is  due  to  those  living 
poets  who  have  one  and  all  given  most  kind 
and  generous  consent  to  my  including  their 
work.  To  Mr.  Swinburne  for  five  lyrics  and 
a  passage  from  '*  Adieux  a  Marie  Stuart "  ;  to 
Mr.  Watts-Dunton  for  three  sonnets  from  "The 
Coming  of  Love";  to  Mr.  Robert  Bridges  for 
a  liberal  selection  from  his  "Shorter  Poems" 
(Smith,  Elder  &  Co.);  to  Mrs.  Hinkson 
for  several  from  "The  Wind  in  the  Trees" 
(Grant  Richards),  and  from  "  Shamrocks  "  and 
"  Ballads  and  Lyrics "  (Kegan  Paul  &  Co.) ; 
to  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  for  one  from  "The  Wind 
among  the  Reeds  "  (Elkin  Mathews),  and  three 
from  those  published  by  Fisher  Unwin;  to 
Mr.  A.  E.  Housman  for  four  from  "A  Shrop- 
shire Lad "  (Grant  Richards) ;  to  Mr.  W.  D. 
Howells  for  "Earliest  Spring";  to  Mr.  J. 
Meade  Falkner  for  "  The  Last  Church "  and 


"  Theocritus  in  Fleet  Street "  ;  to  the  Very  Rev. 
the  Dean  of  Ely  for  three  from  *'  In  a  Minster 
Garden";  to  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Butler  for 
"Oxford"  and  "Labuntur  Anni,"  from  "The 
Choice  of  Achilles";  to  the  Rev.  G.  M.  A. 
Hewett  for  his  lines  from  "The  Open-Air 
Boy " ;  to  Mr.  Francis  Patmore,  youngest 
son  of  the  poet,  for  "  Usque  ad  Finem  ; "  to 
Miss  G.  M.  Seymour  for  three  lyrics :  and  to 
the  late  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley  for  "Margaritae 
Sorori ". 

I  am  indebted  also  to  the  kindness  of  Mrs. 
Coventry  Patmore  for  leave  to  put  in  "  A 
Farewell "  and  "  The  Year,"  by  the  late  Mr. 
Coventry  Patmore ;  to  Mr.  Lloyd  Osborne  for 
two  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson ;  to  Mr.  Horatio 
F.  Brown  for  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds's  translations 
from  Michael  Angelo ;  to  the  executors  of 
Mr.  Du  Maurier  for  his  rendering  of  "  La  Vie 
est  vaine";  to  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  for  a  sonnet 
from  ''The  House  of  Life,"  and  two  other 
poems  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  in  which 
Messrs.  Ellis  &  Elvey  concurred ;  to  Mrs. 
Eden  for  her  consent,  kindly  obtained  by 
Messrs.  George  Bell  &  Sons,  for  including 
three  sonnets  by  Mrs.  Elder  which  originally 
appeared  in  Aunt  Judys  Magazine^  when 
conducted  by  the  latter's  sister,  Mrs.  Gatty ; 
to  Mr.  Conrad  B.  Fry  for  lines  from  "  Days 
of  First  Love,"  by  Chatterton  Dix. 

My  thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  John  Lane 
for  most  kindly  allowing  me  the  following 
published  by  him  :  four  sonnets  by  Edward 
Cracroft  Lefroy,  two  poems  from  "  Travels  in 


England,"  by  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  one  from 
"  Orchard  Songs/'  by  Norman  Gale,  one  from 
"  Poems,"  by  Nora  Hopper,  one  from  ''  The 
Fairy  Changeling  and  other  Poems,"  by  Dora 
Sigerson,  two  from  "  Poems,"  by  the  Rev. 
Canon  Beeching,  one  from  "  Fleet  Street  Ec- 
logues," by  John  Davidson,  and  a  bit  of 
translation  from  Sophocles  from  "The  Do- 
minion of  Dreams,"  by  Fiona  McLeod  ;  to 
Mr.  Grant  Richards  for  those  of  Mrs.  Hinkson 
and  Mr.  A.  E.  Housman,  published  by  him  ; 
to  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  for  three 
from  ''The  Earthly  Paradise"  and  ''The 
Message  of  the  March  Wind,"  by  William 
Morris ;  to  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  & 
Co.  for  two  by  the  late  Archbishop  Trench  ; 
to  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  for  one  of 
Robert  Browning  still  in  copyright,  and  the 
selection  from  the  "  Shorter  Poems  "  of  Robert 
Bridges ;  to  Messrs.  Murray  for  some  lines 
by  Lord  Houghton  ;  to  Messrs.  Blackwood 
for  "  Violets,"  by  Mr.  William  Story ;  to  Mr. 
George  Allen  for  "  Mimnermus  in  Church," 
from  "  lonica,"  by  William  Cory,  and  four 
stanzas  from  "  The  Open-Air  Boy,"  by  the  Rev. 
G.  M.  A.  Hewett.  Also  to  Mr.  Reeves  for  three 
by  William  Allingham ;  to  the  Walter  Scott 
Publishing  Co.  for  those  from  "  Poems,"  by 
Philip  Bourke  Marston ;  to  Messrs.  Chatto 
&  Windus  for  two  by  George  MacDonald,,  and 
two  from  "  Music  and  Moonlight,"  by  Arthur 
O'Shaughnessy ;  to  Mr.  Elkin  Mathews  for 
some  from  "Songs  from  Vagabondia,"  by 
Bliss    Carman    and    Richard    Hovey,    from 


XI 

"  More  Son^s  from  Vagabondia,"  both  pub- 
lished by  him,  also  one  from  "  Ireland  and 
other  Poems,"  by  Lionel  Johnson ;  to  Mr. 
Fisher  Unwin  for  those  of  Mr.  Yeats  pub- 
lished by  him  ;  to  Messrs.  Macmillan  for  some 
lyrics  by  Miss  Christina  Rossetti,  and  some 
stanzas  from  her  poem,  "From  House  to 
Home,''  for  three  by  Canon  Kingsley,  for  a 
sonnet  by  Charles  Tennyson -Turner,  and 
•'  Salve,"  by  T.  E.  Brown ;  to  Mr.  Heinemann 
for  "  On  the  Roads,"  by  Mr.  Arthur  Symons. 

The  poems  by  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Lowell, 
Emerson,  Thoreau  and  John  Burroughs  are 
used  by  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Houghton, 
MifHin  &  Co.,  the  authorised  publishers  of  their 
writings. 

I  must  also  take  this  opportunity  of  thank- 
ing those  friends  who  have  helped  me  by 
suggesting  poems  unknown  to  me;  more 
especially  Mr.  St.  Quintin  Jones,  to  whose 
intimate  acquaintance,  not  only  with  the  best 
but  with  the  untrodden  byways  of  lyrical 
verse,  the  selection  owes  many  of  its  choicest 
and  least  familiar  treasures,  and  for  whose 
help  in  choosing  and  arranging  I  cannot  be 
sufficiently  grateful. 

I  have  done  my  best  to  avoid  infringing 
any  rights,  and  if  by  inadvertence  anything 
should  have  been  included  which  I  am  not 
entitled  to  use,  I  can  only  crave  pardon  and 
some  allowance  for  the  difficulty  of  tracing 
owners  when  many  things  were  taken  from 
manuscript  commonplace  books. 

Elizabeth  Godfrey. 

SOUTHBOURNE. 
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7.  Ships  that  Pass 

8.  The  Shepherd's  Life 

9.  The  Pine  Forest 

10.  The  Wood- Dove 

11.  The  Humble-Bee     - 

12.  When   all   the   World   is 

Young 

13.  The  Evening  Star    - 

14.  The  Lake  Isle  of  Innisfree 
115.  The    Herdman's    Happy 

Life     .... 
16.  Sonnet     on     Winchester 
College,   from    "  Son- 
nets" (John  Lane) 
b 


Leigh  Hunt 

John  Keats 

John  Keats 

Edmund  Spenser 

Edmund  Waller 

George  Herbert 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 

William  Shakespeare 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 

Katharine  Tynan-Hinkson 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

Charles  Kingsley 
William  Blake 
W.  B.  Yeats 

M.  Bird 


Edward  Cracroft  Lefroy 
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June  17.  When  June  is  Come,  from 
''Shorter  Poems'' 
{Smith,  Elder  &=  Co.)  Robert  Bridges 

18.  My  Eyes  are  Dim    -        -  William  Wordsworth 

19.  Nothing  is  Left  or  Lost  -  Archbishop  Trench 

20.  How  Sweet  the  Moonlight  William  Shakespeare 

21.  If  Music  be  the  Food  of 

Love    -        -        -        -  William  Shakespeare 

22.  No  Nightingale  did  ever 

Chant  -        -        -        -  William  Wordsworth 

23.  Fairies     -        -        -        -  William  AUingham 

24.  The  Milkmaid's  Song       -  Christopher  Marlowe 

25.  Two  in  the  Campagna     -  Robert  Browning 

26.  I  will  go  Back  -        -        -  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne 

27.  The  Beings  of  the  Mind  -  Lord  Byron 

28.  Doves      .        -        -        .  Charles  Tennyson-Turner 

29.  Love  not  too  Much,  from 

"Shorter      Poems" 

{Smith,  Elder  6^  Co.)  Robert  Bridges 

30.  The  Thought  of  Death     -  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 

July       I.  Thoughts  in  a  Garden      -  Andrew  Marvell 

2.  My      Garden,    from 

"  Poems"  [The  Walter 
Scott  Publishing  Com- 
pany)  -        -        -        -  Philip  Bourke  Marston 

3.  The  New  Garden     -        -  Arthur  O'Shaughnessy 

4.  Rest         ...        -  Edmund  Spenser 

5.  My  Soul  is  an  Enchanted 

Boat    -        -        -        -  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 

6.  The  Triumph  of  Charis   -  Ben  Jonson 

7.  Choric  ^Tig,  from  "  The 

Lotus- Eaters"      -        -  Alfred  Tennyson 

8.  Silence     -        -        -        -  Thomas  Hood 

9.  Prayer     .        -        .        .  Hartley  Coleridge 

10.  Bread  and   Honey,  from 

"  Travels  in  England" 

{John  Lane)         -        -  Richard  Le  Gallienne 

11.  When  to  the  Sessions  of 

Sweet  Silent  Thought  -  William  Shakespeare 

12.  Past  and  Future       -        -  W.  S.  Walker 

13.  That  Each  who  Seems  a 

Separate  Whole  -        -  Alfred  Tennyson 

14.  A  Thing  of  Beauty  -        -  John  Keats 

15.  Rain  in  Summer      -        -  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 

16.  A     Boy's     Prayer,   f7'om 

' '  Poems "  {John  Lane)  H,  C.  Beeching 

17.  The  Retreate  -        -        -  Henry  Vaughan 

18.  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn    -  John  Keats 
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19.  Melancholy   -        -        -  Francis  Beaumont  and  Phineas 

Fletcher 

20.  Lines  from  the  Wye  Re- 

visited -        -        -        -  William  Wordsworth 

21.  First -Day  Thoughts  -  John  Greenleaf  Whittier 

22.  St.  Mary  Magdalene, /r^w 

"  Days  of  First  Love  " 

{Barclay  &f  Fry)  -        -  Chatterton  Dix 

23.  Hymen  to  Night      -        -  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 

24.  Sun  of  the  Sleepless  !        -  Lord  Byron 

25.  The  Child  and  the  Piper  -  William  Blake 

26.  Fancy  in  Nubibus    -        -  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 

27.  Lucy        -        .        -        -  William  Wordsworth 

28.  The  Fountain  of  Tears    -  Arthur  O'Shaughnessy 

29.  There  Remaineth  a  Rest  John  Mason 

30.  Evening  -        -        -        -  John  Milton 

31.  Prayer  of  a  Saxon  Earl, 

from    "In    a  Minster 
Garden "      -        -        -  Dean  Stubbs 


1.  Majestic  August      -        -  Horatia  Sophia  Elder 

2.  Into     my    Heart,    /ro?n 

"A  Shropshire  Lad'' 

[Grant  Richards)         -  A.  E.  Housman 

3.  The  Eighth  was  August  -  Edmund  Spenser 

4.  Ruth        ....  Thomas  Hood 

5.  A  Reverie  in  the  Grass     -  Charles  Mackay 

6.  Stanzas  in  Dejection         -  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 

7.  Whatever  Thing  is  Donne  Edmund  Spenser 

8    Stanzas  from  Adonais      -  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 
9.  Only  to  Gods  in  Heaven, 

from   Sophocles^    taken 

from  "  The  Dominion 
of  Dreams'' [John  Lane)  Fiona  McLeod 

10.  Two  Selves      -        -        -  Richard  Hurrell  Froude 

11.  Can  I  not  Come  to  Thee  Robert  Herrick 

12.  Vague      Desires,     from 

''Shorter     Poems" 

[Smith,  Elder  &>  Co  )  Robert  Bridges 

13.  To  Lucasta,  on  Going  to 

the  Wars      -        -        -  Richard  Lovelace 

14.  Sweet  Soul,  Do  with  Me 

as  Thou  Wilt       -        -  Alfred  Tennyson 

15.  Ave  Maria        -        -        -  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti 

16.  How  Sweet  I  Roamed     -  William  Blake 

17.  The   Merry  Guide,  from 

"A    Shropshire  Lad" 

{Grant  Richards)         -  A.  E.  Housman 

18.  Joy  Comes  and  Goes       -  Matthew  Arnold 


Aug.    19.  No  Tears,  no  Sighing         Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes 

20.  To    Lucasta,    on    Going 

beyond  the  Seas  -  Richard  Lovelace 

21.  The  Sea-shell  -        -        -  William  Wordsworth 

22.  An  Appeal       -        -        -  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 

23.  These  many  Years  -        -  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne 

24.  The  Defeat  of  Pain  -        -  Bishop  Ken 

25.  Heart-coldness, translated 

from  Michael  Angela  -  J.  A.  Symonds 

26.  John   the    Pilgrim,  from 

"  The  Coming  of  Love''  Theodore  Watts-Dunton 

27.  Qua  Cursum  Ventus        -  Arthur  Hugh  Clough 

28.  Swimming        -         -         -  Lord  Byron 

29.  Salve !      -        -        -        -  Thomas  Edward  Brown 

30.  Nuns  Fret  not  -        -  William  Wordsworth 

31.  When  Time  is  Weary  of 

my  Company,  f'om 
' '  Orchard  Songs ' '  \john 
Lane)  -        -        -        -  Norman  Gale 

Sept.      I.  Hail,  Blithe  September  !  -  Horatia  Sophia  Elder 

2.  Sailor's  Song  -        -        -  Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes 

3.  Lord,  with  what  Courage 

and  Delight  -        -  Henry  Vaughan 

4.  Of     an     Orchard,    from 

"  The  Wind  in  the 
Trees  "  {Grant 
Richards)    -        -        -  Katharine  Tynan- Hinkson 

5.  On     the     Roads,    from 

''Poems''  {Heinemann)  Arthur  Symons 

6.  Te  Martyrum  Candidatus, 

from  "  Ireland  and 
other  Poems "  {Elkin 
Mathews)    -        -        -  Lionel  Johnson 

7.  Matins     -         -        -        -  Robert  Herrick 

8.  Mother  of  God         -        -  John  Keble 

9.  The  Spirit  of  Delight        -  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 

10.  Tell    Them    that   Walk, 

from   ' '  Countess  Cath- 

leen  "  -        -        -        -  W.  B.  Yeats 

11.  Dejection,  from  "Shorter 

Poems"  {Smith,  Elder 

5f  Co.)         -        -        -  Robert  Bridges 

12.  My  Lost  Youth        -        -  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 

13.  Friend  and  Friend  -        -  Owen  Meredith 

14.  The     Downs,     from 

"Shorter      Poems" 

{Smith,  Elder  df  Co.)  Robert  Bridges 

15.  To  a  Sea-mew         -        -  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne 
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Sept.    i6.  There  is  a  Land  of  Pure 
Delight 

17.  The  Shepherd-Boy  - 

18.  Rest         .        -        -        - 

19.  Farewell  to  Youth,  from 

"  The  Open- Air  Boy'' 
{George  A  lien)     - 

20.  Theocritus  in  Fleet  Street 

21.  St.  Matthew    - 

22.  Dirge       .        -        -        . 

23.  Proud  Maisie  - 

24.  Memory  -        -        -        - 

25.  Sea  Joys  -        -        -        - 

26.  Finite  and  Infinite   - 

27.  Oxford     -        -        -        - 

28.  A  Pedlar  -        -        -        - 

29.  Angels     ...        - 

30.  O  Come  Quickly 


Isaac  Watts 
John  Bunyan 
Anon. 


G.  M.  A.  Hewett 

J.  Meade  Falkner 

John  Keble 

Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes 

Sir  Walter  Scott 

William  Browne 

Walt  Whitman 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 

A.  G.  Butler 

John  Dowland 

Edmund  Spenser 

Thomas  Campion 


Oct.       I.  October  -        -        -        - 

2.  Ode  to  Autumn 

3.  Autumn  -        -        -        - 

4.  The  Joys  of   the   Road, 

from  "  Vagabondia  " 
{Elkin  Mathews) 

5.  From  the  same 

6.  The  Fisher's  Boy      - 

7.  The  Grey  Mornings,/r6';« 

"  The  Wind  in  the 
Trees"  {Grant  Rich- 
ards)   -         -         -         - 

8.  Sonnet  to  the  Moon 

9.  Sonnet  on  his  Blindness  - 

10.  Ode  to  the  West  Wind    - 

11.  Cean  Duv  Deelish,  from 

"  The  Fairy  Change- 
ling'' {John  Lane) 

12.  Three  Fishers  - 

13.  Are  not  these  Woods 

14.  A  Song  of  the  Road 

15.  To  St.  Theresa 

16.  To  the  Muses  - 

17.  The  Useful  Plough— O/^ 

Song    -         -         -         - 

18.  Tegn6r's  Drapa 

19.  On  Wenlock  Edge,  from 

"A  Shropshire  Lad" 
{Grant  Richards) 


William  Morris 

John  Keats 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 


Bliss  Carman 
Henry  Thoreau 


Katharine  Tynan-Hinkson 

Sir  Philip  Sidney 

John  Milton 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 


Dora  Sigerson 
Charles  Kingsley 
William  Shakespeare 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
Richard  Crashaw 
William  Blake 

Anon. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 


A.  E.  Housman 
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Oct.     20.  To  Sorrow       -        -        -  John  Keats 

21.  A  Palaestral  Study,  from 

''Sonnets''  [John Lane)  Edward  Cracroft  Lefroy 

22.  Mimnermus    in    Church, 

from       "  Ion  ica  " 
{George  Allen)    -        -  William  Cory 

23.  Down  Hill  on  a  Bicycle, 

from    ''Poems"    {John 

Lane)  -        -        -        -  H.  C.  Beeching 

24.  A  Thanksgiving       -        -  Robert  Herrick 

25.  Under    the     Greenwood 

Tree    -        -        -        .  William  Shakespeare 

26.  The  Deserted  House        -  Alfred  Tennyson 

27.  A   Little  While  a   Little 

Love    -        -        -        .  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti 

28.  The    End    of    It,   from 

"Sonnets''  {John  Lane)  Edward  Cracroft  Lefroy 

29.  Three  Seasons  -        -  Christina  Rossetti 

30.  Robin  Redbreast     -        -  William  AUingham 

31.  Margaritse  Sorori    -        -  William  Ernest  Henley 


Nov. 


I. 

The  Saints 

Henry  Vaughan 

2. 

The  Last  Church     - 

].  Meade  Falkner 

3- 

To  Meadows  - 

:  Robert  Herrick 

4. 

The  House  Beautiful 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

5- 

Musicke  -        -        -        - 

Richard  Edwardes 

6. 

The  Scholar    - 

Robert  Southey 

7. 

The  Clouds  have  Left  the 
Sky,    from     *'  Shorter 
Poems"  {Smith,  Elder 

dfCo.) 

Robert  Bridges 

8. 

A  Wee  Bird  Came  - 

Anon. 

9- 

Westminster  Bridge 

William  Wordsworth 

Surges     -        -        -        -  Geraldine  M.  Seymour 

11.  Heaven-born         Beauty, 

translated     from 

Michael  Angelo  -        -  J.  A.  Symonds 

12.  Now  Autumn's  Fire         -  William  AUingham 

13.  Elegy  for  Sir  Philip  Sidney  Matthew  Roydon 

14.  Dear  I    if    you    Change, 

from  "  Dow  land's 

Songbooks"  -        -        -  Anon. 

15.  To  my  Sister  { The  Walter 

Scott  Publishing  Co. )  •  Philip  Bourke  Marston 

16.  The  Year         -        -        -  Coventry  Patmore 

17.  A  Wise  Saw    -        -        -  Anon. 

18.  Suspiria  -        -        -        -  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 

19.  Worth  of  Love        -        -  Lord  Houghton 


Nov.    20.  Where  dost  Thou  Careless 

Lie       -        -        .        -  Ben  Jonson 

21.  Pure      Souls,     from, 

'  •  Poems  "  ( Tke  Walter 

Scott  Publishing  Co.)  -  Philip  Bourke  Marston 

22.  At  a  Solemn  Music  -        -  John  Milton 

23.  That  Time  of  Year  -        -  William  Shakespeare 

24.  A  Lost  Friend  -        -  Henry  Thoreau 

25.  And     Weep     not,    from 

"  Within  and  With- 
out" {Chatto  df  Wi?i- 
dus)     -        .        -         -  George  MacDonald 

26.  On  the  Death  of  Sir  Henry 

Morrison     -        -        -  Ben  Jonson 

27.  To  the  Assembly  of  all 

the  Saints     -        -        -  Richard  Crashaw 

28.  A  Dream  within  a  Dream  Edgar  Allan  Poe 

29.  With  whom  is  no  Vari- 

ableness      -        -        -  Arthur  Hugh  Clough 

30.  Prospice  -        .        -        -  Robert  Browning 

Dec.      I.  December        -        -        -  Horatia  Sophia  Elder 

2.  Welcome  to  Winter ,/r£?/« 

''Shorter      Poems" 

{Smith,  Elder  b=  Co. )  Robert  Bridges 

3.  Put  by  the  Wheel,  from 

"  Travels  in  England" 

{John  Lane]  -        -  Richard  Le  Gallienne 

4.  One  Home       -        -        -  George  MacDonald 

5.  Waiting  Love  -        -        -  Henry  Thoreau 

6.  Keen  Fitful  Gusts    -        -  John  Keats 

7.  A  Winter  Picture     -        -  James  Thomson 

8.  Lux    in    Tenebris,  from. 

"Ballads  and  Lyrics  "  Katharine  Tynan-Hinkson 

9.  The  Cloak,  the  Boat,  and 

the  Shoes     -        -        -  W.  B.  Yeats 

10.  Amiens'  Song  -        -        -  William  Shakespeare 

11.  Fairies     -        -        -        -  William  Shakespeare 

12.  My  Own  Country,  from 

"  The  Wind  in  the 
Trees''  [Grant 

Richards)    -        -        -  Katharine  Tynan-Hinkson 

13.  The     Border      Widow's 

Lament        -        -        -  Anon. 

14.  The  Grasshopper  and  the 

Cricket         ...  John  Keats 

15.  Winter     -        -        -        -  William  Shakespeare 

16.  O  SB.p\ent\a.,  from  " /n  a 

Minster  Garden  "         -  Dean  Stubbs 


Dec.  17.  Ad  Natalem  Domini,/?'(7W 
''In  a  Minstej-  Gar- 
den "    -        -        -        -  Dean  Stubbs 

18.  Hymne    -        -        -        -  Edmund  Spenser 

19.  Holly  and  Ivy  -         -         -  Anon. 

20.  The  Time  Draws  Near    -  Alfred  Tennyson 

21.  A  Christmas  Carol, /r^^w 

Gui  Barozai        -        -  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 

22.  A  Virgin  Unspotted — Old 

Carol  -         -         -         -  Anon. 

23.  Lord,  Come  Away  -        -  Jeremy  Taylor 

24.  Carry  Me,  Babe  !      -        -  Sir  John  Bowring 

25.  The  Incarnation       -        -  Dean  Milman 

26.  Good  King  Wenceslaus — 

Old  Carol    -        -        -  Anon. 

27.  St.  John  the  Divine  -         -  Jeremy  Taylor 

28.  Children  at  Church  -        -  William  Blake 

29.  Peace        .        .        .        .  Henry  Vaughan 

30.  The  Old  Year  -        -        -  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 

31.  Dead  Lonely  Night  -  William  Morris 


INDEX   TO   FIRST    LINES 


A  country  life  is  sweet Oct.  17 

"  A  cup  for  Hope  !  "  she  said Oct.  29 

A  flock  of  sheep  that  leisurely  pass  by         -        -        -  April  19 

A  gentle  sound,  an  awful  light Feb.  18 

A  good  that  never  satisfies  the  mind   -        -        -        -  May  10 

Ah,  see  the  fair  chivalry  come Sept.  6 

A  hundred  wings  are  dropt  as  soft  as  one    -        -        -  June  28 

Ah  well  were  I  for  ever Sept.  15 

Alas  !  they  had  been  friends  in  youth  -        -        -        -  Jan.  15 

A  late  lark  twitters  from  the  quiet  skies       -        -        -  Oct.  31 

A  little  while  a  little  love Oct.  27 

A  little  work— a  little  play Jan.  27 

All  day  in  exquisite  air Feb.  25 

All  Nature  seems  at  work May  25 

All  thoughts  that  mould  the  Age  begin        -        -        -  Jan.  14 

A  look — and  lo,  our  natures  meet !      -        -        -        -  Sept.  13 

A  naked  house,  a  naked  moor Nov.  4 

And  is  there  care  in  heaven  ? Sept.  29 

And  last  December,  his  ungentle  face          -        -        -  Dec.  i 

And  oh  the  joy  that  is  never  won         .        -        .        .  Oct.  5 

And  so  farewell,  days  of  my  youth      ...        -  Sept.  19 

And  was  the  day  of  our  delight Feb.  n 

And  weep  not  though  the  Beautiful  decay  -        -        -  Nov.  25 

Angels  thy  old  friends  there  shall  greet  thee         -        -  Oct.  15 

Announced  by  all  the  trumpets  of  the  sky    -        -        -  Feb.  6 

Are  not  these  woods  more  free  from  peril    -        -        -  Oct.  13 

Are  you  in  earnest  ?    Seize  this  very  minute         -        -  April  9 

Art  thou  poor,  yet  hast  thou  golden  slumbers      -        -  Feb.  13 

As  it  fell  upon  a  day May  26 

As  ships,  becalmed  at  eve,  that  lay      ...        -  Aug.  27 

A  sweet  attractive  kind  of  grace Nov.  13 

At  early  dawn  through  London  you  must  go       -        -  March    3 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever        .        .        .        .  July  14 

At  last !  Through  murk  that  seemed  -        -        -        -  Feb.  21 

At  night  what  things  will  stalk  abroad         -        -        -  Dec.  8 

Ave  Maria !  blessed  maid  ! March  25 

A  Virgin  unspotted,  the  Prophet  foretold    -        -        -  Dec.  22 

A  wee  bird  came  to  our  ha'  door         ...        -  Nov.  8 
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Beneath  the  loveliest  dream  there  coils  a  fear       -        -  May  28 

Beneath  the  sand-storm  John  the  Pilgrim  prays  -        -  Aug.  26 

Be  not  afraid  to  pray July  9 

Best  and  brightest,  come  away Feb.  17 

Blest  pair  of  Sirens Nov.  22 

Blossom  on  the  plum March  18 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind Dec.  10 

Break,  break,  break Jan.  17 

Brood  not  on  things  gone  by July  12 

Burly,  dozing  humble-bee June  11 

But  oh  1  what  human  tongue  can  speak       -        -        -  Aug.  15 

But  who  the  melodies  of  morn  can  tell?      -        -        -  April  11 

Can  I  not  come  to  Thee,  my  God       -        ,        .        .  Aug.  11 

Carry  me,  Babe,  to  Bethlehem  now     -        -        -        -  Dec.  24 

Cean  Duv  Deelish,  beside  the  sea         .        .        -        .  Oct.  11 

Christ  is  a  path — if  any  be  misled        ...        -  Feb,  3 

Close  thine  eyes  and  sleep  secure         -        -        -        -  Jan.  29 

Cold  is  the  winter  day Jan.  23 

Come,  live  with  me June  24 

Come  sleep,  O  sleep,  the  certain  knot  of  peace    -        -  April  18 

Crown  Winter  with  green   -        -        -        -        -        -  Dec.  2 

Cuckoo  calls  in  the  heavenly  weather  -        -        -        .  April  29 

Day !  Faster  and  more  fast Jan.  8 

Day  moves  to  eve Feb.  28 

Dead  lonely  night,  and  all  streets  quiet  now        -        -  Dec.  31 

Dear !  if  you  change Nov.  14 

Deep  on  the  convent  roof  the  snows    -        -        -        -  Jan.  20 

Die  down,  O  dismal  day Jan.  19 

Does  the  road  wind  up-hill  all  the  way  ?      -        -        -  Jan.  31 

Down  the  world  with  Marna March  22 

Down  with  the  rosemary  and  bays      -        .        .        -  Feb.  2 

Do  you  ask  what  the  birds  say? May  5 

Drop,  drop,  slow  tears March  11 

Early  in  the  springtime March    6 

Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair    -        -        -  Nov.  9 

Even  in  the  spring  and  playtime  of  the  year        -        -  April  26 

Fain  would  I  wish  what  my  heart  cannot  will      -        -  Aug.  25 

Fair  daffodils,  we  weep  to  see March    7 

Fair  now  is  the  springtide March    2 

Fair  Quiet,  have  I  found  thee  here       -        .        .        .  July  i 

Father  of  spirits  !  Thine  all  secrets  be         -        -        -  Feb.  15 

Fear  death  ? — to  feel  the  fog  in  my  throat    -        -        -  Nov.  30 
Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun         .        .        -        .  March  31 

Fine  knacks  for  ladies  !  cheap,  choice,  brave  and  new  Sept.  28 

First  came  the  primrose May  21 

For  deeds  doe  die April  23 

Forget  not  yet  the  tried  intent Aug.  22 
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For  I  have  learned  to  look  on  Nature          -        -        -  July  20 

For  Love  is  a  celestial  harmony June  4 

For  Thou  wert  born  of  woman  !           ....  Dec.  25 

Frail  life !  in  which  through  mists  of  human  breath     -  Feb.  29 

Friend,  when  the  dews  are  falling       .        .        -        -  Nov.  2 

Get  up,  get  up  for  shame ! May  i 

Give  me  your  hand.    The  glimmering  star  we  sought  -  Oct.  28 

Glad,  but  not  flushed  with  gladness     -        -        -        -  Feb.  10 

God  who  created  me July  16 

Go,  lovely  rose  ! June  5 

Gone  were  but  the  winter  cold Feb.  7 

Good-bye,  good-bye  to  Summer          .        .        .        .  Oct.  30 

Good  is  an  orchard,  the  Saint  saith     ...        -  Sept.  4 

Good  King  Wenceslaus  looked  out      -        -        -        -  Dec.  26 

Hail,  blithe  September  ! Sept.  i 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit ! April  21 

Happy  those  early  dayes,  when  I        -        -        -        -  July  17 

Hark  how  the  birds  do  sing May  6 

Hark  to  the  merry  birds Feb.  20 

Heard  melodies  are  sweet July  18 

He  making  speedy  way  through  the  'spersed  air  -        -  April  30 

Hence,  all  you  vain  delights July  19 

He  nothing  common  did  nor  mean      ...        -  Jan.  30 

Here  let  me  rest  amid  the  bearded  grass     -        -        -  Aug.  5 

He  that  is  down  needs  fear  no  fall       ...        -  Sept.  17 

He  there  does  now  enjoy  eternal  rest   -        -        -        -  July  4 

He  who  bends  to  himself  a  joy March  23 

He  who  for  love  has  undergone Nov.  19 

Holly  stand  in  the  hall Dec.  19 

How  beautiful  is  the  rain ! July  15 

How  fresh,  O  Lord,  how  sweet  and  clean    -        -        -  May  11 
How  long,  O  Lord,  shall  I  forgotten  be?    -        -        -  March  12 

How  many  a  time  have  I Aug.  28 

How  sweet  I  roamed Aug.  16 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank  !        -  June  20 

I  am  fevered  with  the  sunset April  17 

If  e'er  my  son  follow  the  war March  24 

If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on   -        -        -        -  June  21 

If  then  those  days  were  sweet Nov.  15 

If  there  were  dreams  to  sell May  18 

If  thou  wilt  ease  thine  heart Sept.  22 

If  to  be  absent  were  to  be Aug.  20 

If  you  go  over  desert  and  mountain    -        -        -        -  July  28 

I  go  my  way,  thou  goest  thine Dec.  4 

I  have  seen  a  curious  child,  who  dwelt  upon  a  tract     -  Aug.  21 

I  hear  along  our  street Dec.  21 

I  heard  a  voice  that  cried Oct.  18 
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I  held  it  truth  with  him  who  sings        .        .        .        .  Jan.  9 

I  made  another  garden July  3 

I  marked  all  kindred  powers Feb.  26 

I  mourn  no  more  my  vanished  years   -        -        -        .  Jan.  7 

In  calm  and  cool  and  silence,  once  again     -        -        -  July  21 

In  going  to  my  naked  bed Jan.  18 

In  somer  when  the  shawes  be  sheyne  -        -        -        .  May  12 

In  the  hearts  of  the  roots April  20 

In  the  hour  of  my  distress Feb.  19 

In  the  old  years'  distance March  19 

Into  my  heart  an  air  that  kills Aug.  2 

I  remember,  I  remember May  2 

I  saw  no  mortal  beauty  with  these  eyes        -        -        -  May  14 

Is't  then  too  late  the  damage  to  repair?       -        -        -  Nov.  24 

I  stand  amid  the  roar Nov.  28 

I  stay  my  haste,  I  make  delays April  13 

It  came,  I  know  not  whence Nov.  11 

It  fortifies  my  soul  to  know Nov.  29 

It  is  a  wise  and  soothfast  saw Nov.  17 

It  is  not  growing,  like  a  tree Nov.  26 

I  walked  to-day  where  Past  and  Present  meet     -        -  June  16 

I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud March  17 

I  will  arise  and  go  now June  14 

I  will  go  back  to  the  great  sweet  mother      -        -        -  June  26 

I  wonder  do  you  feel  to-day June  25 

I  wonder  if  the  sap  is  stirring  yet         ....  Feb.  14 

Jerusalem,  my  happy  home May  15 

Joy  comes  and  goes,  hope  ebbs  and  flows    -        -        -  Aug.  18 

Joy  of  my  life  while  left  me  here Feb.  27 

Keen  fitful  gusts  are  whisp'ring  here  and  there    -        -  Dec.  6 

La  vie  est  vaine Jan.  26 

Life  and  thought  have  gone  away        .        .        .        .  Oct.  26 

Life,  we've  been  long  together May  13 

Look  how  the  flower  that  lingeringly  doth  fade  -         -  May  17 

Lord,  come  away Dec.  23 

Lord,  Thou  hast  given  me  a  cell         .        -        .        .  Oct.  24 

Lord,  with  what  courage  and  delight  -         -         -         -  Sept.  3 

Love  bade  me  enter Jan.  11 

Love  hangs  like  light  about  your  name        -         -         -  Feb.  8 

Love,  lift  me  up  upon  thy  golden  wings       -        -        -  Dec.  18 

Love  not  too  much June  29 

Majestic  August  next Aug.  i 

May,  the  jade,  with  her  fresh  cheek     -         -         -        -  June  i 

Mother  of  God,  O  not  in  vain Sept.  8 

Much  have  I  travelled  in  the  realms  of  gold         -        -  Jan.  13 

Multitudes — multitudes — stood  up  in  bliss  -        -        -  Jan.  21 
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My  days  among  the  Dead  are  past      -        -        .        -  Nov.  6 

My  eyes  are  dim  with  childish  tears     -        .        -        -  June  i8 

My  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbness  pains    -        -  June  3 

My  life  is  like  a  stroll  upon  the  beach  -        -        -        -  Oct.  6 

My  Lord,  my  Love  was  crucified         -        .        .        .  July  29 

My  love  he  built  me  a  bonny  bower    -        -        -        -  Dec.  13 

My  soul  is  an  enchanted  boat July  5 

My  soul,  sit  thou  a  patient  looker-on  -        -        -        -  Jan.  2 

My  soul,  there  is  a  country Dec.  29 

Never  weather-beaten  sail  more  willing  bent  to  shore  -  Sept.  30 

No  nightingale  did  ever  chant June  22 

Noon — and  the  north-west  sweeps  the  empty  road       -  Feb.  i 

No  tears,  no  sighing,  no  despair Aug.  19 

Nothing  is  left  or  lost June  19 

Now  Autumn's  fire  burns  slow  along  the  woods  -        -  Nov.  12 

Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  grey      -        -  July  30 

Now  the  bright  morning  star May  4 

Now  the  hungry  lion  roars Dec.  11 

Now  the  joys  of  the  road  are  chiefly  these   -        -        -  Oct.  4 

Nuns  fret  not  at  their  convent's  narrow  room       -        -  Aug.  30 


O  blithe  new-comer  !  I  have  heard  .  -  -  -  April  22 
O  bold  majestic  downs,  smooth,  fair  and  lonely  -  -  Sept.  14 
O  fair  as  far,  pure  as  Thou  art  unseen  -        -        -  May     16 

Of  all  the  meals  you  can  buy  for  money  -  -  -  July  10 
Of  all  the  thoughts  of  God  that  are  -  -  -  -  May  31 
Often  I  think  of  the  beautiful  town  ...  -  Sept.  12 
O  God  !  methinks  it  were  a  happy  life  -  -  -  June  8 
Oh  faint,  delicious,  springtime  violet  -  -  -  -  March  27 
Oh  it  is  pleasant,  with  a  heart  at  ease  -  -  -  -  July  26 
O  Holy  Land,  to  which  I  longed  to  go  -  -  -  Sept.  27 
O  Holy  Lord,  who  with  the  Children  Three  -  -  March  10 
O  how  blest  are  ye  whose  toils  are  ended  -  -  -  Jan.  10 
Oh,  to  be  in  England  now  that  April's  there  -  -  April  i 
Oh  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good    -        -        -        -  March  20 

O  Lord,  I  call  on  Thee March  13 

O  Lord,  my  God,  do  Thou  Thy  holy  will  -  -  -  April  12 
O  Love,  turn  from  the  unchanging  sea         -        -        -  Oct.        i 

O  merry  rang  the  hymn Dec.     17 

O  my  garden,  full  of  roses July        2 

O  my  vague  desires  ! Aug.     12 

Once  in  the  wind  of  morning Aug.     17 

One  lesson.  Nature,  let  me  learn  of  thee      -        -        -  Jan.        3 

One  loving  howre Feb.        4 

Only  to  gods  in  heaven Aug.       9 

On  Wen  lock  Edge  the  wood's  in  trouble  -  -  -  Oct.  19 
O  Proserpina,  for  the  flowers  now  .  .  -  -  March  28 
O  see  ye  na  that  braid,  braid  road      -        -  -  Jan.        4 
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O  to  sail  in  a  ship ! Sept.  25 

O  wild  West  Wind Oct.  10 

O  Winter,  wilt  thou  never,  never  go?-        -        -        -  Feb.  23 

O  Wisdom,  Sovereign  Master  of  man's  soul        -        -  Dec.  16 

Pack,  clouds,  away,  and  welcome  day         -        -        -  April  25 

Pansies,  lilies,  king-cups,  daisies Feb.  22 

Peace,  peace  !  he  is  not  dead Aug.  8 

Perplext  in  faith  ;  but  pure  in  deeds    -        -        -        -  Feb.  16 

Piping  down  the  valleys  wild July  25 

Proud  Maisie  is  in  the  wood Sept.  23 

Pure  souls  that  watch  above  me Nov.  21 

Put  by  the  wheel,  the  summer's  done  -        -        -        -  Dec.  3 

Rarely,  rarely,  comest  thou,  Spirit  of  Delight !    -        -  Sept.  9 

Say  not  the  struggle  nought  availeth  -        -        -        -  March  29 

Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness       -        -        -  Oct.  2 

See  the  chariot  at  hand  here  of  love     -        -        -        -  July  6 

See,  yonder  kneels  the  Magdalene  in  tears  -        -        -  July  22 

She  dwelt  among  untrodden  ways       .        -        .        .  July  27 

She  stood  breast-high  amid  the  corn   -        -        -        -  Aug.  4 

Ships  that  pass  in  the  night June  7 

Silence !  sleeping  on  a  waste  of  ocean  -        -        -        -  Sept.  18 

Since  thou,  O  fondest  and  truest         -        -        -        -  April  16 

Since  'tis  God's  will Aug.  24 

So  delicate,  so  airy      ...        -        -        -        -  March  21 

Sometimes  in  the  evening Dec.  12 

So  shuts  the  marigold  her  leaves          -        .        -        -  Sept.  24 

Spring  speaks  again,  and  all  our  woods  are  stirred      -  April  3 

Strong  Son  of  God,  immortal  Love     -        -        -        -  April  14 

Strew  on  her  roses,  roses March    8 

Sun  of  the  sleepless  !  melancholy  star !         -        -        -  July  24 

Surely  one  star  above  all  stars  shall  brighten        -        -  Jan.  24 

Sweet  bird  !  thy  bower  is  ever  green    -        -        -        -  April  22 

Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright         -        -        -  June  6 

Sweeter  'tis  to  hearken Jan.  12 

Sweet  soul,  do  with  rae  as  thou  wilt     -        -        -        -  Aug.  14 

Swiftly  walk  o'er  the  western  wd,ve      -        -        -        -  July  23 

Take  them,  O  Death !  and  bear  away         -        -        -  Nov.  18 

Tears,  idle  tears Feb.  5 

Tell  me  not,  Sweet,  I  am  unkind        ....  Aug.  13 

Tell  them  that  walk  upon  the  floor  of  peace         -        -  Sept.  10 

Thanks  be  to  Thee,  God July  31 

That  each  who  seems  a  separate  whole        -        -        -  July  13 

That  time  of  year  thou  may'st  in  me  behold        -         -  Nov.  23 

The  beings  of  the  mind  are  not  of  clay        -        -        -  June  27 

The  bud  on  the  bough May  20 

The  clouds  have  left  the  sky Nov.  7 
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The  crocus,  while  the  days  are  dark    - 

The  curves  of  beauty  are  not  softly  wrought 

The  eighth  was  August,  being  rich  arrayed 

The  first  Nowell  the  angel  did  say 

The  first  sound  that  I  hear  at  morn     - 

The  gauger  walked  with  willing  foot   - 

The  grey  mornings  I  well  remember   - 

The  jester  walked  in  the  garden  - 

The  loss,  if  loss  there  be,  is  mine 

The  moon  is  up,  and  yet  it  is  not  night 

The  night  was  winter  in  its  roughest  mood  - 

The  One  remains,  the  many  change  and  pass 

The  plain  was  grassy,  wild  and  bare    - 

The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead 

The  poets  vaunt  autumnal  hues  too  much    - 

The  quarrel  of  the  sparrows  in  the  eaves 

There  are  in  this  loud  stunning  tide     - 

The  redbreast,  sacred  to  the  household  gods 

There  is  a  haunting  phantom  called  Regret 

There  is  a  jewel  which  no  Indian  mine  can  buy 

There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight     - 

There  is  a  mountain  and  a  wood  between  us 

There  is  a  silence  where  hath  been  no  sound 

There  is  sweet  music  here  that  softer  falls    - 

There  kneels  Veronica  whose  piety 

There's  nothing  in  the  world,  I  know  - 

The  road  winds  onward  long  and  white 

The  same  old  baffling  questions  ! 

The  sea  of  fortune  doth  not  ever  flow  - 

These  many  years  since  we  began  to  be 

The  splendour  falls  on  castle  walls 

The  sun  is  warm,  the  sky  is  clear 

The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ 

The  voice  which  I  did  more  esteem     - 

The  wind  sounds  only  in  opposing  straits    - 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us    - 

They  are  all  gone  into  a  world  of  light 

This  day  we  sing 

Thou  didst  hang  upon  a  barren  tree    - 
Thou  fair-haired  angel  of  the  evening  - 
Three  fishers  went  sailing  away  to  the  west 
Thrice  happy  souls,  to  whom  the  prize  is  given 
Throughout  the  black  November  night 
'Tis  the  merry  nightingale  -        -        -        - 
To  live  within  a  cave — it  is  most  good 
To  me  the  thought  of  death  is  terrible 
To  one  who  has  been  long  in  city  pent 
To  sea,  to  sea  !  The  calm  is  o'er 
To  Sorrow  I  bade  good-morrow  - 
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Tossing  his  mane  of  snows March    i 

'Twas  on  a  Holy  Thursday Dec.  28 

Under  the  greenwood  tree Oct.  25 

Up  the  airy  mountain June  23 

We  cannot  kindle  when  we  will March  14 

Weep  no  more,  nor  sigh,  nor  groan     -         -        -         -  April  24 

We  journeyed  fast April  2 

We  live  not  in  our  moments  or  our  years     -         -         -  May  22 

Well  then  ;  I  now  do  plainly  see April  8 

We  wandered  to  the  Pine  Forest          .        -        -        -  June  9 

Whanne  that  Aprill^  with  his  shoui*6s  swote        -        -  April  10 

"  What  do  you  make  so  fair  and  bright  ?"  -        -         -  Dec.  9 

Whatever  thing  is  donne,  by  Him  is  donne  -        -         -  Aug.  7 

What  if  within  His  world,  His  Church        -         -         -  April  15 

What  is  it,  Life?    A  little  strife Jan.  28 

What  matter  though  my  room  be  small       -        -        -  Sept.  20 

What  noise  of  viols  is  so  sweet March    5 

What  pleasure  have  great  princes        .        .        -        -  June  15 

What  power  is  this  ? May  29 

What  time  the  mighty  moon  was  gathering  light         -  May  24 

When  all  the  world  is  young,  lad         .         .         -        -  June  12 

When  griping  grefes  the  hart  would  wounde        -        -  Nov.  5 

When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall Dec.  15 

When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent        -         -         -  Oct.  9 

When  June  is  come June  17 

When  shall  I  see  that  land  where  I  would  tread  -        -  Feb.  12 
When  smoke  stood  up  from  Ludlow   -        -        -        -  March  16 

When  Time  is  weary  of  my  company  -         -         -         -  Aug.  31 

When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought        -        -  July  11 

When  with  the  virgin  morning  thou  dost  rise       -        -  Sept.  7 

Where  dost  thou  careless  lie Nov.  20 

Wherefore  to-night  so  full  of  care        ...        -  Sept.  11 

Whether  on  Ida's  shady  brow Oct.  16 

White  as  a  white  sail  on  a  dusky  sea   -        -        -        -  March    4 

White  rose  in  red  rose-garden Feb.  9 

Why  art  thou  silent  ? May  9 

Why  sittest  thou  on  that  sea-girt  rock          -        -        -  Aug.  10 

With  all  my  will,  but  much  against  my  heart       -         -  April  6 

With  how  sad  steps,  O  Moon Oct.  8 

With  lifted  feet,  hands  still Oct.  23 

With  what  a  glory  comes  and  goes  the  year  !       -        -  Oct.  3 

Ye  have  been  fresh  and  green Nov.  3 

Yes,  the  year  is  growing  old Dec.  30 

Yet  oft  affliction  purifies  the  mind        .        .        .        -  Jan.  22 

Ye  voices  that  arose Jan.  i 

You  promise  heavens  free  from  strife  -        -        -        -  Oct.  22 

You  were  so  far  away Jan.  25 
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A    BOOK    OF    REMEMBRANCE 
JANUARY  I 

L'ENVOI  '  ^''•' •'  '^'  ' 

YE  voices  that  arose  *  *  *     it'  \    >:. 

After  the  evening's  close, 
And  whispered  to  my  restless  heart  repose ! 


1/ 


Go  breathe  it  in  the  ear 

Of  all  who  doubt  and  fear, 

And  say  to  them,  "  Be  of  good  cheer  !  " 

Ye  sounds  so  low  and  calm, 

That  in  the  groves  of  balm 

Seemed  to  me  like  an  angel's  psalm  ! 

Go,  mingle  yet  once  more 

With  the  perpetual  roar 

Of  the  pine  forest,  dark  and  hoar  1 

Tongues  of  the  dead,  not  lost, 
But  speaking  from  death's  frost. 
Like  fiery  tongues  at  Pentecost ! 

Glimmer,  as  funeral  lamps, 
Amid  the  chills  and  damps 
Of  the  vast  plain  where  Death  encamps  ! 

LONQFELLOW 


JANUARY   2 


H07!A;ieMHr^/H>l    ^O    M)Oi\ 


/ 


RESPICE  FINEM 


MY  soul,  sit  thou  a  patient  looker-on ; 
Judge  not  the  play  before  the  play  is  done : 
Her  plot  hath  many  changes ;  every  day 
Speaks  a  new  scene ;  the  last  act  crowns  the  play. 

Francis,  Quarles 


\4i>  i 


i,     Aj  imni  }^i 
■J /I  Jj;  ^on;i,fioJ  ^r/ 


■  *w  {iinlq 


JANUARY  3 


QUIET  WORK 

ONE  lesson,  Nature,  let  me  learn  of  thee, 
One  lesson  which  in  every  wind  is  blown. 
One  lesson  of  two  duties  kept  at  one 
Though  the  loud  world  proclaims  their  enmity — 

Of  toil  unsevered  from  tranquillity ! 
Of  labour  that  in  lasting  fruit  outgrows 
Far  noisier  schemes,  accomplished  in  repose, 
Too  great  for  haste,  too  high  for  rivalry ! 

Yes,  while  on  earth  a  thousand  discords  ring, 
Man's  senseless  uproar  mingling  with  his  toil. 
Still  do  thy  quiet  ministers  move  on, 

Their  glorious  task  in  silence  perfecting ; 
Still  working,  blaming  still  our  vain  turmoil ; 
Labourers  that  shall  not  fail,  when  man  is  gone. 

Matthew  Arnold 


JANUARY  4 


O 


ELFLAND     .,  ,    r-^^ 

SEE  ye  na  that  braid  braid  road, 
That  lies  across  the  lily  leven?  ^'\.. 

That  is  the  path  o'  wickedness,  '^^^ 

Though  some  call  it  the  road  to  Heaven. 

And  see  ye  na  yon  narrow  road  '    ' 

Sae  thick  beset  wi'  thorns  and  briars  ? 

That  is  the  path  o'  righteousness  '".  *' 

Though  after  it  but  few  inquires.      ,   , 

And  see  ye  na  yon  bonny  road 
That  winds  about  the  ferny  brae? 

That  is  the  road  to  fair  Elfland, 

Where  you  and  I  this  night  maun  gae. 

From  the  ballad  of  "  True  Thomas'' 


:i  'fir 


JANUARY  5 

A  WINTER'S  WALK 

THE  night  was  winter  in  its  roughest  mood ; 
The  morning  sharp  and  clear.     But  now  at 
noon 
Upon  the  southern  side  of  the  slant  hills, 
And  where  the  woods  fence  off  the  northern  blast, 
The  season  smiles,  resigning  all  its  rage, 
And  has  the  warmth  of  May.     The  vault  is  blue 
Without  a  cloud,  and  white  without  a  speck 
The  dazzling  splendour  of  the  scene  below. 
Again  the  harmony  comes  o'er  the  vale ; 
And  through  the  trees  I  view  th'  embattled  tower 
Whence  all  the  music.     I  again  perceive 
The  soothing  influence  of  the  wafted  strains, 
And  settle  in  soft  musings  as  I  tread 
The  walk,  still  verdant,  under  oaks  and  elms. 
Whose  outspread  branches  overarch  the  glade. 
The  roof,  though  movable  through  all  its  length 
As  the  wind  sways  it,  has  yet  well  sufficed. 
And,  intercepting  in  their  silent  fall 
The  frequent  flakes,  has  kept  a  path  for  me. 
No  noise  is  here,  or  none  that  hinders  thought. 
The  redbreast  warbles  still,  but  is  content 
With  slender  notes,  and  more  than  half  suppressed  : 
Pleased  with  his  solitude,  and  flitting  light 
From  spray  to  spray,  where'er  he  rests  he  shakes 
From  many  a  twig  the  pendent  drops  of  ice 
That  tinkle  in  the  withered  leaves  below. 
Stillness,  accompanied  with  sounds  so  soft. 
Charms  more  than  silence.     Meditation  here 
May  think  down  hours  to  moments.   Here  the  heart 
May  give  a  useful  lesson  to  the  head, 
And  learning  wiser  grow  without  his  books. 
Y;\u,y\i\\)  CowPER 


JANUARY  6 

THE  FIRST  NOWELL 

THE  first  Nowell  the  angel  did  say 
Was  to  certain  poor  shepherds  in  fields  as 
they  lay. 
In  fields  where  they  lay  keeping  their  sheep, 
On  a  cold  winter's  night  that  was  so  deep. 
Nowell,  Nowell,  Nowell,  Nowell, 
Born  is  the  King  of  Israel. 

They  looked  up  and  saw  a  star 
Shining  in  the  East,  beyond  them  far. 
And  to  the  earth  it  gave  great  light. 
And  so  it  continued  both  day  and  night. 

And  by  the  hght  of  that  same  star 
Three  Wise  Men  came  from  country  far, 
To  seek  for  a  King  was  their  intent, 
And  to  follow  the  star  wherever  it  went. 

This  Star  drew  nigh  to  the  North-West, 
O'er  Bethlehem  it  took  its  rest, 
And  there  it  did  both  stop  and  stay. 
Right  over  the  place  where  Jesus  lay. 

Then  entered  in  those  Wise  Men  three 
Full  reverently  upon  their  knee. 
And  offered  there,  in  His  Presence, 
Their  gold  and  myrrh,  and  frankincense. 

Then  let  us  all  with  one  accord. 
Sing  praises  to  our  Heavenly  Lord,  '-  ' 

That  hath  made  Heaven  and  earth  of  nought 
And  with  His  Blood  mankind  hath  bought. 

Nowell,  Nowell,  Nowell,  Nowell, 

Born  is  the  King  of  Israel. 

Old  Carol 


JANUARY  7 

MY  PSALM 

I  MOURN  no  more  my  vanished  years : 
Beneath  a  tender  rain, 
An  April  rain  of  smiles  and  tears, 
My  heart  is  young  again. 

The  west  winds  blow,  and  singing  low, 

I  hear  the  glad  streams  run ; 
The  windows  of  my  soul  I  throw 

Wide  open  to  the  sun. 

No  longer  forward  nor  behind     .  ^.^^of/.|      vJ. 

I  look  in  hope  or  fear : 
But  grateful  take  the  good  I  find, 

The  best  of  now  and  here,^^,  .ninmp  i. 

..;..f;  :(;.>-fl  ..  ur 

The  airs  of  spring  may  never  play 

Among  the  ripening  corn,  ,   ,      ^,  , 

Nor  freshness  of  the  flowers  of  May    iju^.j  ^^^i 

Blow  through  the  Autumn  morn.     /  .^^j  llif 
Yet  shall  the  blue-eyed  gentian  look   *-**^  r'j<c.u>] 

Through  fringM  lids  to  heaven,  •  !  >rl  1 

And  the  pale  aster  in  the  brook 

Shall  see  its  image  given. 

The  woods  shall  wear  their  robes  of  praise, 

The  south  wind  softly  sigh, 
And  sweet  calm  days  in  golden  haze 

Melt  down  the  amber  sky. 

And  so  the  shadows  fall  apart, 

And  so  the  west  winds  play : 
And  all  the  windows  of  my  heart 

I  open  to  the  day. 

Whittier 


JANUARY   8 


i 


SUNRISE  nlv^^dT 

'  -7/ 

Y)AY\ 

-■-^     Faster  and  more  fast, 
O'er  night's  brim  day  boils  at  last :  ' 

Boils,  pure  gold,  o'er  the  cloud-cup's  brim  '     ' 
Where  spurting  and  suppressed  it  lay, 
For  not  a  froth-flake  touched  the  rim 
Of  yonder  gap  in  the  solid  grey  ^"^i^  ->^^  i' 

Of  the  eastern  cloud  an  hour  away ; 
But  forth  one  wavelet,  then  another  curled, 
Till  the  whole  sunrise,  not  to  be  suppressed, 
Rose,  reddened,  and  in  its  seething  breast 
Flickered  in  bounds,  grew  cold,  then  overflowed 
the  w^orld. 

Robert  Browning 

sH>W    -Jil  i 

..;:.    r.  M  mtjr>  Jot>Y/g  bfiA 
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lM*fVi  '/ii;  ,  !;  jIu  7/()J 


jiu'    //OJl     /     \ 


I  HELD  it  truth  with  him  who  sings 
To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones, 
That  men  may  rise  on  stepping-stones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things. 


But  who  shall  so  forecast  the  years 
And  find  in  loss  a  gain  to  match  ? 
Or  reach  a  hand  through  time  to  catch 

The  far-off  interest  of  tears  ? 

Let  Love  clasp  Grief  lest  both  be  drowned,   ^  [ 
Let  darkness  keep  her  raven  gloss  : 
Ah,  sweeter  to  be  drunk  with  loss, 

To  dance  with  death,  to  beat  the  ground, 

Than  that  the  victor  hours  should  scorn 
The  long  result  of  love,  and  boast, 
"  Behold  the  man  that  loved  and  lost,     ,  i , 

But  all  he  was  is  overworn    .  , 

Tennyson,  ' 


//  CAUijlo  ':Jfij  • 


,b^nmmJi  -jiu  /^oni   rijiVA 


in  <  .  I 


JANUARY   lo 

BLESSED  ARE  THE  DEAD 

OHOW  blest  are  ye  whose  toils  are  ended  I 
Who,  through  death,  have   unto   God  as- 
cended I 
Ye  have  arisen 
From  the  cares  which  keep  us  still  in  prison,  j 

We  are  still  as  in  a  dungeon  living,  \]^  u\ 

Still  oppressed  with  sorrow  and  misgiving* 
Our  undertakings 
Are  but  toils  and  troubles  and  heart-breakings. 

Ye  meanwhile  are  in  your  chambers  sleeping. 
Quiet,  and  set  free  from  all  our  weeping ; 
No  cross  nor  trial 
Hinders  your  enjoyment  with  denial. 

Christ  has  wiped  away  your  tears  for  ever ; 
Ye  have  that  for  which  we  still  endeavour. 
To  you  are  chanted 
Songs  which  yet  no  mortal  ear  have  haunted." 

Ah  !  who  would  not  then  depart  with  gladness. 
To  inherit  heaven  for  earthly  sadness  ? 
Who  here  would  languish 
Longer  in  bewailing  and  in  anguish  ? 

Come,  O  Christ,  and  loose  the  chains  which  bind  us ! 
Lead  us  forth,  and  cast  this  world  behind  us  ! 
With  Thee,  the  Anointed, 
Finds  the  soul  its  rest  and  joy  appointed. 

Longfellow 
jFrom  the  German 


JANUARY   II 


THE  PRODIGAL 

LOVE  bade  me  enter :  but  my  soul  drew  back 
Weary  with  dust  and  sin ; 
But  quick-eyed  Love,  observing  me  grow  slack 

From  my  first  entrance  in. 
Drew  nearer  to  me,  sweetly  questioning 
If  I  lacked  anything. 

'^A  guest,"  I  answered,  "worthy  to  be  here." 

Love  said,  "  You  shall  be  he." 
"  I,  the  unkind,  the  ungrateful  ?  Ah  my  dear, 

I  cannot  look  on  Thee." 
Love  took  my  hand,  and  smiling  did  reply, 
"•  Who  made  the  eyes  but  I  ?  " 

''Truth,  Lord;  but  I  have  marred  them:  let  my 
shame 
Go  where  it  doth  deserve." 
"And  know  you  not,"  said  Love,  "who  bore  the 
blame }" 
"My  dear,  then  I  will  serve." 
"You  must  sit  down,"  said  Love,  **and  taste  my 

meat." 
So  I  did  sit  and  eat. 

George  Herbert 


II 
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:  ni>  [j;;i:   J/mI)  fiiivf  ^£07/       ^    » 


STANDING  ASIDE 

SWEETER  'tis  to  hearken 
Than  to  bear  a  part. 
Better  to  look  on  happiness  \ 

Than  to  carry  a  hght  heart ;  ,^,,  [ 

Sweeter  to  walk  on  cloudy  heights     ,. .7/  ** 

With  a  sunny  plain  below 
Than  to  weary  of  the  brightness      r},, ,  {    • 
Where  the  floods  of  sunshine  flow. 

Dean  Alford 


.  .v-»b   th  lauiii   wn  { 
■\i':  u?.  bi{>  i  <» 
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JANUARY   13 


/     ON  CHAPMAN'S  HOMER 

MUCH  have  I  travelled  in  the  realms  of  gold, 
And  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms  seen  ; 

Round  many  western  islands  have  I  been 
Which  bards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold.  1 

Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  had  I  been  told 

That  deep-browed  Homer  ruled  as  his  demesne  ; 

Yet  never  did  I  breathe  its  pure  serene 
Till  I  heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and  bold  : 
Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 

When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken  ;  ,  ^uVV 
Or  like  stout  Cortez  when  with  eagle  eyes     '      ^  rt  1 

He  stared  at  the  Pacific — and  all  his  men        f 
Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise — 

Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 

Keats 


m 


JANUARY   14 


1/IMAU')  /H) 

ALL  thoughts  that  mould  the  Age  begin 
Deep  down  within  the  primitive  Soul ; — 
And  from  the  many  slowly  upward  win 

To  One  who  grasps  the  Whole. 

All  thought  begins  in  Feeling — wide      -no  to  \\0 

In  the  great  mass  its  base  is  hid,  '      ' 

And,  narrowing  up  to  thought,  stands  glorified — 

A  moveless  pyramid ! 

Nor  is  he  far  away,  who  deems 

That  every  hope  which  rises  and  grows  broad 
In  the  World's  heart,  by  ordered  impulse  streams 

From  the  great  Heart  of  God. 

Lowell 


14' 


JANUARY   15 


FRIENDS 

ALAS  !  they  had  been  friends  in  youth ; 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth ; 
And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above ;  * 

And  life  is  thorny  ;  and  youth  is  vain  ;         Jriil 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love,  -  vH 

Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 
And  thus  it  chanced  as  I  divine, 
With  Roland  and  Sir  Leoline. 
Each  spake  words  of  high  disdain 
And  insult  to  his  heart's  best  brother  :,ii  ^-joii  i 
They  parted — ne'er  to  meet  again  ! 
But  never  either  found  another  ycb  •>n( ) 

To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining-^'  bn/ 
They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining,  "  I 

Like  cliffs  which  had  been  rent  asunder  ;  ? 

A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between  ; — 
But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder, 
Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween. 
The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been. 

S.  T,  Coleridge 


15' 
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REGRET 

THERE  is  a  haunting  phantom  called  Regret, 
A  shadowy  creature  robed  somewhat  like  woe 
But  fairer  in  the  face,  whom  all  men  know 
By  her  sad  mien,  and  eyes  for  ever  wet.      Liw 

No  heart  would  seek  her,  but  once  having  met. 
All  take  her  hand  and  to  and  fro 
They  wander  through  those  paths  of  long  ago, 
Those  hallowed  ways  'twere  wiser  to  forget. 

One  day  she  led  me  to  that  lost  land's  gate  i 
And  bade  me  enter,  but  I  answered,  *'  No,  s' 
I  will  pass  on  with  my  bold  comrade,  Fate,  V 
I  have  no  tears  to  waste  on  thee ;  no  time ;  f 
My  strength  I  hoard  for  heights  to  climb ; 
No  friend  art  thou  for  souls  who  would  be  great  ". 

.n:.-J.f  ,il...l  ^^W,hU\^^^^^^^    ROSSETTI 
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BREAK,  break,  break 
On  thy  cold  grey  stones,  O  sea  ! 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 
The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

Oh  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy. 

That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play  ! 

Oh  well  for  the  sailor  lad. 

That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay ! 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on 

To  their  haven  under  the  hill : 
But,  oh  !  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 

And  the  sound  of  a,  voice  that  is  still. 

I    1    '•''•>!    ■}■ 
Break,  break,  break 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  sea  ! 

But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 

Will  never  come  back  to  me. 

Tennyson 


17 
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AMANTIUM  IRAE  '  ' 

IN   going  to  my  naked  bed  as  one  that  would 
have  slept, 
I  heard  a  wife  sing  to  her  child,  that  long  before 

had  wept ; 
She  sighed  sore  and  sang  full  sweet,  to  bring  the 

babe  to  rest, 
That  would  not  cease  but  cried  still  in  sucking  at 

her  breast. 
She  was  full  weary  of  her  watch,  and  grieved  with 

her  child. 
She  rocked  it,  and  rated  it,  till  that  on  her  it  smiled. 
Then  did  she  say,  Now  I  have  found  this  proverb 

true  to  prove 

The  falling  out  of  faithful  friends  renewing  is  of 

Love.  '      .    ,     J 

/>m  OT  A jm  Miun  to 

Anon 
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DIE  down,  O  dismal  day,  and  let  me  live  ; 
And  come,  blue  deeps,  magnificently  strewn 
With  coloured  clouds — large,  light,  and  fugitive — 
By  upper  winds  through  pompous  motions  blown. 
Now  it  is  death  in  life — a  vapour  dense 
Creeps  round  my  window,  till  I  cannot  see 
The  far  snow-shining  mountains,  and  the  glens 
Shagging  the  mountain  tops.     O  God  !  make  free 
This  barren-shackled  earth,  so  deadly  cold — 
Breathe  gently  forth  thy  spring,  till  winter  flies 
In  rude  amazement,  fearful  and  yet  bold, 
While  she  performs  her  customed  charities. 
I  weigh  the  loaded  hours  till  life  is  bare — 
O  God,  for  one  clear  day,  a  snowdrop,  and  sweet 
air ! 

David  Gray 


(ivf  jn^fnitrx 
i  tvjbk^g  tub  oj  ijn? 
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JANUARY  20 

S.  AGNES'  EVE 

DEEP  on  the  convent  roof  the  snows 
Are  sparkling  to  the  moon ; 
My  breath  to  heaven  like  vapour  goes ; 

May  my  soul  follow  soon  ! 
The  shadows  of  the  convent  towers 

Slant  down  the  snowy  sward, 
Still  creeping  with  the  creeping  hours 

That  lead  me  to  my  Lord ; 
Make  Thou  my  spirit  pure  and  clear 

As  are  the  frosty  skies, 
Or  this  first  snowdrop  of  the  year 

That  in  my  bosom  lies. 

As  these  white  robes  are  soiled  and  dark, 

To  yonder  shining  ground ; 
As  this  pale  taper's  earthly  spark 

To  yonder  argent  round ; 
So  shows  my  soul  before  the  Lamb, 

My  spirit  before  Thee  ; 
So  in  my  earthly  house  I  am, 

To  that  I  hope  to  be. 
Break  up  the  heavens,  O  Lord !  and  far, 

Thro'  all  yon  starlight  keen. 
Draw  me,  Thy  bride,  a  glittering  star, 

In  raiment  white  and  clean. 

He  lifts  me  to  the  golden  doors  : 

The  flashes  come  and  go, 
All  heaven  bursts  her  starry  floors. 

And  strows  her  lights  below,^ 
And  deepens  on  and  up  !  the  gates 

Roll  back,  and  far  within 


JANUARY   20 


For  me  the  Heavenly  Bridegroom  waits, 

To  make  me  pure  of  sin. 
The  sabbaths  of  Eternity, 

One  Sabbath  deep  and  wide —      ..,'. . ,  ,   ^ 
A  Hght  upon  the  shining  sea —  '        f  / 

The  Bridegroom  with  His  bride ! 


Tennyson 


f>f{v?   niill   oi  -Hpr.fi  rfliv/ 


i!';7(.(. 


"I    i!,     . 


'  ri:j)ijoirii  jr|:)wg  dtnoid  ono  Jk  bj  i 
,b9'>io7  / 

booja  vtxii 
.b^.)'!O(0T  bfiii  btxjqiflHiow  bn/ 


,ifi-7/'jn  (jfiMHf  r.  tAW  vi;7/  ono  bj^ftM' 
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JANUARY   21 

J  ->f»r  '^rrf  ^,:>\ 
/     A  VISION  OF  HEAVEN 

A/TULTITUDES  — multitudes— stood    up    in 

Made  equal  to  the  angels,  glorious,  fair ; 
With  harps,  palms,  wedding-garments,  kiss  of  peace. 
And  crowned  and  haloed  hair. 

They  sang  a  song,  a  new  song  in  the  height. 

Harping  with  harps  to  Him  who  is  strong  and 
true : 
They  drank  new  wine,  their   eyes  saw   with    new 
light, 
Lo,  all  things  were  made  new. 

Tier  beyond  tier  they  rose  and  rose  and  rose 

So  high  that  it  was  dreadful,  flames  with  flames  ; 

No  man  could  number  them,  no  tongue  disclose 
Their  secret  sacred  names. 

As  though  one  pulse  stirred  all,  one  rush  of  blood 
Fed  all,  one  breath  swept  through  them  myriad- 
voiced. 
They  struck  their  harps,  cast  down  their  crowns, 
they  stood 
And  worshipped  and  rejoiced. 

Each  face  looked  one  way  like  a  moon  new-lit. 
Each  face  looked  one  way  towards  its  Sun  of 
Love, 

Drank  Love  and  bathed  in  Love  and  mirrored  it. 
And  knew  no  end  thereof. 
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Glory  touched  glory  on  each  blessed  head. 

Hand  locked  dear  hand  never  to  sunder  more : 

These  were  the  new-begotten  from  the  dead 
Whom  the  great  birthday  bore. 

Heart  answered  heart,  soul  answered  soul  at  rest, 
Double  against  each  other,  filled,  sufficed : 

All  loving,  loved  of  all ;  but  loving  best 
And  best  beloved  of  Christ. 

hivinv  ?  Christina  Rossetti 


'j    J  if 
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h.;r;II 

GOOD  IN  THINGS  EVIL   '''^"^1^]^ 

YET  oft  affliction  purifies  the  mind, 
Kind  benefits  flow  oft  from  means  unkind. 
Were  the  whole  known  that  we  uncouth  suppose, 
Doubtless  'twould  beauteous  symmetry  disclose. 
The  naked  cliff  that,  singly,  rough  remains. 
In  prospect  dignifies  the  fertile  plains, 
Lead-coloured  clouds  in  scattered  fragments  seen. 
Show,  though  in  broken  views,  the  blue  serene. 

Sword  law  has  often  Europe's  balance  gained, 
And  one  red  victory  years  of  peace  maintained. 
We  pass  through  want  to  wealth,  through  dismal 

strife 
To  calm  content,  through  death  to  endless  life. 

Richard  Savage 
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COLD  is  the  winter  day,  misty  and  dark : 
The  sunless  sky  with  faded  gleams  is  rent ; 
And  patches  of  thin  snow  outlying,  mark 
The  landscape  with  a  drear  disfigurement. 

The  trees  their  mournful  branches  lift  aloft : 

The  oak  with  knotty  twigs  is  full  of  trust, 
With  bud-thronged  bough  the  cherry  in  the  croft ; 

The  chestnut  holds  her  gluey  knops  upthrust. 

(^^ 
No  birds  sing,  but  the  starling  chaps  his  bill 

And  chatters  mockingly;  the  new-born  lambs 
Within  their  straw-built  fold  beneath  the  hill 

Answer  with  plaintive  cry  their  bleating  dams. 

Their  voices  melt  in  welcome  dreams  of  spring,  ' 
Green  grass  and  leafy  trees  and  sunny  skies :    ' '  '' 

My  fancy  decks  the  woods,  the  thrushes  sing, 
Meadows  are  gay,  bees  hum,  and  scents  arise. 

And  God  the  Maker  doth  my  heart  grow  bold 
To  praise  for  wintry  works  not  understood, 

Who  all  the  worlds  and  ages  doth  behold, 
Evil  and  good  as  one,  and  all  as  good. 

Robert  Bridges 
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'y-  nidi  In  ?;'jf{:;in<i  [>n/ 

f)fn:i  -^rl  i 


J 


LOVE 


/hi'//    Jf;<»     .rrr 


SURELY  one  star  above  all  stars  shall  brighten, 
Leading  for  ever  where  the  Lord  is  laid ; 
One  revelation  through  all  years  enlighten      .     , 
Steps  of  bewilderment  and  eyes  afraid.         .V-.;// 

Love  was  believing — and  the  best  was  truest ; 

Love  would  hope  ever — and  the  trust  was  gain  ; 
Love  that  endured  shall  learn  that  Thou  renewest 

Love,  even  thine,  O  Master  !  with  Thy  pain.     . . 

F.  W.  H.  Myers 

i^'wiui  •»'l' 

.bo<);q  r:i:  \li,  i)(\i.  ,jin>  ..i;  Uo^k'  Inn.  Wi'A 
Will     V'A  £:!<  iJ^! 
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JANUARY  25 

THE  HEART  OF  A  MOTHER 

YOU  were  so  far  away, 
Beyond  all  help  from  me ; 
And  so,  when  skies  were  grey. 

And  clouds  lowered  threateningly,     I 
And  the  wailing  storm-wind  blew, 
My  heart  went  out  to  you.  \/'* 

I  always  felt  afraid  '> 

You  were  out  in  the  stormy  weather, 

The  rain  on  your  bonny  head. 

The  wind  and  the  rain  together :       / 

Ah  me  !     I  never  knew 

What  harm  might  come  to  you. 

So  many  pains  there  are. 
And  perils  by  land  and  sea ; 

And  each  his  cross  must  bear. 
And  each  his  weird  must  dree  : 

And  it  might  be  even  then 

You  lived  your  hour  of  pain.  ''  /! 

My  fears  were  unavailing,  nJbiiJii 

You  are  so  safe  for  aye — 
My  dear,  who  went  a-sailing 

On  death's  wide  sea  one  day : 
You  answer  not  my  call 
Across  the  grey  sea-wall. 

I  follow  with  wet  eyes 

Your  boat's  long  lonely  track, 
But  vex  you  not  with  sighs, 

Nor  would  that  you  were  back : 
Your  boat  with  sails  of  snow 
Came  safe  to  port,  I  know. 
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Oh,  is  the  new  land  fair         i^:     ^\\'\ 

That  you  have  journeyed  to, 
With  floods  of  amber  air,  )'  / 

And  hills  of  marvellous  hue, 
And  a  city's  shining  spires 
Fashioned  of  day-dawn's  fires  ? 

Oh,  is  it  a  pleasant  country 

That  you  have  come  unto. 
With  birds  in  the  greenwood  tree, 

And  clouds  above  in  the  blue, 
And  shade  beneath  the  trees, 
Where  the  weary  dream  at  ease  ? 

And  little  children  playing 
On  a  green  and  golden  mead. 

And  One  o'er  the  greensward  straying 
Whose  face  I  know  indeed — 

The  dead  face  on  the  rood. 

The  dear  face,  kind  and  good  ? 

Oh,  safe  for  evermore. 

With  never  a  weird  to  dree : 
Is  any  burden  sore 

When  one's  beloved  goes  free  ? 
Come  pain,  come  woe  to  me. 
My  well-beloved  goes  free  ! 

You  are  so  far  away. 

And  yet  have  come  so  near ; 
On  many  a  heavy  day  f 

I  think  of  you,  my  dear. 
Safe  in  your  shelter  there, 
Christ's  hand  upon  your  hair. 

Katharine  Tynan-Hinkson 
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LIFE 

LA  vie  est  vaine  : 
Un  peu  d'amour, 
Un  peu  de  haine, 

Et  puis — bon  jour.    .   / 

La  vie  est  breve, 
Un  peu  d*espoir, 

Un  peu  de  reve,  ,  /, 

Et  puis — bon  soir. 


MONTENAECHEN 
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/ 


A    Ln^TLE  work— a  little  play— 
^  ^     To  keep  us  going— and  so- 
Good -day — 
A  httle  warmth,  a  little  light 
Of  love's  bestowing — and  so 

Good-night. 
A  little  fun  to  match  the  sorrow 
Of  each  day's  growing — and  so— 

Good-morrow. 
A  httle  trust  that  when  we  die 
We  reap  our  sowing — 

And  so— Good-bye  I 

George  Du  Maurier 
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/ 

(If 


WHAT  is  it,  Life?     A  little  strife 
Where  victories  are  vain, 
Where  those  who  conquer  do  not  win,  . 
Nor  those  receive  who  gain.  , 

Lord  Strangford 
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/ 


CLOSE  thine  eyes  and  sleep  secure, 
Thy  soul  is  safe,  thy  body  sure ; 
He  that  guards  thee,  He  that  keeps,      . 
Never  slumbers,  never  sleeps.  J  J 

A  quiet  conscience  in  the  breast         .  , 
Has  only  peace,  has  only  rest :        ^  ^j. 
The  music  and  the  mirth  of  kings    *  * 
Are  out  of  tune  unless  she  sings. 
Then  close  thine  eyes  and  sleep  secure. 

King  Charles  the  Martyr 
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/ 


HE  nothing  common  did  nor  mean 
Upon  that  memorable  scene  ; 
But  with  his  keener  eye 
The  axe's  edge  did  try  ; 
Nor  called  the  gods  in  vulgar  spite 
To  vindicate  his  helpless  right ; 
But  bowed  his  comely  head 
Down,  as  upon  a  bed. 

Andrew  Marvell 


n 
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UP-HILL 

DOES  the  road  wind  up-hill  all  the  way  ? 
Yes  to  the  very  end. 
Will  the  day's  journey  take  the  whole  long  day  ? 
From  morn  till  night,  my  friend. 

But  is  there  for  the  night  a  resting-place  ? 

A  roof  for  when  the  slow  dark  hours  begin. 
May  not  the  darkness  hide  it  from  my  face  ? 

You  cannot  miss  that  inn. 

Shall  I  meet  other  wayfarers  at  night? 

Those  who  have  gone  before. 
Then  must  I  knock  or  call  when  just  in  sight  ? 

They  will  not  keep  you  standing  at  the  door. 

Shall  I  find  comfort,  travel-sore  and  weak  ? 

Of  labour  you  shall  find  the  sum. 
Will  there  be  beds  for  me  and  all  who  seek  ? 

Yes,  beds  for  all  who  come. 

Christina  Rossetti 
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FEBRUARY  I 


NOON — and  the  north-west  sweeps  the  empty 
road, 
The  rain-washed  fields  from  hedge  to  hedge  are  bare ; 
Beneath  the  leafless  elms  some  hind's  abode 
Looks  small  and  void,  and  no  smoke  meets  the  air 
From  its  poor  hearth  :  one  lonely  rook  doth  dare 
The  gale,  and  beats  above  the  unseen  corn, 
Then  turns,  and  whirling  down  the  wind  is  borne. 

Shall  it  not  hap  that  on  some  dawn  of  May 
Thou  shalt  awake,  and  thinking  of  days  dead, 
See  nothing  clear  but  this  same  dreary  day 
Of  all  the  days  that  have  passed  o'er  thine  head  ? 
Shalt  thou  not  wonder,  looking  from  thy  bed 
Through  green  leaves  on  the  windless  east  a-fire 
That  this  day  too  thine  heart  doth  still  desire? 

Shalt  thou  not  wonder  that  it  liveth  yet. 
The  useless  hope,  the  useless  craving  pain, 
That  made  thy  face,  that  lonely  noontide,  wet 
With  more  than  beating  of  the  chilly  rain  ? 
Shalt  thou  not  hope  for  joy  new-born  again, 
Since  no  grief  ever  born  can  ever  die 
Through  changeless  change  of  seasons  passing  by  ? 

' William  Morris 

T-IOlJlHIfH    TH3THOM 
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CANDLEMAS 


DOWN  with  the  rosemary  and  bays, 
Down  with  the  misletoe  ; 
Instead  of  holly  now  upraise  ^  / 

The  greener  box,  for  show.  '  ,;'. 

The  holly  hitherto  did  sway ;  ; 

Let  box  now  domineer,  \ 
Until  the  dancing  Easter-day 

Or  Easter's  eve  appear.  • 

Then  youthful  box  which  now  hath  grace 

Your  houses  to  renew, 
Grown  old,  surrender  must  his  place 

Unto  the  crispM  yew. 

When  yew  is  out,  then  birch  comes  in. 

And  many  flowers  beside. 
Both  of  a  fresh  and  fragrant  kin. 

To  honour  Whitsuntide. 

Green  rushes  then,  and  sweetest  bents, 
With  cooler  oaken  boughs,  '   '      •' ' 

Come  in  for  comely  ornaments,"''  ^'^^^^^^  "^^  ^' 
To  re-adorn  the  house.  '  ^ 

Thus  times  do  shift ;  each  thing  his  turn  does  hold  ; 
New  things  succeed,  as  former  things  grow  old. 

Robert  Herrick 
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CHRIST  is  a  path— if  any  be  misled  ; 
He  is  a  robe— if  any  naked  be ; 
If  any  chance  to  hunger — He  is  bread  ; 
If  any  be  a  bondman — He  is  free ; 
If  any  be  but  weak — how  strong  is  He  ! 
To  dead  men,  hfe  He  is ;  to  sick  men,  health ; 
To  blind  men,  sight ;  and  to  the  needy,  wealth  ; 
A  pleasure  without  loss ; — a  treasure  without  stealth. 

Giles  Fletcher 
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One  loving  hoivre    '   '        '     ^ 

For  many  yeares  of  sorrow  can  dispence  . 

A  dram  of  sweete  is  worth  a  pound  of  sowre.^^     ., 

Shee  had  forgott  how  many  a  woeful  stowre  ''/    . 

For  him  she  late  endured,  she  speakes  no  more 

Of  past ;  true  is,  that  true  love  hath  no  powre     , 

To  looken  backe  ;  his  eies  be  fixt  before.        /'  \ 

An  L 

Spenser 
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TEARS,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  mean, 
Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  Divine  despair 
Rise  in  the  heart,  and  gather  to  the  eyes, 
In  looking  on  the  happy  Autumn  fields, 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  sail, 
That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the  underworld, 
Sad  as  the  last  that  reddens  over  one 
That  sinks  with  all  we  love  below  the  verge  ; 
So  sad,  so  fresh,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Ah,  sad  and  strange  as  in  dark  summer  dawns 
The  earliest  pipe  of  half-awakened  birds 
To  dying  ears,  when  unto  dying  eyes 
The  casement  slowly  grows  a  glimmering  square ; 
So  sad,  so  strange,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Dear  as  remembered  kisses  after  death. 
And  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy  feigned 
On  lips  that  are  for  others ;  deep  as  love. 
Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  regret ; 
O  Death  in  Life,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Tennyson 
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iraffT  v*?fft  i^.fiff  t'»r!  WK!:4  ;(  ,^*!/  'I''| 


SNOW 

ANNOUNCED  by  all  the  trumpets  of  the  sky, 
Arrives  the  snow  ;  and  driving  o'er  the  fields. 
Seems  nowhere  to  alight ;  the  whited  air 
Hides  hills  and  woods,  the  river  and  the  heaven, 
And  veils  the  farm-house  at  the  garden's  end. 
The  sled  and  traveller  stopped,  the  courier's  feet 
Delayed,  all  friends  shut  out,  the  housemates  sit 
Around  the  radiant  fire-place,  enclosed 
In  a  tumultuous  privacy  of  storm. 

Emerson 
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THE  SPRING  OF  THE  YEAR 

GONE  were  but  the  winter  cold 
And  gone  were  but  the  snow, 
I  could  sleep  in  the  wild  woods 
Where  primroses  blow. 

Cold's  the  snow  at  my  head, 

And  cold  are  my  feet ; 
And  the  finger  of  death's  at  my  e*en. 

Closing  them  to  sleep. 

Let  none  tell  my  father, 

Or  my  mother  so  dear, — 
ril  meet  them  both  in  heaven 

At  the  spring  of  the  year. 

Allan  Cunningham 


•i'-*n-j-.  ■j.iiii'.j.ii- 
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LINES  FROM  ADIEUX  X  MARIE  STUART 

LOVE  hangs  like  light  about  your  name 
As  music  round  a  shell  : 
No  heart  can  take  of  you  a  tame 
Farewell. 

Yet,  when  your  very  face  was  seen, 

111  gifts  were  yours  for  giving : 
Love  gat  strange  guerdons  of  my  Queen 

When  living.  ) 

O  diamond  heart  unflawed  and  clear, 

The  whole  world's  crowning  jewel ! 
Was  ever  heart  so  deadly  dear. 

So  cruel  ? 

Yet  none  for  you  of  all  that  bled 

Grudged  once  one  drop  that  fell : 
Not  one  to  life  reluctant  said 

Farewell. 

Strange  love  they  have  given  you,  love  disloyal, 

Who  mock  with  praise  your  name, 
To  leave  a  head  so  rare  and  royal 

Too  low  for  praise  or  blame. 

You  could  not  love  nor  hate,  they  tell  us. 

You  had  nor  sense  nor  sting  : 
In  God's  name,  then,  what  plague  befell  us 

To  fight  for  such  a  thing  ? 

"  Some  faults  the  gods  will  give,"  to  fetter 

Man's  highest  intent : 
But  surely  you  were  something  better 

Than  innocent ! 
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No  maid  that  strays  with  steps  unwary 

Through  snares  unseen 
But  one  to  live  and  die  for  ;  Mary, 

The  Queen.  i 

Forgive  them  all  their  praise,  who  blot  H  \  /  j 
Your  fame  with  praise  of  you  :  '  ' 

Then  love  may  say,  and  falter  not  on^ 

Adieu. 

More  bright  than  stars  or  moons  that  vary. 

Sun  kindling  heaven  and  hell, 
Here,  after  all  these  years,  Queen  Mary, 

Farew^ell. 

Swinburne 

M  vol     ! 


iVn 
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.   .       ;  ban  -y/d  u)  'jho  lu'A 

I  .M'J3U(  )'•:><{' I 

WHITE  rose  in  red  rose-garden 
Is  not  so  white.  .,.    , 

Snowdrops  that  plead  for  pardon      ;  "r/ol  ivj>i\^r 

And  pine  for  fright  jj  >if)/. 

Because  the  hard  east  blows 
Over  their  maiden  rows 
Grow  not  as  this  face  grows,  from  pale  to  bright. 

I   111*   tDJi*i  ,  .n:»i  t 

Behind  the  veil,  forbidden,  .ll'^^v/  hl  1 

Shut  up  from  sight. 
Love,  is  there  sorrow  hidden, 

Is  there  delight? 
Is  joy  thy  dower,  or  grief. 
White  rose  of  weary  leaf, 
Late  rose  whose  life  is  brief,  whose  loves  are  light  ? 

Soft  snows  that  hard  winds  harden 

Till  each  flake  bite, 
Fill  all  the  flowerless  garden 

Whose  flowers  took  flight 
Long  since,  when  summer  ceased, 
And  men  rose  up  from  feast, 
And   warm  west  wind  grew  east,  and   warm  day 
night. 
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II 

LAD,  but  not  flushed  with  gladness, 
\_j     Since  joys  go  by  ;  . ,  ^.  ^ 

Sad,  but  not  bent  with  sadness,  ;>a     ^^ 

Since  sorrows  die; 
Deep  in  the  gleaming  glass 
She  sees  all  past  things  pass, 
And  all  sweet  life  that  was  lie  down  and  die. 

There  glowing  ghosts  of  flowers 

Draw  down,  draw  nigh  ; 
And  wings  of  swift-spent  hours 

Take  flight  and  fly ; 
She  sees  by  formless  gleams. 
She  hears  across  cold  streams. 
Dead  mouths  of  many  dreams  that  sing  and  sigh. 

P'ace  fallen  and  white  throat  lifted 

With  sleepless  eye. 
She  sees  old  loves  that  drifted. 

She  knew  not  why, 
Old  loves  and  faded  fears 
Float  down  a  stream  that  hears 
The  flowing  of  all  men's  tears  beneath  the  sky. 

Swinburne 
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AND  was  the  day  of  our  delight 
As  pure  and  perfect  as  I  say  ? 
The  very  source  and  fount  of  Day 
Is  dashed  with  wandering  isles  of  night.  ^ 

If  all  was  good  and  fair  we  met. 
This  earth  had  been  the  Paradise 
It  never  looked  to  human  eyes 

Since  our  first  sun  arose  and  set. 

And  is  it  that  the  haze  of  grief 

Makes  former  gladness  loom  so  great  ? 
The  lowness  of  the  present  state, 

That  sets  the  past  in  this  relief?        rn:  m.  r 

Or  that  the  past  will  always  win 

A  glory  from  its  being  far ; 

And  orb  into  the  perfect  star 
We  saw  not  when  we  moved  therein  ? 

Tennyson 
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/ 


WAITING 


^1  T'HEN  shall  I  see  that  land  where  I  would  tread, 
^  ^       That  shrine  where  I  would  fain  bow  knee 

and  head? 
In  autumn — ere  the  autumn  pass,  I  said  ; 
In  winter — ere  the  winter  time  is  sped, 
In  spring — ere  yet  spring's  fair  sweet  feet  are  fled, 
In  summer — ere  the  summer  time  is  shed — 
And  now  I  say  perhaps  when  I  am  dead. 

Philip  Bourke  Marston 


aiiun  '^M 
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CONTENT 


ART  thou  poor,  yet  hast  thou  golden  slumbers  ? 
O  sweet  content ! 
Art  thou  rich,  yet  is  thy  mind  perplexed? 

O  punishment ! 
Dost  thou  laugh  to  see  how  fools  are  vexed 
To  add  to  golden  numbers,  golden  numbers  ? 
O  sweet  content !     O  sweet,  O  sweet  content ! 

Work  apace,  apace,  apace,  apace ; 
Honest  labour  bears  a  lovely  face ; 
Then  hey  nonny  nonny,  hey  nonny  nonny  ! 

.•17/  n  L 
Canst  drink  the  waters  of  the  crisped  spring  ?         - 

O  sweet  content ! 
Swimm'st  thou  in  wealth,  yet  sink'st  in  thine  own 
tears  ? 

O  punishment ! 
Then  he  that  patiently  want's  burden  bears 
No  burden  bears,  but  is  a  king,  a  king ! 
O  sweet  content !     O  sweet,  O  sweet  content ! 

Work  apace,  apace,  apace,  apace ; 
Honest  labour  bears  a  lovely  face ; 
Then  hey  nonny  nonny,  hey  nonny  nonny ! 

Thomas  Dekker 
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THE  FIRST  SPRING  DAY 

I  WONDER  if  the  sap  is  stirring  yet, 
If  wintry  birds  are  dreaming  of  a  mate, 
If  frozen  snowdrops  feel  as  yet  the  sun, 
And  crocus  fires  are  kindhng  one  by  one : 

Sing,  robin,  sing; 
I  still  am  sore  in  doubt  concerning  spring. 


y.'j  i 
I 


I  wonder  if  the  springtide  of  this  year 
Will  bring  another  spring  both  lost  and  dear ; 
If  heart  and  spirit  will  find  out  their  spring, 
Or  if  the  world  alone  will  bud  and  sing. 

Sing,  Hope,  to  me 
Sweet  notes,  my  hope,  soft  notes  for  memory.    ^"^^ 

The  sap  will  surely  quicken  soon  or  late ; 

The  tardiest  bird  will  twitter  to  a  mate ; 

So  spring  must  dawn  again  with  warmth  and  bloom 

Or  in  this  world,  or  in  the  world  to  come : 

Sing,  voice  of  spring, 
Till  I  too  blossom  and  rejoice  and  sing. 

Christina  Rossetti 


ffoiiii  '^iiu'l  -^oxiiir:  \i(ii 
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BENEDICTION 

FATHER  of  spirits  !     Thine  all  secrets  be. 
I  bless  Thee  for  the  light  Thou  hast  revealed 
And  that  Thou  hidest.     Part  of  me  I  see. 

And  part  of  me  Thy  wisdom  hath  concealed, 
Till  the  new  life  divulge  it.     Lord  imbue  me 
With  will  to  work  in  this  diurnal  sphere, 
Knowing  myself  my  life's  day-labourer  here. 
Where  evening  brings  the  day's  work's  wages  to  me. 

I  work  my  work.     All  its  results  are  Thine. 

I  know  the  loyal  deed  becomes  a  fact 
Which  Thou  wilt  deal  with  :  nor  will  I  repine 

Altho'  I  miss  the  value  of  the  act. 
Thou  carest  for  the  creatures :  and  the  end 

Thou  seest.     The  world  into  Thy  hands  I  leave  : 

And  to  Thy  hands  my  life.     I  will  not  grieve 
Because  I  know  not  all  Thou  dost  intend. 

But  teach  me,  O  Omnipotent,  since  strife, 
Sorrow  and  pain  are  but  occurrences 

Of  that  condition  through  which  flows  my  hfe, 
Not  part  of  me,  the  immortal,  whom  distress 

Cannot  retain,  to  vex  not  thought  for  these  : 

But  to  be  patient,  bear,  forbear,  restrain  > 

And  hold  my  spirit  pure  above  my  pain. 

No  star,  that  looks  thro'  life's  dark  lattices,      \  {\{i 

But  what  gives  token  of  a  world  elsewhere. 

I  bless  Thee  for  the  loss  of  all  things  here 
Which  proves  the  gain  to  be  :  The  hand  of  Care 

That  shades  the  eyes  from  Earth  and  beckons  near 
The  rest  which  sweetens  all :  the  shade  Time  throws 

On  Love's  pale  countenance,  that  he  may  gaze 

Across  Eternity  for  better  days 
Unblinded,  and  the  wisdom  of  all  woes. 

Owen  Meredith 
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PERPLEXT  in  faith,  but  pure  in  deeds, 
At  last  he  beat  his  music  out. 
There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds. 

He  fought  his  doubts  and  gathered  strength, 
He  would  not  make  his  judgment  blind, 
He  faced  the  spectres  of  the  mind 

And  laid  them  :  thus  he  came  at  length 

To  find  a  stronger  faith  his  own ; 

And  Power  was  with  him  in  the  night, 
Which  makes  the  darkness  and  the  light, 

And  dwells  not  in  the  light  alone. 

Tennyson 
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BEST  and  brightest,  come  away,— 
Fairer  far  than  this  fair  day, 
Which,  Hke  thee,  to  those  in  sorrow 
Comes  to  bid  a  sweet  good-morrow 
To  the  rough  year  just  awake 
In  its  cradle  on  the  brake. 
The  brightest  hour  of  unborn  spring 
Through  the  winter  wandering 
Found,  it  seems,  the  halcyon  morn 
To  hoar  February  born  ; 
Bending  from  heaven,  in  azure  mirth, 
It  kissed  the  forehead  of  the  earth, 
And  smiled  upon  the  silent  sea, 
And  bade  the  frozen  streams  be  free, 
And  waked  to  music  all  the  fountains, 
And  breathed  upon  the  frozen  mountains, 
And  like  a  prophetess  of  May 
Strewed  flowers  upon  the  barren  way, 
Making  the  wintry  world  appear 
Like  one  on  whom  thou  smilest,  dear. 

Away,  away,  from  men  and  towns. 
To  the  wild  woods  and  the  downs — 
To  the  silent  wilderness 
Where  the  soul  need  not  repress 
Its  music,  lest  it  should  not  find 
An  echo  in  another's  mind. 
While  the  touch  of  Nature's  art 
Harmonises  heart  to  heart. 

Radiant  sister  of  the  Day 
Awake  !  arise  !  and  come  away  ! 
To  the  wild  woods  and  the  plains, 
To  the  pools  where  winter  rains 
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Image  all  their  roof  of  leaves, 
Where  the  pine  its  garland  weaves 
Of  sapless  green,  and  ivy  dun, 
Round  stems  that  never  kiss  the  sun  ; 
Where  the  lawns  and  pastures  be 
And  the  sand-hills  of  the  sea  ; 
Where  the  melting  hoar-frost  wets 
The  daisy-star  that  never  sets, 
And  wind-flowers  and  violets 
Which  yet  join  not  scent  to  hue 
Crown  the  pale  year  weak  and  new ; 
When  the  night  is  left  behind 
In  the  deep  east,  dim  and  blind, 
And  the  blue  noon  is  over  us, 
And  the  multitudinous 
Billows  murmur  at  our  feet, 
Where  the  earth  and  ocean  meet. 
And  all  things  seem  only  one 
In  the  universal  sun. 


Shelley 
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SIR  GALAHAD 

A  GENTLE  sound,  an  awful  light ! 
Three  angels  bear  the  Holy  Grail. 
With  folded  feet,  in  stoles  of  white, 

On  sleeping  wings  they  sail. 
Ah,  blessed  vision  !    Blood  of  God  ! 

My  spirit  beats  her  mortal  bars, 
As  down  dark  tides  the  glory  slides. 
And  star-like  mingles  w^ith  the  stars. 

A  maiden  knight — to  me  is  given 

Such  hope  I  know  not  fear ; 
I  yearn  to  breathe  the  airs  of  heaven 

That  often  meet  me  here. 
I  muse  on  joys  that  will  not  cease, 

Pure  spaces  clothed  in  living  beams, 
Pure  lilies  of  eternal  peace. 

Whose  odours  haunt  my  dreams. 

The  clouds  are  broken  in  the  sky, 

And  thro'  the  mountain  walls 
A  rolling  organ  harmony 

Swells  up,  and  shakes,  and  falls. 
Then  move  the  trees,  the  copses  nod. 

Wings  flutter,  voices  hover  clear  : 
*'  O  just  and  faithful  knight  of  God  ! 

Ride  on  !  the  prize  is  near  ". 

Tennyson 
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LITANY  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT 

IN  the  hour  of  my  distress 
When  temptations  me  oppress, 
And  when  I  my  sins  confess, 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me  ! 

When  I  lie  within  my  bed, 
Sick  in  heart  and  sick  in  head 
And  with  doubts  discomfited, 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me  ! 

When  the  house  doth  sigh  and  weep, 
And  the  world  is  drowned  in  sleep, 
Yet  mine  eyes  their  vigils  keep, 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me. 

Robert  Herrick 
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HARK  to  the  merry  birds,  hark  how  they  sing ! 
Although  'tis  not  yet  spring 
And  keen  the  air ; 
Hale  Winter,  half  resigning  ere  he  go, 
Doth  to  his  heiress  show 
His  kingdom  fair. 

In  patient  russet  is  his  forest  spread,  * 
All  bright  with  bramble  red, 

With  beechen  moss  ,. 

And  holly  sheen  :  the  oak  silver  and  stark 
Sunneth  his  aged  bark 
And  wrinkled  boss. 

But  neath  the  ruin  of  the  withered  brake 
Primroses  now  awake 
From  nursing  shades : 
The  crumpled  carpet  of  the  dry  leaves  brown 
Avails  not  to  keep  down 
The  hyacinth  blades. 

The  hazel  hath  put  forth  his  tassels  ruffed ; 
The  willow's  flossy  tuft 
Hath  slipped  him  free : 
The  rose  amid  her  ransacked  orange  hips 
Braggeth  the  tender  tips 
Of  bowers  to  be. 

A  black  rook  stirs  the  branches  here  and  there, 
Foraging  to  repair 
His  broken  home : 
And  hark,  on  the  ash-boughs !     Never  thrush  did 
sing 
Louder  in  praise  of  spring, 
When  spring'is  come. 

Robert  Bridges 
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vIKKi/ajjt:)  mn 

AT  last !     Through  murk  that  seemed  too  thick 
for  rending 
The  sun  has  burst  with  full  unclouded  ray ; 
And  hark,  how  soon  the  little  birds  are  sending 
Glad  canticles  from  naked  bush  and  spray. 
Yet  timidly  ;  from  time  to  time  suspending 
Their  song,  as  if  they  feared  to  be  so  gay, 
When  every  hour  may  bring  the  sunlight's  ending 
And  all  the  gold  relapse  again  to  grey. 
Pipe  on,  small  songsters  !     You  and  I  together 
Will  catch  the  passing  glory  while  we  may. 
No  fate  forbids  to  preen  a  drooping  feather. 
Give  voice  to  hope,  and  try  a  broken  lay. 
What  if  the  morrow  break  in  wintry  weather- 
Is  it  not  something  that  we  sing  to-day  ? 

,'i<'<»v/  'M\-     -j^    Cracroft  Lefroy 
il'MJoao  f>>oi;  m'  UfH 
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THE  CELANDINE 


p' 


A.NSIES,  Lilies,  King-cups,  Daisies, 
Let  them  live  upon  their  praises ; 


/. 

/I  !>fFA 


There's  a  flower  that  shall  be  mine, 

.'Tis  the  little  Celandine  !  ^^  J^- 


Ere  a  leaf  is  on  a  bush, 

In  the  time  before  the  thrush 

Has  a  thought  about  her  nest, 


I 


— ^^ , 

Thou  wilt  come  with  half  a  call, 
Spreading  out  thy  glossy  breast  ^'  '^"( 

Like  a  careless  Prodigal ;  '       "'  '[f! 

Telling  tales  about  the  sun,  \(t^^i^\nin 

When  we've  little  warmth,  or  none. 

Careless  of  thy  neighbourhood,  '      '/  . 

Thou  dost  show  thy  pleasant  face  *''  ^"^'  ^'  ''^ 

On  the  moor,  and  in  the  wood, 

In  the  lane ; — there's  not  a  place, 

Howsoever  mean  it  be, 

But  'tis  good  enough  for  thee. 

Wordsworth 
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O  WINTER,  wilt  thou  never,  never,  go  ?         [ 
O  Summer,  but  I  weary  for  thy  coming, 
Longing  once  more  to  hear  the  Luggie  flow. 
And  frugal  bees,  laboriously  humming. 
Now  the  east  wind  diseases  the  infirm, 
And  I  must  crouch  in  corners  from  rough  weather ; 
Sometimes  the  winter  sunset  is  a  charm — 
When  the  fired  clouds,  compacted,  blaze  together, 
And  the  large  sun  dips  red  behind  the  hills. 
I,  from  my  window  can  behold  this  pleasure ; 
And  the  eternal  moon,  what  time  she  fills 
Her  orb  with  argent,  treading  a  soft  measure, 
With  queenly  motions  of  a  bridal  mood. 
Through  the  white  spaces  of  infinitude. 

David  Gray 
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THE  world  is  too  much  with  us  ;  late  and  soon, 
Getting    and    spending,    we    lay   waste    our 
powers :  . 

Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours ; 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon  !    ' , 
The  sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon ; 
The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours, 
And  are  up-gathered  now  Hke  sleeping  flowers  ;      -.'j 
For  this,  for  everything,  we  are  out  of  tune  :    ,  ,     . 
It  moves  us  not.     Great  God  !  I'd  rather  be  . 

A  pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn ; 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea,  ' 

Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn ;  ^ 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea  ;  . 

Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 

Wordsworth 
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LARKS 

ALL  day  in  exquisite  air 
The  song  clomb  an  invisible  stair, 
Flight  on  flight,  story  on  story. 
Into  a  dazzHng  glory. 

There  was  no  bird  only  a  singing, 
Up  in  the  glory,  climbing  and  ringing, 
Like  a  small  golden  cloud  at  even. 
Trembling  'twixt  earth  and  heaven. 

I  saw  no  staircase  winding,  winding, 
Up  in  the  dazzle,  sapphire  and  blinding, 
Yet  round  and  round,  in  exquisite  air, 
The  song  went  up  the  stair. 

Katherine  Tynan-Hinkson 
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r  LOVE  ENTHRONED 

T  MARKED  all  kindred  powers  the  heart  finds 
J-  fair  :— 

Truth,  with  awed  lips ;  and  Hope,  with  eyes  up- 
cast ; 

And  Fame,  whose  loud  wings  fan  the  ashen  Past 
To  signal-fires.  Oblivion's  flight  to  scare; 
And  Youth,  with  still  some  single  golden  hair 

Unto  his  shoulder  clinging,  since  the  last 

Embrace  wherein  two  sweet  arms  held  him  fast ; 
And  Life,  still  wreathing  flowers  for  Death  to  wear. 
Love's  throne  was  not  with  these ;  but  far  above 

All  passionate  wind  of  welcome  and  farewell 
He  sat  in  breathless  bowers  they  dream  not  of ; 

Though  Truth  foreknow  Love's  heart,  and  Hope 
foretell, 

And  Fame  be  for  Love's  sake  desirable. 
And  Youth  be  dear,  and  Life  be  sweet  to  Love. 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti 
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T  OY  of  my  life  while  left  me  here, 
J      And  still  my  love  ! 
How  in  thine  absence  thou  dost  steer 
Me  from  above. 
A  life  well  led 
This  truth  commends — 

With  quick  or  dead 
It  never  ends. 

Stars  are  of  mighty  use  :  the  night 

Is  dark  and  long. 
The  road  foul,  and  where  one  goes  right 
Six  may  go  wrong. 

One  twinkling  ray 
Shot  o'er  some  cloud 

May  cleave  much  way 
And  guide  a  crowd. 

God's  saints  are  shining  lights ;  who  stays 

Here  long  must  passe 
O'er  dark  hills,  swift  streams,  and  steep  waies 
As  smooth  as  glasse : 
But  these  all  night 
Like  candles  shed 

Their  beames,  and  light 
Us  into  bed.  ;.;  rjr/. 

They  are  indeed  our  pillar- fires 

Seen  as  we  go. 
They  are  that  citie's  shining  spires 
We  travel  to. 

A  sword-like  gleam 
Kept  man  for  sin 

First  out ;  this  beame 
Will  light  him  in.  Henry  Vaughan 
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USQUE  AD  FINEM 

DAY  moves  to  eve,  and  eve  to  bitter  night, 
And    night   to    day;  yet   in    Thy    Holy 
Sight 
I  have  done  httle  good  and  plenteous  ill. 
But  live  I  still, 

As  though  through  my  own  will. 
And  not  at  all  by  Thy  eternal  Light. 
For  oft  I  sin. 
And  never  seem  to  win. 
But  lose  at  each  attack ; 
Then  turning  downcast  back, 
Repent  me  of  each  fresh  accursed  fall. 
But  though  defeat  be  still  my  only  lot, 
And  still  my  soul  I  blot 
With  sores  that  sting  and  gall ; 
Yet  must  I  persevere  unto  the  end, 
Knowing  that  God  will  lend 
Grace  ere  my  life  is  past. 
Ere  I  with  death  stand  face  to  face  at  last. 

F.  J.  Patmore 


/// 
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FRAIL  life !  in  which  through  mists  of  human 
breath 
We  grope  for  truth,  and  make  our  progress  slow, 
Because  by  passion  blinded  ;  till  by  death 
Our  passions  ending,  we  begin  to  know. 

O  reverend  death  !  whose  looks  can  soon  advise 
Even  scornful  youth,  while  priests  their  doctrine 

waste. 
Yet  mocks  us  too ;  for  he  does  make  us  wise, 
When  by  his  coming  our  affairs  are  past. 

O  harmless  death  !  whom  still  the  valiant  brave, 
The  wise  expect,  the  sorrowful  invite. 
And  all  the  good  embrace,  who  know  the  grave 
A  short  dark  passage  to  eternal  light. 

Sir  William  Davenant 
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MARCH  I 

EARLIEST  SPRING 

TOSSING  his  mane  of  snows  in  wildest  eddies 
and  tangles 
Warlike  March  cometh  in,  hoarse  with  tempes-' 
tuous  breath, 
Through  all  the  moaning  chimneys,  and  'thwart  all 
the  hollows  and  angles 
Round    the    shuddering    house,    breathing    of 
winter  and  death. 

But  in  my  heart  I  feel  the  life  of  the  wood  and  the 
meadow 
Thrilling  the  pulses  that  own  kindred  with  fibres 
that  lift 
Bud  and  blade  to  the  sunward,  within  the  inscrut- 
able shadow, 
Deep  in  the  oak's  chill  core,  under  the  gathering 
drift. 

Nay,  to  earth's  life  and  mine  some  presence  or 
dream  or  desire 
(How   shall    I    name   it   aright?)    comes   for   a 
moment  and  goes — 
Rapture  of  life  ineffable,  perfect — as  if  in  the  briar, 
Leafless  there  by  the  door,  trembles  the  sense  of 
a  rose. 

W.  D.    How  ELLS 
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THE   MESSAGE   OF   THE   MARCH    WIND 

FAIR  now  is  the  springtide,  now  earth  lies  be- 
holding 
With  the  eyes  of  a  lover,  the  face  of  the  sun  ; 
Long  lasteth  the  daylight,  and  hope  is  enfolding 
The  green-growing  acres  with  increase  begun. 

Now  sweet,  sweet  it  is  through   the  land  to  be 
straying 
'Mid  the  birds  and  the  blossoms  and  beasts  of 
the  field ; 
Love  mingles  with  love,  and  no  evil  is  weighing 
On  thy  heart  or  mine,  where  all  sorrow  is  healed. 

From  township  to  township,   o'er  down  and   by 
tillage 
Far,  far  have  we  wandered  and  long  was  the 
day; 
But  now  Cometh  eve  at  the  end  of  the  village, 
Where  over  the  grey  wall  the  church  riseth  grey. 

There's  wind  in  the  twilight ;   in  the  white  road 
before  us. 
The  straw  from  the  ox-yard  is  blowing  about ; 
The  moon's  rim  is  rising,  a  star  glitters  o'er  us. 
And  the  vane  on  the  spire-top  is  swinging  in 
doubt. 

Down  there  dips  the  highway,  toward  the  bridge 
crossing  over 
The  brook  that  runs  on  to  the  Thames  and  the 
sea. 
Draw  closer,  my  sweet,  we  are  lover  and  lover ; 
This  eve  thou  art  given  to  gladness  and  me. 
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Come  back  to  the  inn,  love,  and  the  lights  and  the 
fire, 
And  the  fiddler's  old  tune  and  the  shuffling  of 
feet; 
For  there  in  a  while  shall  be  rest  and  desire, 
And  there  shall  the  morrow's  uprising  be  sweet. 

William  Morris 
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GOOD  COUNSEL 

AT  early  dawn  through  London  you  must  go 
Until  you  come  where   long  black   hedge- 
rows grow, 
With  pink  buds  pearled,  and  here  and  there  a  tree, 
And  gates  and  stiles ;    and  watch   good  country 

folk; 
And  scent  the  spicy  smoke 
Of  withered  weeds  that  burn  where  gardens  be ; 
And  in  a  ditch  perhaps  a  primrose  see. 

The  rooks  shall  stalk  the  plough,  larks  mount  the 

skies, 
Blackbirds  and  speckled  thrushes  sing  aloud, 
Hid  in  a  warm  white  cloud 
Mantling  the  thorn,  and  far  away  shall  rise 
The  milky  low  of  cows  and  farm-yard  cries. 

John  Davidson 
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HOPE 

WHITE  as  a  white  sail  on  a  dusky  sea, 
When  half  the  horizon's  clouded  and  half 
free, 
Fluttering  beneath  the  dun  wave  and  the  sky, 
Is  Hope's  last  gleam  in  man's  extremity. 
Her  anchor  parts  ;  but  still  her  snowy  sail 
Attracts  our  eye  amidst  the  rudest  gale  : 
Though  every  wave  she  climbs  divides  us  more, 
The  heart  still  follows  from  the  loneliest  shore. 

Byron 
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BEGGARS 

WHAT  noise  of  viols  is  so  sweet    1 5{  A  1'J 
As  when  our  merry  clappers  ring? 
What  mirth  doth  want  when  beggars  meet  ? 

A  beggar's  life  is  for  a  king. 
Eat,  drink,  and  play,  sleep  when  we  list. 
Go  where  we  will — so  stocks  be  missed. 
Bright  shines  the  sun ;  play,  beggars,  play ! 
Here's  scraps  enough  to  serve  to-day. 

The  world  is  ours,  and  ours  alone  ; 

For  we  alone  have  world  at  will. 
We  purchase  not — all  is  our  own  ; 

Both  fields  and  street  we  beggars  fill. 

Bright  shines  the  sun ;  play,  beggars,  play  ! 

Here's  scraps  enough  to  serve  to-day. 

Frank  Davidson 
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THE  STARLINGS 

EARLY  in  the  springtime,  on  raw  and  windy 
mornings, 
Beneath  the  freezing  house-eaves,  I  heard  the  star- 
lings sing — 
**  Ah,  dreary  March  month,  is  this  then  a  time  for 

building  wearily  ? 
Sad,  sad  to  think  that  the  year  is  but  begun  ". 

Late  in  the  autumn,  on  still  and  cloudless  even- 
ings, 

Among  the  golden  reed-beds  I  heard  the  starlings 
sing— 

"Ah,  that  sweet  March  month,  when  we  and  our 
mates  were  courting, 

Sad,  sad  to  think  that  the  year  is  all  but  done". 

Charles  Kingsley 
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TO  DAFFODILS 

FAIR  daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 
You  haste  away  so  soon  ; 
As  yet  the  early  rising  sun 
Has  not  attained  his  noon. 

Stay,  stay, 
Until  the  hasting  day 

Has  run 
But  to  the  evensong ; 
And,  having  prayed  together,  we 
Will  go  with  you  along. 

We  have  as  short  a  time  to  stay,  as  you  ; 

We  have  as  short  a  spring  ; 
As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay 
As  you,  or  anything. 

We  die 
As  your  hours  do,  and  dry 
Away, 
Like  to  the  summer  rain  ; 
Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning  dew, 
Ne'er  to  be  found  again. 

Robert  Herrick 
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REQUIESCAT 

STREW  on  her  roses,  roses, 
And  never  a  spray  of  yew  ! 
In  quiet  she  reposes  ; 

Ah  !  would  that  I  did  too. 

Her  mirth  the  world  required ; 

She  bathed  it  in  smiles  of  glee. 
But  her  heart  was  tired,  tired, 

And  now  they  let  her  be. 

Her  life  was  turning,  turning, 
In  mazes  of  heat  and  sound  ; 

But  for  peace  her  soul  was  yearning, 
And  now  peace  laps  her  round. 

Her  cabined,  ample  spirit, 

It  fluttered  and  failed  for  breath ; 

To-night  it  doth  inherit 
The  vasty  hall  of  death. 

Matthew  Arnold 
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S.  VERONICA 

THERE  kneels  Veronica,  whose  piety 
Mastered  her  most  tender  womanly  fear, 
As  o'er  the  Via  Dolorosa,  Christ 
Passed,  like  a  lamb  before  her  shearers,  dumb : 
Unmindful  of  herself,  as  of  the  crowd, 
She  only  saw  the  Holy  Face  bedewed 
With    Precious    Blood,    the    Eyes,    blinded    with 

streams 
Which  poured,  life-giving  from  those  blessed  Brows 
Crowned  with  the  wreath  of  cruel  piercing  thorn  ; 
She  saw  but  this,  and  seeing,  sprang  to  wipe 
The  blood  away,  when,  as  the  legend  says, 
Upon  that  handkerchief  there  stood  impressed 
The  Bloody  Countenance,  with  Eyes  upturned, 
The  sorrow-stricken  Face  of  Jesus  Christ : 
Ruddy  it  shone  against  the  snowy  white, 
With  anguish  marred,  yet  full  of  grace  sublime  ! 

Chatterton  Dix 
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OHOLY  LORD,  who  with  the  Children  Three 
Didst  walk  the  piercing  flame, 
Help,  in  those  trial  hours,  which  save  to  Thee 

I  dare  not  name : 
Nor  let  these  quivering  eyes  and  sickening  heart 
Crumble  to  dust  beneath  the  tempter's  dart. 

Thou,  who  didst  once  Thy  life  from  Mary's  breast 

Renew  from  day  to  day, 
Oh,  might  her  smile,  severely  sweet,  but  rest 

On  this  frail  clay ! 
Till  I  am  Thine  with  my  whole  soul ;  and  feaij^ 
N(^  feel  a  secret  joy,  that  Hell  is  near.  ^ 

Cardinal  Newman 
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DROP,  drop,  slow  tears 
And  bathe  those  beauteous  feet 
Which  brought  from  Heaven 

The  news  and  Prince  of  Peace  : 
Cease  not,  wet  eyes, 

His  mercy  to  entreat : 
To  cry  for  vengeance 

Sin  doth  never  cease. 
In  your  deep  floods 

Drown  all  my  faults  and  fears ; 
Nor  let  His  eye 

See  sin,  but  through  my  tears. 

Phineas  Fletcher 
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USQUE  QUO,  DOMINE 

HOW  long,  O  Lord,  shall  I  forgotten  be ? 
What?  ever? 
How  long  wilt  Thou  Thy  hidden  face  from  me 
Dissever  ? 

How  long  shall  I  consult  with  careful  spright, 

In  anguish? 
How  long  shall  I  with  foes'  triumphant  might 

Thus  languish  ? 

Behold  me,  Lord ;  let  to  Thy  hearing  creep 

My  crying : 
Nay,  give  me  eyes  and  light,  lest  that  I  sleep 

In  dying. 

Lest  my  foe  brag,  that  in  my  ruyne  he 

Prevailed ; 
And  at  my  fall  they  joy,  that  troublous  me 

Assailed. 

No  !  no  !     I  trust  on  Thee,  and  joy  in  Thy 

Great  pity : 
Still  therefore,  of  Thy  graces  shall  be  my 

Song's  ditty. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney 
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A  HEBREW  PRAYER 

OLORD,  I  call  on  Thee  when  sore  dismayed, 
And  Thou  wilt  hear  my  voice  and  lend  me 
aid, 
Nor  shall  I  be  of  myriads  afraid, 
For  Thou  wilt  ever  be 
The  portion  of  my  lot, — Thou  savest  me. 

In  troubled  times  Thy  mercy's  plenteous  store 

Is  full  to  overflowing  evermore, 

And  when  in  straitness  I  my  plaint  outpour 

With  words  entreating  Thee, 
Then  with  enlargement  Thou  dost  answer  me. 

Make  known  Thy  love  to  those  that  trust  and  pray, 
To  those  who  hold  Thy  Name  their  keep  and  stay, 
Waiting  for  Thy  salvation  day  by  day. 
Yea,  who,  O  Lord,  but  Thee, 
Shall  make  me  glad,  who  else  deliver  me  ? 

Do  Thou  from  heavenly  heights  my  pain  behold, 
And  lead  me  back  unto  Thy  sheltering  fold, 
That  I  may  answer  scorners  as  of  old : 
Yea,  though  my  dwelling  be 
In  darkest  night,  God  is  a  light  to  me. 

Abraham  Ibn  Ezra 
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Wl^  cannot  kindle  when  we  will 
^  ^       The  fire  which  in  the  heart  resides. 

The  spirit  bloweth  and  is  still, 

In  mystery  our  soul  abides. 

But  tasks  in  hours  of  insight  willed 
Can  be  through  hours  of  gloom  fulfilled. 

With  aching  hands  and  bleeding  feet 
We  dig  and  heap,  lay  stone  on  stone ; 
We  bear  the  burden  and  the  heat 
Of  the  long  day,  and  wish  'twere  done. 
Not  till  the  hours  of  light  return, 
All  we  have  built  do  we  discern. 

Matthew  Arnold 
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MARCH   15 

THE  One  remains,  the  many  change  and  pass ; 
Heaven's  light  for  ever  shines,  earth's  shadows 

fly; 

Life,  like  a  dome  of  many  coloured  glass. 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  eternity, 
Until  Death  tramples  it  to  fragments. — Die, 

If  thou  wouldst  be  with  that  which  thou  dost  seek  ! 
Follow  where  all  is  fled  ! — Rome's  azure  sky. 

Flowers,  ruins,  statues,  music,  words,  are  weak 

The  glory  they  transfuse  with  fitting  truth  to  speak. 

Why  linger,  why  turn  back,  why  shrink,  my  heart  ? 

Thy  hopes  are  gone  before  :  from  all  things  here 
They  have  departed ;  thou  shouldst  now  depart. 

A  light  is  passed  from  the  revolving  year. 

And  man  and  woman ;  and  what  still  is  dear 
Attracts  to  crush,  repels  to  make  thee  wither. 

The  soft  sky  smiles,  the  low  wind  whispers  near : 
'Tis  Adonais  calls  !     O  hasten  thither  ! 
No  more  let  life  divide  what  death  can  join  to- 
gether. 

That  light  whose  smile  kindles  the  universe. 

That  beauty  in  which  all  things  work  and  move, 

That  benediction  which  the  eclipsing  curse 
Of  birth  can  quench  not,  that  sustaining  Love 
Which  through  the  web  of  being  blindly  wove 

By  man  and  beast  and  earth  and  air  and  sea, 
Burns  bright  or  dim,  as  each  are  mirrors  of 

The  fire  for  which  all  thirst,  now  beams  on  me, 

Consuming  the  last  clods  of  cold  mortality. 

Shelley 
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WHEN  smoke  stood  up  from  Ludlow, 
And  mist  blew  off  from  Teme, 
And  blithe  afield  to  ploughing 
Against  the  morning  beam 
I  strode  beside  my  team, 

The  blackbird  in  the  coppice 

Looked  out  to  see  me  stride, 
And  hearkened  as  I  whistled 

The  trampling  team  beside, 

And  fluted  and  replied  :  ; 

'*  Lie  down,  lie  down,  young  yeoman. 

What  use  to  rise  and  rise  ? 
Rise  man  a  thousand  mornings, 

Yet  down  at  last  he  lies, 

And  then  the  man  is  wise." 

I  heard  the  tune  he  sang  me, 

And  spied  his  yellow  bill ; 
I  picked  a  stone  and  aimed  it 

And  threw  it  with  a  will : 

And  then  the  bird  was  still. 

Then  my  soul  within  me 

Took  up  the  blackbird's  strain,  ^ 

And  still  beside  the  horses 

Along  the  dewy  lane  ' 

It  sang  the  song  again  : 

"  Lie  down,  lie  down,  young  yeoman ; 

The  sun  moves  always  west ; 
The  road  one  treads  to  labour  ,  \ 

Will  lead  one  home  to  rest,  -nifnuano' ) 

And  that  will  be  the  best ". 

A.    E.    HOUSMAN 
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DAFFODILS 


T  WANDERED  lonely  as  a  cloud 

A     That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills, 

When  all  at  once  1  saw  a  crowd, 

A  host  of  golden  daffodils, 

Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 

Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
And  twinkle  on  the  milky  way, 
They  stretched  in  never-ending  line 
Along  the  margin  of  the  bay  : 
Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance 
Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  beside  them  danced,  but  they 

Outdid  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee  : — 

A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay 

In  such  a  jocund  company  ! 

I  gazed — and  gazed — but  little  thought 

What  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought ; 

For  oft  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 
In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 
They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  soHtude  ; 
And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills, 
And  dances  with  the  daffodils. 

Wordsworth 
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MARCH 

BLOSSOM  on  the  plum, 
Wild  wind  and  merry ; 
Leaves  upon  the  cherry, 
And  one  swallow  come. 

Red  windy  dawn, 

Swift  rain  and  sunny  ; 

Wild  bees  seeking  honey. 
Crocus  on  the  lawn  ; 

Blossom  on  the  plum. 

Grass  begins  to  grow, 

Dandelions  come ; 
Snowdrops  haste  to  go 
After  last  month's  snow  ;  ,7/ 

Rough  winds  beat  and  blow, 

Blossom  on  the  plum. 

Nora  Hopper 
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LABUNTUR  ANNI 

IN  the  old  year's  distance,  I  remember  well, 
How  a  passing  shadow  came  with  the  passing 
bell; 
Elder  generations  passing  swift  away  ; 
Yet  the  shadow  came  and  went ;  youth  again  was 

gay. 

r 

In  the  midway  distance,  I  remember  well, 
Deeper  fell  the  shadow  then  with  the  passing  bell ; 
Warrior,  statesman,  poet,  priest,  mighty  in    their 

day, 
All  our  manhood  mourning  wept  when  they  passed 

away. 

Now  there  is  no  distance  more,  near  the  goal  at 

last, 
Time  has  nothing  left  to  give ;  all  is  of  the  past ; 
Father,  mother,  sister,  brother,  none  are  left  behind, 
Only  in  the  old  tree  still  sings  the  old  sea  wind. 

Sings  as  in  those  distant  years  long,  long  ago. 
Cradle-song  of  childhood  once,  age's  death-song 

now  : 
Sings  with  moanings  manifold  the  wonders  of  the 

sea, 
Peril,  loss,  adventure,  hope,  and  a  better  hope  to 

be. 

A.  G.  Butler 
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OH  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good     ^^  T 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill,  ^ 

To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will, 
Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood ; 

That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet ; 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed, 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void,  -^'  nf 

When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete  j^^>^^ 

rrcV/ 

That  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain ; 

That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 

Is  shrivelled  in  a  fruitless  fire. 
Or  but  subserves  another's  gain. 

Behold  we  know  not  anything ; 

I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 

At  last — far  off — at  last,  to  all. 
And  every  winter  change  to  spring. 

So  runs  my  dream  :  but  what  am  I  ? 

An  infant  crying  in  the  night  : 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light : 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry. 

Tennyson 
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PINK  ALMOND      ,     . 
It 

SO  delicate,  so  airy. 
The  almond  on  the  tree. 
Pink  stars  that  some  good  fairy  ,j 
Has  made  for  you  and  me. 

A  little  cloud  of  roses. 

All  in  a  world  of  grey, 
The  almond  flower  uncloses 

Upon  the  wild  March  day. 

A  mist  of  roses  blowing 

The  way  of  fog  and  sleet, 
A  dust  of  roses  showing 

For  grey  dust  in  the  street. 

Pink  snow  upon  the  branches. 
Pink  snow-flakes  falling  down 

In  rosy  avalanches  ' 

Upon  the  dreary  town. 

A  rain,  a  shower  of  roses. 

All  in  a  roseless  day 
The  almond  tree  uncloses 

Her  roses  on  the  grey. 

Katharine  Tynan-Hinkson 
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THE  WANDER-LOVERS 

T^OWN  the  world  with  Marna  ! 
^-^     That's  the  hfe  for  me  ! 
Wandering  with  the  wandering  wind, 
Vagabond  and  unconfined ! 
Roving  with  the  roving  rain 
Its  unboundaried  domain ! 
Kith  and  kin  of  wander-kind, 
Children  of  the  sea ! 

Petrels  of  the  sea-drift ! 
Swallows  of  the  lea  ! 
Arabs  of  the  whole  wide  girth  .  ^ 
Of  the  wind-encircled  earth  ! 
In  all  climes  we  pitch  our  tents 
Cronies  of  the  elements. 
With  the  secret  lords  of  birth 
Intimate  and  free. 

Down  the  world  with  Marna, 
Daughter  of  the  fire  I 
Marna  of  the  deathless  hope, 
Still  alert  to  win  new  scope 
Where  the  wings  of  life  may  spread 
For  a  flight  unhazarded  ! 
Dreamy  of  the  speech  to  cope 
With  the  heart's  desire. 

Marna  of  the  far  quest 
After  the  Divine  ! 
Striving  ever  for  some  goal 
Past  the  blunder-god's  control ! 

2>Z 


Dreaming  of  potential  years 
When  no  day  shall  dawn  in  fears, 
That's  the  Marna  of  my  soul, 
Wander-bride  of  mine. 


Bliss  Carman 
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OPPORTUNITY 

HE  who  bends  to  himself  a  joy 
Doth  the  winged  life  destroy ; 
But  he  who  kisses  joy  as  it  flies 
Lives  in  eternity's  sunrise. 

If  you  trap  the  moment  before  it's  ripe, 
The  tears  of  repentance  you'll  certainly  wipe  ; 
But  if  once  you  let  the  ripe  moment  go, 
You  can  never  wipe  off  the  tears  of  woe. 

William  Blake 
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"  T  F  e'er  my  son 

-L     Follow  the  war,  tell  him  it  is  a  school 
Where  all  the  principles  tending  to  honour 
Are  taught,  if  truly  followed — 

To  dare  boldly 
In  a  fair  cause,  and  for  the  country's  safety. 
To  run  upon  the  cannon's  mouth  undaunted ; 
To  obey  their  leaders,  and  shun  mutinies ; 
To  bear  with  patience  the  Winter's  cold 
And  Summer's  scorching  heat — 
Are  the  essential  parts  make  up  a  soldier .'7 

Massinger 
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A  VE  MARIA  !  blessed  maid  ! 
-^^     Lily  of  Eden's  fragrant  shade,        ; 

Who  can  express  the  love 
That  nurtured  thee  so  pure  and  sweet, 
Making  thy  heart  a  shelter  meet 

For  Jesus'  holy  Dove  ? 

Ave  Maria  !  Mother  blest, 

To  whom  caressing  and  caressed 

Clings  the  Eternal  Child  ; 
Favoured  beyond  Archangel's  dream 
When  first  on  thee  with  tenderest  gleam 

Thy  new-born  Saviour  smiled. 

John  Keble 
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lOc'iTi^rTHE  DYING  SWAN 

THE  plain  was  grassy,  wild  and  bare, 
Wide,  wild,  and  open  to  the  air, 
Which  had  built  up  everywhere 
An  under-roof  of  doleful  grey. 
With  an  inner  voice  the  river  ran, 
Adown  it  floated  a  dying  swan, 
And  loudly  did  lament. 
It  was  the  middle  of  the  day. 
Ever  the  weary  wind  went  on, 

And  took  the  reed-tops  as  it  went. 

Some  blue  peaks  in  the  distance  rose. 

And  white  against  the  cold-white  sky 

Shone  out  their  crowning  snows, 
One  willow  over  the  river  wept, 

And  shook  the  wave  as  the  wind  did  sigh ; 

Above  in  the  wind  was  the  swallow. 
Chasing  itself  at  its  own  wild  will, 
And  far  through  the  marish  green  and  still 
The  tangled  water-courses  slept. 

Shot  over  with  purple  and  green  and  yellow. 

The  wild  swan's  death-hymn  took  the  soul 
Of  that  waste  place  with  joy 
Hidden  in  sorrow :  at  first  to  the  ear 
The  warble  was  low,  and  full  and  clear ; 
And  floating  about  the  under-sky, 
Prevailing  in  weakness  the  coronach  stole 
Sometimes  afar,  and  sometimes  a-near ; 
But  anon  her  awful  jubilant  voice, 
With  a  music  strange  and  manifold, 
Flowed  forth  on  a  carol  free  and  bold ; 
As  when  a  mighty  people  rejoice 
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With  shawms,  and  with  cymbals,  and  harps  of  gold, 

And  the  tumult  of  their  acclaim  is  rolled 

Through  the  open  gates  of  the  city  afar,  ■ '  '~|  " 

To  the  shepherd  who  watcheth  the  evening  star.   ' 

And  the  creeping  mosses  and  clambering  weeds. 

And  the  willow  branches  hoar  and  dank, 

And  the  wavy  swell  of  the  soughing  reeds, 

And  the  wave-worn  horns  of  the  echoing  bank,      /.. 

And  the  silvery  marish-flowers  that  throng 

The  desolate  creeks  and  pools  among, 

Were  flooded  over  with  eddying  song. 

Tennyson 
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THE  VIOLET 

OH  faint,  delicious,  springtime  violet, 
Thine  odour,  like  a  key. 
Turns  noiselessly  in  memory's  wards  to  let 
A  thought  of  sorrow  free. 

The  breath  of  distant  fields  upon  my  brow 

Blows  through  that  open  door, 
The  sound  of  wind-borne  bells,  more  sweet  and  low 

And  sadder  than  of  yore. 

A  spring  goes  singing  through  its  reedy  grass, 

A  lark  sings  o'er  my  head, 
Drowned  in  the  sky — O  pass,  ye  visions,  pass, 

I  would  that  I  were  dead  ! — 

Why  hast  thou  opened  that  forbidden  door 

From  which  I  ever  flee  ? 
O  vanished  joy !     O  Love  that  art  no  more, 

Let  my  vexed  spirit  be ! 

O  violet !  thine  odour  through  my  brain 

Hath  searched  and  stung  to  grief 
This  sunny  day,  as  if  a  curse  did  stain 

Thy  velvet  leaf. 

William  W.  Story 
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O  PROSERPINA, 
For  the  flowers  now,  that,  frighted,  thou  let'st 
fall 
From  Dis's  waggon  !  daffodils. 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty ;  violets  dim, 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes. 
Or  Cytherea's  breath  ;  pale  primroses. 
That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength,  a  malady 
Most  incident  to  maids  ;  bold  oxlips,  and 
The  crown  imperial ;  lilies  of  all  kinds, 
The  flower-de-luce  being  one. 

Shakespeare 
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SAY  not  the  struggle  nought  availeth, 
The  labour  and  the  wounds  are  vam^ 
The  enemy  faints  not  nor  faileth, 

And  as  things  have  been  they  remain. 

If  hopes  were  dupes,  fears  may  be  liars  ; 

It  may  be  in  yon  smoke  concealed, 
Your  comrades  chase  e'en  now  the  fliers, 

And,  but  for  you,  possess  the  field. 

For  while  the  tired  waves,  vainly  breaking, 
Seem  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain, 

Far  back,  through  creeks  and  inlets  making, 
Comes  silent,  flooding  in,  the  main. 

And  not  by  eastern  windows  only, 

When  daylight  comes,  comes  in  the  light ; 

In  front  the  sun  climbs  slow,  how  slowly, 
But  westward,  look,  the  land  is  bright. 

Arthur  Hugh  Clough 
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THE  splendour  falls  on  castle  walls 
And  snowy  summits  old  in  story : 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes, 
And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 
Blow,  bugle,  answer  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

O  hark,  O  hear !     How  thin  and  clear. 
And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going ! 
O  sweet  and  far  from  cliff  and  scar 
The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing  ! 
Blow,  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  replying : 
Blow,  bugle,  answer  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

O  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky, 

They  faint  on  hill  or  field  or  river : 
Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul. 
And  grow  for  ever  and  for  ever. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 
And  answer  echoes,  answer,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

Tennyson 
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DIRGE  FROM  CYMBELINE 

FEAR  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun, 
Nor  the  furious  winter  rages ; 
Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done, 

Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wages  : 
Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must. 
As  chimney-sweepers  come  to  dust. 

Fear  no  more  the  frown  o'  the  great, 
Thou  art  past  the  tyrant's  stroke ; 

Care  no  more  to  clothe  and  eat : 
To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak ; 

The  sceptre,  learning,  physic  must 

All  follow  this,  and  come  to  dust. 

Fear  no  more  the  lightning-flash, 
Nor  the  all-dreaded  thunder-stone ; 

Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash, 
Thou  hast  finished  joy  and  moan  ; 

All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must 

Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust. 

No  exorciser  harm  thee ! 
Nor  no  witchcraft  charm  thee ! 
Ghost  unlaid  forbear  thee  ! 
Nothing  ill  come  near  thee  ! 
Quiet  consummation  have : 
And  renowned  be  thy  grave. 

Shakespeare 
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APRIL  I 

HOME  THOUGHTS  FROM  ABROAD 

OH,  to  be  in  England  now  that  April's  there, 
And  whoever  wakes  in  England  sees,  some 
morning,  unaware, 
That  the  lowest  boughs  and  the  brushwood  sheaf 
Round  the  elm-tree  bole  are  in  tiny  leaf. 
While  the  chaffinch  sings  on  the  orchard  bough 
In  England — now  ! 
And  after  April,  when  May  follows, 
And  the  white-throat  builds,  and  all  the  swallows ! 
Hark,  where  my  blossomed  pear-tree  in  the  hedge 
Leans  to  the  field  and  scatters  on  the  clover 
Blossoms    and    dew-drops — at    the    bent    spray's 

edge — 
That's  the  wise  thrush  :  he  sings  each  song  twice 

over 
Lest  you  should  think  he  never  could  recapture 
That  first  fine  careless  rapture ! 
And  though  the  fields  look  rough  with  hoary  dew, 
All  will  be  gay  when  noontide  wakes  anew 
The  buttercups,  the  little  children's  dower, 
Far  brighter  than  this  gaudy  melon-flower ! 

Robert  Browning 
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TO  PARIS 

WE  journeyed  fast  through  flowery  Norman- 
France, 
And  saw  green  rounded  slopes  where  milky-ways 
Of  starry  primrose  wandered,  and  long  sprays 
Of  dipping  sallows  meshed  the  river's  glance. 
A  thousand  April  lights  with  golden  lance 
Held  joyous  tourney.     Here,  in  Corot's  greys, 
Drowsed  hoary  orchards ;  there  a  twinkling  maze 
Of  thin- stemmed   poplars   seemed  to  shiver  and 

dance 
As  we  flew  past.     What  nameless  hamlets  lay 
With   blue-black,   huddled   roofs   round   one   old 

spire ; 
And  in  the  landscape's  picture-gallery  wide 
What  charm,  form,  colour  through  the  delicate  day ! 
Then,  housed  and  peaceful  by  the  crackling  fire. 
We  heard  the  pulse  of  Paris  beat  outside. 

G.  M.  Seymour 
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SPRING  speaks  again,  and  all  our  woods  are 
stirred, 
And  all  our  wide  glad  wastes  a-flower  around, 
That  twice  have  heard  keen  April's  clarion  sound 
Since  here  we  first  together  saw  and  heard 
Spring's  light  reverberate  and  reiterate  word 
Shine  forth  and  speak  in  season.     Life  stands 

crowned 
Here  with  the  best  one  thing  it  ever  found, 
As  of  my  soul's  best  birthdays  dawns  the  third. 

There  is  a  friend  that  as  the  wise  man  saith 
Cleaves  closer  than  a  brother :  nor  to  me 

Hath  time  not  shown  thro'  days  like  waves  at 
strife 
This  truth  more  sure  than  all  things  else  but  death, 
This  pearl  most  perfect  found  in  all  the  sea 
That  washes  toward  your  feet  these  waifs  of  life. 

Swinburne 
To  Theodore  Watts- Dunto?t 
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TRUST 

THE  same  old  baffling  questions  !    O  my  friend, 
I  cannot  answer  them.     In  vain  I  send 
My  soul  into  the  dark,  where  never  burn 

The  lamps  of  Science,  nor  the  natural  light 
Of  Reason's  sun  and  stars  !  I  cannot  learn 
Their  great  and  solemn  meanings,  nor  discern 
The  awful  secrets  of  the  eyes  which  turn 

Evermore  on  us  through  the  day  and  night 

With  silent  challenge  and  a  dumb  demand, 
Proffering  the  riddles  of  the  dread  unknown. 
Like  the  calm  sphinxes,  with  their  eyes  of  stone, 

Questioning  the  centuries  from  their  veils  of  sand ! 
I  have  no  answer  for  myself  and  thee, 
Save  that  I  learned  beside  my  mother's  knee ; 

"All  is  of  God  that  is,  and  is  to  be ; 

And  God  is  good  ".     Let  this  suffice  us  still, 

Resting  in  childlike  trust  upon  His  will 
Who  moves  to  His  great  ends  unthwarted  by  the  ill. 

Whittier 
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THE  loss,  if  loss  there  be,  is  mine, 
And  yet  not  mine  if  understood  ; 
For  one  shall  grasp  and  one  resign. 
One  drink  life's  rue,  and  one  its  wine, 
And  God  shall  make  the  balance  good. 

O  power  to  do  !    O  baffled  will ! 

O  prayer  and  action  !  ye  are  one. 
Who  may  not  strive,  may  yet  fulfil 
The  harder  task  of  standing  still, 

And  good  but  wished  with  God  is  done. 

Whittier 
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A  FAREWELL 

WITH  all  my  will,  but  much  against  my  heart 
We  two  now  part, 
My  Very  Dear. 

Our  solace  is,  the  sad  road  lies  so  clear. 
It  needs  no  art. 
With  faint  averted  feet 
And  many  a  tear. 
In  our  opposed  paths  to  persevere. 

Go  thou  to  East,  I  West. 

We  will  not  say 

There's  any  hope,  it  is  so  far  away. 

But,  O  my  Best, 

When  the  one  darling  of  our  widowhead, 

The  nursling  Grief, 

Is  dead, 

And  no  dews  blur  our  eyes 

To  see  the  peach-bloom  come  in  evening  skies, 

Perchance  we  may, 

Where  now  this  night  is  day, 

And  even  through  faith  of  still  averted  feet. 

Making  full  circle  of  our  banishment, 

Amazed  meet ; 

The  bitter  journey  to  the  bourne  so  sweet 

Seasoning  the  termless  feast  of  our  content 

With  tears  of  recognition  never  dry. 

Coventry  Patmore 
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SEPARATION 

THERE  is  a  mountain  and  a  wood  between  us, 
Where  the  lone  shepherd  and  late  bird  have 
seen  us 
Morning  and  noon  and  eventide  repass. 
Between  us  now  the  mountain  and  the  wood 
Seem  standing  darker  than  last  year  they  stood, 
And  say  we  must  not  cross — alas  !  alas  ! 

Walter  Savage  Landor 
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THE  WISH 


WELL  then  ;  I  now  do  plainly  see 
This  busy  world  and  I  shall  ne'er  agree ; 
The  very  honey  of  all  earthly  joy 
Does  of  all  meats  the  soonest  cloy. 

And  they,  methinks,  deserve  my  pity, 
Who  for  it  can  endure  the  stings, 
The  crowd,  and  buzz,  and  murmurings 
Of  this  great  hive,  the  city. 

Ah  yet,  e'er  I  descend  to  the  grave 

May  I  a  small  house  and  a  large  garden  have  ! 
And  a  few  friends,  and  many  books,  both  true. 
Both  wise,  and  both  delightful  too ! 

And  since  love  ne'er  will  from  me  flee, 
A  mistress  moderately  fair. 
And  good  as  guardian  angels  are, 

Only  beloved  and  loving  me ! 

How  happy  here  should  I, 

And  one  dear  she  live,  and  embracing,  die  1 
She  who  is  all  the  world,  and  can  exclude 
In  deserts  solitude. 

I  should  have  then  this  only  fear. 
Lest  men  when  they  my  pleasure  see, 
Should  hither  throng  to  live  like  me, 

And  make  a  city  here. 

Abraham  Cowley 
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ARE  you  in  earnest  ?     Seize  this  very  minute, 
What  you  can  do,  or  dream  you  can,  begin 

Boldness  has  genius,  power,  and  magic  in  it. 
Only  engage  and  then  the  mind  grows  heated ; 
Begin  and  then  the  work  will  be  completed. 

Goethe 
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WHAN  that  ApriUe  with  his  shoures  sote 
The  droghte  of  Marche  hath  perced  to  the 
rote, 
And  bathed  every  veyne  in  swich  lic6ur, 
Of  which  vertil  engendred  is  the  flour ; 
Whan  Zephirus  eek  with  his  swete  breeth 
Inspired  hath  in  every  holt  and  heeth 
The  tendre  croppes,  and  the  yonge  sonne 
Hath  in  the  Ram  his  halfe  cours  y-ronne. 
And  smale  fowles  maken  melodye, 
That  slepen  al  the  night  with  open  ye, 
(So  priketh  hem  natiire  in  hir  corages) : 
Than  longen  folk  to  goon  on  pilgrimages 
(And  palmers  for  to  seken  straunge  strondes) 
To  feme  halwes,  couthe  in  sondry  londes. 

Chaucer 
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MORNING  SOUNDS 

BUT  who  the  melodies  of  morn  can  tell  ? 
The  wild  brook  babbling  down  the  moun- 
tain-side ; 
The  lowing  herd  ;  the  sheepfold's  simple  bell ; 
The  pipe  of  early  shepherd  dim  descried 
In  the  low  valley ;  echoing  far  and  wide 
The  clamorous  horn  along  the  cliffs  above ; 
The  hollow  murmur  of  the  ocean-tide ; 
The  hum  of  bees,  the  linnet's  lay  of  love, 
And  the  full  choir  that  wakes  the  universal  grove. 

The  cottage  curs  at  early  pilgrim  bark ; 
Crowned  with  her  pail  the  tripping  milkmaid  sings ; 
The  whistling  ploughman  stalks  afield,  and  hark  ! 
Down  the  rough  slope  the  ponderous  waggon  rings ; 
Through  rustling  corn  the  hare  astonished  springs ; 
Slow  tolls  the  village  clock  the  drowsy  hour ; 
The  partridge  bursts  away  on  whirring  wings  ; 
Deep  mourns  the  turtle  in  sequestered  bower, 
And  shrill  lark  carols  clear  from  her  aerial  tower. 

James  Beattie 


OLORD,  my  God,  do  Thou  Thy  holy  will— 
I  will  lie  still  i 
I  will  not  stir,  lest  I  forsake  Thine  arm, 

And  break  the  charm 
Which  lulls  me,  clinging  to  my  Father's  breast, 
In  perfect  rest. 

Wild  Fancy,  peace !  thou  must  not  me  beguile 

With  thy  false  smile : 
I  know  thy  flatteries  and  thy  cheating  ways ; 

Be  silent,  Praise, 
Blind  guide,  with  siren  voice,  and  blinding  all 

That  hear  thy  call. 

Come,  Self-devotion,  high  and  pure. 
Thoughts  that  in  thankfulness  endure, 
Though  dearest  hopes  are  faithless  found. 
And  dearest  hearts  are  bursting  round. 
Come,  Resignation,  spirit  meek. 
And  let  me  kiss  thy  placid  cheek, 
And  read  in  thy  pale  eye  serene 
Their  blessing  who  by  faith  can  wean 
Their  souls  from  sense,  and  learn  to  love 
God  only,  and  the  joys  above. 

"  O  Father,  not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done"— 

So  spake  the  Son. 
Be  this  our  charm,  mellowing  Earth's  ruder  noise 

Of  griefs  and  joys, 
That  we  may  cling  for  ever  to  Thy  breast 

In  perfect  rest ! 

John  Keble 
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APRIL  13 


I  STAY  my  haste,  I  make  delays, 
For  what  avails  this  eager  pace  ? 
I  stand  amid  eternal  ways, 

And  what  is  mine  shall  know  my  face. 

Asleep,  awake,  by  night  or  day. 
The  friends  I  seek  are  seeking  me ; 

No  wind  can  drive  my  bark  astray, 
Nor  change  the  tide  of  destiny. 

The  waters  know  their  own,  and  draw 
The  brooks  that  spring  in  yonder  height ; 

So  flows  the  good  with  equal  law 
Unto  the  soul  of  pure  delight. 

The  stars  come  nightly  to  the  sky ; 

The  tidal  wave  unto  the  sea ; 
Nor  time  nor  space,  nor  deep  nor  high, 

Can  keep  my  own  away  from  me. 

John  Burroughs 


APRIL   14 


STRONG  Son  of  God,  immortal  Love, 
Whom  we,  that  have  not  seen  Thy  face, 
By  faith,  and  faith  alone,  embrace, 
Believing  where  we  cannot  prove  ; 

Thine  are  these  orbs  of  light  and  shade ; 

Thou  madest  Life  in  man  and  brute ; 

Thou  madest  Death  ;  and  lo,  Thy  foot 
Is  on  the  skull  which  Thou  hast  made. 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust : 
Thou  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why. 
He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die ; 

And  Thou  hast  made  him ;  Thou  art  just. 

Thou  seemest  human  and  Divine, 
The  highest,  holiest  manhood,  Thou : 
Our  wills  are  ours,  we  know  not  how ; 

Our  wills  are  ours  to  make  them  Thine. 

Tennyson 
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April  15 

WHAT  if  within  His  world,  His  Church,  our 
Lord 
Have  entered  thee,  as  in  some  temple  gate, 
Where,  looking  round,  each  glance  might  thee  afford 

Some  glorious  earnest  of  thine  high  estate. 
And  thou,  false  heart  and  frail,  hast  turned  from  all 
To  worship  pleasure's  shadow  on  the  wall  ? 

If,  when  the  Lord  of  Glory  was  in  sight. 

Thou  turn  thy  back  upon  that  fountain  clear. 

To  bow  before  the  "  little  drop  of  light," 

Which  dim-eyed  men  call  praise  and  glory  here ; 

What  dost  thou,  but  adore  the  sun,  and  scorn 

Him  at  whose  only  word  both  sun  and  stars  were 
born? 

If  while  around  thee  gales  from  Eden  breathe. 
Thou  hide  thine  eyes  to  make  thy  peevish  moan 

Over  some  broken  reed  of  earth  beneath, 
Some  darling  of  blind  fancy  dead  and  gone. 

As  wisely  might'st  thou  in  Jehovah's  fame 

Offer  thy  love  and  tears  to  Thammuz  slain. 

Turn  thee  from  these,  or  dare  not  to  inquire 
Of  Him  whose  name  is  Jealous,  lest  in  wrath 

He  hear  and  answer  thine  unblest  desire  : 

Far  better  we  should  cross  His  hghtning's  path 

Than  be  according  to  our  idols  heard, 

And  God  should  take  us  at  our  own  vain  word. 

Thou  who  has  deigned  the  Christian's  heart  to  call 
Thy  Church  and  Shrine ;  whene'er  our  rebel  will 

Would  in  that  chosen  home  of  Thine  install 
Belial  or  Mammon,  grant  us  not  the  ill 

We  blindly  ask  ;  in  very  love  refuse 

Whate'er  Thou  know'st  our  weakness  would  abuse. 
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APRIL  15 

Or  rather  help  us,  Lord,  to  choose  the  good, 
To  pray  for  nought,  to  seek  to  none,  but  Thee, 

Nor  by  "  our  daily  bread  "  mean  common  food, 
Nor  say,  "  From  this  world's  evil  set  us  free  "  ; 

Teach  us  to  love,  with  Christ,  our  sole  true  bliss. 

Else,  though  in  Christ's  own  words,  we  surely  pray 
amiss. 

John  Keble 
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April  i6 


SINCE  thou,  O  fondest  and  truest, 
Hast  loved  me  best  and  longest, 
And  now  with  trust  the  strongest 
The  joy  of  my  heart  renewest ; 

Since  thou  art  dearer  and  dearer 
While  other  hearts  grow  colder, 
And  ever,  as  love  is  older, 
More  lovingly  drawest  nearer  ; 

Since  now  1  see  in  the  measure 
Of  all  my  giving  and  taking, 
Thou  wert  my  hand  in  the  making, 
The  sense  and  soul  of  my  pleasure ; 

The  good  I  have  ne'er  repaid  thee 
In  heaven  I  pray  be  recorded, 
And  all  thy  love  rewarded 
By  God,  thy  Master  that  made  thee. 

Robert  Bridges 
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APRIL   17 


THE  SEA  GYPSY 

I  AM  fevered  with  the  sunset, 
I  am  fretful  with  the  bay, 
For  the  wander-thirst  is  on  me, 
And  my  soul  is  in  Cathay. 

There's  a  schooner  in  the  offing, 
With  her  topsails  shot  with  fire, 

And  my  heart  has  gone  aboard  her 
For  the  islands  of  desire. 

I  must  forth  again  to-morrow ! 

With  the  sunset  I  must  be 
Hull  down  on  the  trail  of  rapture 

In  the  wonder  of  the  sea. 

Richard  Hovey 
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APRIL    l8 


COME,  Sleep,  O  Sleep,  the  certain  knot  of  peace, 
The  baiting-place  of  wit,  the  balm  of  woe, 
The  poor  man's  health,  the  prisoner's  release, 
The  indifferent  judge  between  the  high  and  low. 
With  shield  of  proof  shield  me  from  out  the  prease 
Of  those  fierce  darts  despair  at  me  doth  throw, 

0  make  me  in  those  civil  wars  to  cease  : 

1  will  good  tribute  pay,  if  thou  do  so. 

Take  thou  of  me  sweet  pillows,  sweetest  bed  ; 
A  chamber  deaf  to  noise,  and  blind  to  light ; 
A  rosy  garland  and  a  weary  head. 
And  if  these  things,  as  being  thine  by  right. 
Move  not  thy  heavy  grace,  thou  shalt  in  me, 
Livelier  than  elsewhere,  Stella's  image  see. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney 
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APRIL    19 


A  FLOCK  of  sheep  that  leisurely  pass  by. 
One  after  one ;  the  sound  of  rain,  and  bees 
Murmuring;  the  fall  of  rivers,  winds,  and  seas, 
Smooth  fields,  white  sheets  of  water,  and  pure  sky 
By  turns  have  all  been  thought  of;  yet  I  lie 
Sleepless,  and  soon  the  small  birds'  melodies 
Must  hear,  first  uttered  from  my  orchard  trees ; 
And  the  first  cuckoo's  melancholy  cry. 
Even  thus  last  night,  and  two  nights  more,  I  lay. 
And  could  not  win  thee,  Sleep  !  by  any  stealth ; 
So  do  not  let  me  wear  to-night  away : 
Without  thee  what  is  all  the  morning's  wealth  ? 
Come,  blessed  barrier  betwixt  day  and  day. 
Dear  mother  of  fresh  thoughts  and  joyous  health. 

Wordsworth 
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COR  CORDIUM 

IN   the    hearts   of  the   roots   are   the   buds    of 
spring — 
'  Cowslip  bells,  and  the  orchis  spire — 
Though  the  mists  of  autumn  crawl  and  cling, 
And  dumb  is  every  woodland  choir. 

In  the  heart  of  the  trees  is  the  wine  of  life, 
The  sap  that  yearns  to  leaf  and  fruit, 

Pressed  though  it  be  in  the  winter  strife 
Back  in  the  barren,  buried  root. 

In  the  heart  of  man  is  the  hope  that  thrills 
To  greet  some  far-off,  perfect  spring  ; 

In  the  heart  of  God  is  the  life  that  fills 
The  expectant  heart  of  everything. 

G.  M.  Seymour 


ODE  TO  A  SKYLARRi^f/: 

HAIL  to  thee,  blithe  spirit !  f^ 

Bird  thou  never  wert,  ^f^^  "^^^'^  * 

That  from  heaven,  or  near  it,       "^'''- 
Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 

Higher  still  and  higher 

From  the  earth  thou  springest, 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire ; 
The  blue  deep  thou  wingest. 
And  singing  still   dost  soar,  and   soaring  ever 
singest. 

In  the  golden  lightening 

Of  the  sunken  sun, 
O'er  which  clouds  are  brightening, 

Thou  dost  float  and  run 
Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun. 

With  thy  clear  keen  joyance 

Languor  cannot  be, 
Shadow  of  annoyance 
Never  came  near  thee : 
Thou  lovest ;  but  ne'er  knew  love's  sad  satiety. 

Waking  or  asleep, 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 
Things  more  true  and  deep 
Than  we  mortals  dream. 
Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  in  such  a  crystal 
stream. 
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We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not : 
Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some  pain  is  fraught ; 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  which  tell  of  saddest 
thought,    tiioa  lo  j\':y^i>ji\  rncnl  jnri « 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness  's?:!^-  o^rOoic;  fil 

That  thy  brain  must  know, 
Such  harmonious  madness 
From  my  hps  would  flow, 
The  world  should  listen  then,  as  I  am  listening 
now. 

Shelley 


:  otifU  "ir/jii  omfc»  li^vo/i 
>*i,    c:'s)Vo{  7/jn>f  lo'^Li  UJi\  : J^O'/oI  ModT 

i\i^ji>b  uuin  ffi£^b  : 
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TO  THE  CUCKOO 

'/h^niv>i'(^  BLITHE  new-comer !  I  have  heard, 
^^     I  hear  thee  and  rejoice  : 
jf,ni/fO  cuckoo,  shall  I  call  thee  bird, 
Or  but  a  wandering  voice  ? 

While  I  am  lying  on  the  grass 

Thy  twofold  shout  I  hear ; 
From  hill  to  hill  it  seems  to  pass 
.:;      At  once  far  off  and  near.  ...j 

Wordsworth 

r Sweet  bird !  thy  bower  is  ever  green, 
, ,,;      Thy  sky  is  ever  clear ; 
.Thou  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  song, 
No  winter  in  thy  year  ! 

John  Logan 
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APRIL  23 
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OR  deeds  doe  die,  however  noblie  done, 


And    thoughts   of    men   do   as    themselves 
decay  : 

But  wise  words  taught  in  numbers  for  to  runne, 
Recorded  by  the  Muses,  live  for  aye : 
Ne  may  with  storming  showers  be  washt  away, 
Ne  bitter-breathing  windes  with  harmful  blast, 
Nor  age  nor  envie  shall  them  ever  wast. 

But  Fame  with  golden  wings  aloft  doth  flie 
Above  the  reach  of  ruinous  decay. 
And  with  brave  plumes  doth  beat  the  azure  skie, 
Admir'd  of  base-born  men  from  farre  away  : 
Then  whoso  will  with  vertuous  deeds  assay 
To  mount  to  heaven,  on  Pegasus  must  ride, 
And  with  sweete  poet's  verse  be  glorified. 


Spenser 
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APRIL  "24 


A  SAD  SONG 

WEEP  no  more,  nor  sigh,  nor  groan, 
Sorrow  calls  no  time  that's  gone  : 
Violets  pluckedjthe  sweetest  rain 
Makes  not  fresh  nor  grow  again ; 
Trim  thy  locks,  look  cheerfully  ; 
Fate's  hidden  ends  eyes  cannot  see  : 
Joy^s  winged  dreams  fly  fast, 
Why  should  sadness  longer  last  ? 
Grief  is  but  a  wound  to  woe  ; 
Gentlest  fair,  mourn,  mourn  no  moe. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
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April  25 


LOVE'S  GOOD-MORROW 

PACK,  clouds,  away,  and  welcome  day, 
With  night  we  banish  sorrow ; 
Sweet  air,  blow  soft,  mount  larks  aloft 

To  give  my  love  good-morrow  ! 
Wings  from  the  wind  to  please  her  mind, 

Notes  from  the  lark  I'll  borrow ; 
Bird,  prune  thy  wing,  nightingale,  sing. 
To  give  my  love  good-morrow ; 
To  give  my  love  good-morrow, 
Notes  from  them  both  I'll  borrow. 

Wake  from  thy  nest,  Robin  Redbreast, 

Sing  birds  in  every  furrow ; 
And  from  each  hill,  let  music  shrill 

Give  my  fair  love  good-morrow  ! 
Blackbird  and  thrush  in  every  bush, 

Stare,  linnet,  and  cock-sparrow ! 
You  pretty  elves,  anlongst  yourselves. 

Sing  my  fair  love  good-morrow ; 
To  give  my  love  good-morrow. 
Sing  birds  in  every  furrow. 

Thomas  Heywood 
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April  26 


THE  POET  IN  THE  WOODS 

EVEN  in  the  spring  and  playtime  of  the  year, 
That  calls  the  unwonted  villager  abroad 
With  all  her  little  ones,  a  sportive  train, 
To  gather  kingcups  in  the  yellow  mead, 
And  prink  their  hair  with  daisies,  or  to  pick 
A  cheap  but  wholesome  salad  from  the  brook, 
These  shades  are  all  my  own.     The  tim'rous  hare, 
Grown  so  familiar  with  her  frequent  guest. 
Scarce  shuns  me  ;  and  the  stock-dove  unalarmed 
Sits  cooing  in  the  pine-tree,  nor  suspends 
His  long  love-ditty  for  my  near  approach. 
Drawn  from  his  refuge  in  some  lonely  elm 
That  age  or  injury  has  hollowed  deep, 
Where  on  his  bed  of  wool  or  matted  leaves 
He  has  out-slept  the  winter,  ventures  forth 
To  frisk  awhile,  and  bask  in  the  warm  sun, 
The  squirrel,  flippant,  pert,  and  full  of  play^Mu  i>n/. 
He  sees  me,  and  at  once,  swift  as  a  bird,    *  ::'v-"\^?. 
Ascends  the  neighbouring  beech  ;  there  whisks  his 

brush. 
And  perks  his  ears,  and  stamps  and  scolds  aloud, 
With  all  the  prettiness  of  feigned  alarm, 
And  anger  insignificantly  fierce. 

COWPER 
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APRIL  27 


TIS  the  merry  nightingale 
That  crowds  and  hurries  and  precipitates 
With  fast  thick  warble  his  dehcious  notes, 
As  he  were  fearful  that  an  April  night  ^ 

Would  be  too  short  for  him  to  utter  forth 
His  love-chant,  and  disburthen  his  full  soul 
Of  all  its  music  !     I  know  a  grove 
Is  wild  with  tangling  underwood, 
And  the  trim  walks  are  broken  up,  and  grass, 
Thin  grass  and  kingcups  grow  within  the  paths. 
But  never  elsewhere  in  one  place  I  knew 
So  many  nightingales :  and  far  and  near 
In  wood  and  thicket  over  the  wide  grove 
They  answer  and  provoke  each  other's  songs — 
With  skirmish  and  capricious  passagings, 
And  murmurs  musical,  and  swift  jug,  jug, 
And  one  low  piping  sound  more  sweet  than  all — 
Stirring  the  air  with  such  a  harmony, 
That  should  you  close  your  eyes,  you  might  almost 
Forget  it  was  not  day. 

S.  T.  Coleridge 
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APRIL    28 

TINTS  OF  SPRING 

The  Trees  of  the  Wood  Rejoice  before  the  Lord. 

THE  poets  vaunt  autumnal  hues  too  much  : 
There  is  a  season,  a  brief  twenty  days, 
Intercalated  between  summer's  rays 
And  the  green  flush  of  spring,  whose  tints  are 

such 
As  for  their  depth  and  rich  variety 
Autumnal  colouring  do  outvie. 
In  shading  delicate  and  grace  of  touch. 

The  gilded  oak,  the  willow's  pale  sea-green, 
The  sable  pine  with  brilliant  larches  blending. 
And  the  fair  birch  its  glossy  plumage  lending, 
To  mediate  the  light  and  dark  between ; 
The  yellow  beech,  the  manly  sycamore. 
And  clouds  of  cherry  blossoms  floating  o'er. 
May  well  outdo  sad  autumn's  broidered  scene. 

And  all  is  joy  or  hope  in  earth  and  sky ; 
'Tis  not  like  autumn's  pensive  power  that  lies 
In  beautiful  decay,  which  we  so  prize 
Because  it  is  a  glory  passing  by  ; 
But  a  sweet  sense  that  flowers  are  underfoot, 
And  that  long  evenings  now  are  taking  root. 
And  summer  days  foreshadowed  pleasantly. 

F.  W.  Faber 
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APRIL  29 
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SING  CUCKOO 

CUCKOO  calls  in  the  heavenly  weather 
Cuckoo ! 
I,  my  Love,  and  the  spring  together. 

Soft  are  the  dreams  of  clear  waters  falling, 

Cuckoo ! 
Softer  yet  is  the  cuckoo  calling. 
Cuckoo  utters  the  one  call  only, 

Cuckoo ! 
Lacking  cuckoo  the  spring  were  lonely. 

Katherine  Tynan-Hinkson 
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APRIL   30 

THE  HOUSE  OF  SLEEP 

HE  making  speedy  way  through  the  'spersedair, 
And  through  the  world  of  waters,  wide  and 
deep, 
To  Morpheus'  house  doth  hastily  repair. 
Amid  the  bowels  of  the  earth  full  steep 
And  low,  where  dawning  day  doth  never  peep, 
His  dwelling  is.     There  Tethys  his  wet  bed 
Doth  ever  wash,  and  Cynthia  still  doth  steep 
In  silver  dew  his  ever-drooping  head. 
While  sad  night  over  him  her  mantle  black  doth 
spread. 

Whose  double  gates  he  findeth  locked  fast, 
The  one,  fair  framed  of  burnished  ivory, 
The  other,  all  with  silver  overcast ; 
And  wakeful  dogs  before  them  far  do  lie, 
Watching  to  banish  Care,  their  enemy. 
Who  oft  is  wont  to  trouble  gentle  Sleep. 
By  them  the  sprite  doth  pass  in  quietly, 
And  unto  Morpheus  comes,  whom  drowned  deep 
In  drowsy  fit  he  finds ;  of  nothing  he  takes  keep. 

[  And  more  to  lull  him  in  his  slumber  soft, 

1  A  trickling  stream,  from  high  rock  tumbhng  down. 
And  ever  drizzling  rain  upon  the  loft, 

;'  Mixed  with  a  murmuring  wind,  much  like  the 
sound 

I  Of  swarming  bees,  did  cast  him  in  a  swoon. 
Nor  other  noise,  nor  people's  troublous  cries, 
As  still  are  wont  t'  annoy  the  walled  town. 
Might  there  be  heard  ;  but  careless  Quiet  lies 
Wrapped  in  eternal  silence,  far  from  enemies. 

Spenser 
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MAY  I 

CORINNA'S  MAYING 

«   T    r 

■    i     ' 

GET  up,  get  up  for  shame  1    The  blooming  morn 
Upon  her  wings  presents  the  god  unshorn. 
See  how  Aurora  throws  her  fair 
Fresh-quilted  colours  through  the  air  : 
Get  up,  sweet  Slug-a-bed,  and  see 
The  dew  bespangling  herb  and  tree. 
Each  flower  has  wept,  and  bowed  toward  the  east 
Above  an  hour  since ;  yet  you  not  drest, 
Nay  !  not  so  much  as  out  of  bed  ? 
When  all  the  birds  have  matins  said, 
And  sung  their  thankful  hymns :  'tis  sin, 
Nay,  profanation  to  keep  in, — 
Whenas  a  thousand  virgins  on  this  day, 
Spring  sooner  than  the  lark,  to  fetch  in  May. 

Rise ;  and  put  on  your  foliage,  and  be  seen 
To   come    forth,   like   the   springtime,    fresh    and 
green. 

And  sweet  as  Flora.     Take  no  care 

For  jewels  for  your  gown  and  hair : 

Fear  not ;  the  leaves  will  strew 

Gems  in  abundance  upon  you  : 
Besides  the  childhood  of  the  day  has  kept 
Against  you  come,  some  orient  pearls  unwept : 

Come  and  receive  them  while  the  light 

Hangs  on  the  dew-locks  of  the  night : 

And  Titan  on  the  eastern  hill 

Retires  himself,  or  else  stands  still 
Till  you   come  forth.     Wash,  dress,   be    brief  in 

praying : 
Few  beads  are  best  when  once  we  go  a-Maying. 
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Come,  my  Corinna,  come ;  and  coming,  mark 
How  each  field  turns  a  street ;  each  street  a  park 

Made  green,  and  trimmed  with  trees  :  see  how 

Devotion  gives  each  house  a  bough 

Or  branch  :  each  porch,  each  door,  ere  this, 

And.  ark,  a  tabernacle  is  »l'  ^i-t  /^ 

Made  up  of  whitethorn  neatly  interwove;         '^ 
As  if  here  were  those  cooler  shades  of  love. 

Can  such  delights  be  in  the  street 

And  open  fields,  and  we  not  see't  ? 

Come,  we'll  abroad  :  and  let's  obey 

The  proclamation  made  for  May : 
And  sin  no  more,  as  we  have  done,  by  staying ; 
But,  my  Corinna,  come,  let's  go  a-Maying. 

There's  not  a  budding  boy  or  girl  this  day, 
But  is  got  up,  and  gone  to  bring  in  May. 

A  deal  of  youth,  ere  this,  is  come 

Back,  and  with  whitethorn  laden,  home. 

Some  have  despatched  their  cakes  and  cream. 

Before  that  we  have  left  to  dream  : 
And  some  have  wept,  and  wooed,  and  plighted  troth, 
And  chose  their  priest,  ere  we  can  cast  off  sloth  : 

Many  a  green  gown  has  been  given  ; 

Many  a  kiss,  both  odd  and  even  : 

Many  a  glance,  too,  has  been  sent 

From  out  the  eye,  love's  firmament : 
Many  a  jest  told  of  the  keys  betraying 
This    night,    and   locks   picked  : — Yet   we're    not 
a-Maying. 

Come,  let  us  go,  while  we  are  in  our  prime ; 
And  take  the  harmless  folly  of  the  time ! 

We  shall  grow  old  apace,  and  die 

Before  we  know  our  liberty. 
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Our  life  is  short ;  and  our  days  run 

As  fast  away  as  doth  the  sun  : — 
And  as  a  vapour  or  a  drop  of  rain 
Once  lost,  can  ne'er  be  found  again  : 

So  when  you  or  I  are  made 

A  fable,  song,  or  fleeting  shade ; 

All  love,  all  liking,  all  delight 

Lies  drowned  with  us  in  endless  night. 
Then  while  time  serves,  and  we  are  but  decaying, 
Come,  my  Corinna,  come,  let's  go  a-Maying. 

Robert  Herrick 
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T  REMEMBER,  I  remember 
A     The  house  where  I  was  born, 
The  little  window  where  the  sun 

Came  peeping  in  at  morn  ; 
He  never  came  a  wink  too  soon, 

Nor  brought  too  long  a  day ; 
But  now  I  often  wish  the  night 

Had  borne  my  breath  away. 

I  remember,  I  remember  J  \ 

The  roses,  red  and  white,  ^. 

The  violets,  and  the  lily-cups — 

Those  flowers,  made  of  light ! 
The  lilacs  where  the  robin  built. 

And  where  my  brother  set 
The  laburnum  on  his  birthday, — 

The  tree  is  living  yet ! 

I  remember,  I  remember 

Where  I  was  used  to  swing. 
And  thought  the  air  must  rush  as  fresh 

To  swallows  on  the  wing ; 
My  spirit  flew  in  feathers  then 

That  is  so  heavy  now,  .  h,  yii  i 

And  summer  pools  could  hardly  cool 

The  fever  on  my  brow. 

I  remember,  I  remember 

The  fir-trees  dark  and  high ; 
I  used  to  think  their  slender  tops 

Were  close  against  the  sky : 
It  was  a  childish  ignorance. 

But  now  'tis  little  joy 
To  know  I'm  farther  off*  from  Heaven 

Than  when  I  was  a  boy. 

Thomas  Hood 
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LONG  BARREN  ' 

THOU  didst  hang  upon  a  barren  tree, 
My  God,  for  me : 
Though  I  till  now  be  barren,  now  at  length, 

Lord,  give  me  strength, 
To  bring  forth  fruit  to  Thee. 

Thou  didst  bear  for  me  the  crown  of  thorn, 

Spitting  and  scorn  : 
Though  I  till  now  have  put  forth  thorns,  yet  now 

Strengthen  me,  Thou, 
That  better  fruit  be  borne. 

Thou  Rose  of  Sharon,  Cedar  of  broad  roots, 

Vine  of  sweet  fruits, 
Thou  Lily  of  the  Vale  with  fadeless  leaf, 

Of  thousands  chief. 
Feed  thou  my  feeble  shoots. 

Christina  Rossetti 
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MAY  MORNING 

NOW  the  bright  morning  star,  day's  harbinger, 
Comes  dancing  from  the  east,  and  leads  with 
her 
The  flowery  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose. 
Hail,  bounteous  May,  that  doth  inspire 
Mirth  and  youth  and  warm  desire ! 
Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing, 
Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing. 
Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song. 
And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long. 

Milton 
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Do  you  ask  what  the  birds  say  ?     The  sparrow, 
the  dove. 
The  Hnnet  and  thrush  say,  **  I  love,  and  I  love !  " 
In  the  winter  they're  silent,  the  wind  is  so  strong ; 
What  it  says  I  don't  know,  but  it  sings  a  loud  song. 
But  green  leaves  and  blossoms,  and  sunny  warm 

weather, 
And  singing  and  loving — all  come  back  together. 
The  lark  is  so  brimful  of  gladness  and  love. 
The  green  fields  below  him,  the  blue  sky  above. 
That  he  sings,  and  he  sings,  and  forever  sings  he, 
*'  I  love  my  Love  and  my  Love  loves  me  ". 

S.  T.  CDleridge 
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MAN'S  MEDLEY 

HARK  how  the  birds  do  sing 
And  woods  do  ring  : 
All  creatures  have  their  joy,  and  man  hath  his. 
Yet  if  we  rightly  measure, 

Man's  joy  and  pleasure  j^ 

Rather  hereafter  than  in  present  is.  *  h  / 

Not  that  he  may  not  here 

Taste  of  the  cheer, 
But^  as  birds  drink,  and  straight  lift  up  their  head, 
So  must  he  sip  and  think 
Of  better  drink 
He  may  attain  to  after  he  is  dead. 

■■  ./o:i  t),i- 

Yet  even  the  greatest  griefs  i  >  -^1" 

May  be  reliefs, 
Could  he  but  take  them  right  and  in  their  ways. 
Happy  is  he  whose  heart 

Hath  found  the  art 
To  turn  his  double  pains  to  double  praise. 

George  Herbert 
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THE  SORROW  OF  LOVE    \^     ^^ . 

THE  quarrel  of  the  sparrows  in  the  eaves, 
The  full  round  moon  and  the  star-laden  sky, 
And  the  loud  song  of  the  ever-singing  leaves, 
Had  hid  away  earth's  old  and  weary  cry. 

And  then  you  came  with  those  red  mournful  lips, 
And  with  you  came  the  whole  of  the  world's  tears, 

And  all  the  trouble  of  her  labouring  ships. 
And  all  the  trouble  of  her  myriad  years. 

And  now  the  sparrows  warring  in  the  eaves, 
The  curd-pale  moon,  the  white  stars  in  the  sky, 

And  the  loud  chanting  of  the  unquiet  leaves. 
Are  shaken  with  earth's  old  and  weary  cry.      ■.'  ♦ 

W.  B.  Yeats 
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VANISHED  BLESSINGS 

THE  voice  which  I  did  more  esteem    ""  j 
Than  music  in  her  sweetest  key, 
/  Those  eyes  which  unto  me  did  seem 
/      More  comfortable  than  the  day — 
Those  now  by  me,  as  they  have  been, 
Shall  never  more  be  heard  or  seen ; 
But  what  I  once  enjoyed  in  them 
Shall  seem  hereafter  as  a  dream. 

All  earthly  comforts  vanish  thus ; 

So  little  hold  on  them  have  we, 
That  we  from  them,  or  they  from  us, 

May  in  a  moment  ravished  be. 
Yet  we  are  neither  just  nor  wise, 
If  present  mercies  we  despise  ; 
Or  mind  not  how  there  may  be  made 
A  thankful  use  of  what  we  had. 

George  Wither 
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TO  A  DISTANT  FRIEND 

WHY  art  thou  silent  ?     Is  thy  love  a  plant 
Of  such  weak  fibre  that  the  treacherous  air 
Of  absence  withers  what  was  once  so  fair  ? 
Is  there  no  debt  to  pay,  no  boon  to  grant  ? 

Yet  have  my  thoughts  for  thee  been  vigilant, 
Bound  to  thy  service  with  unceasing  care — 
The  mind's  least  generous  wish  a  mendicant 
For  nought  but  what  thy  happiness  could  spare. 

Speak ! — though  this  soft  warm  heart,  once  free  to 

hold 
A  thousand  tender  pleasures,  thine  and  mine. 
Be  left  more  desolate,  more  dreary  cold 
Than  a  forsaken  bird's  nest  filled  with  snow 
'Mid  its  own  bush  of  leafless  eglantine — 
Speak,  that  my  torturing  doubts   their  end  may 

know ! 

Wordsworth 
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i  r,  )-j5v/  h  ft  Of  I  \  V/( )  T  .1 


A  GOOD  that  never  satisfies  the  mind, 
A  beauty  fading  like  the  April  flowers, 
A  sweet  with  floods  of  gall  that  runs  combined, 
A  pleasure  passing  ere  in  thought  made  ours, 
An  honour  that  more  fickle  is  than  wind, 
A  glory  at  opinion's  frown  that  lowers, 
A  treasury  that  bankrupt  time  devours, 
A  knowledge  than  grave  ignorance  more  blind, 
A  vain  delight  our  equals  to  command, 
A  style  of  greatness,  in  effect  a  dream, 
A  swelling  thought  of  holding  sea  and  land, 
A  servile  lot,  decked  with  a  pompous  name ; 
Are  the  strange  ends  we  toil  for  here  below, 
Till  wisest  death  make  us  our  errors  know. 

William  Drummond 
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'      THE  FLOWER 

HOW  fresh,  O  Lord,  how  sweet  and  clean 
Are  Thy  returns  !    e'en  as   the  flowers   i 
spring ; 
To  which,  besides  their  own  demean, 
The  late-past  frosts  tributes  of  pleasure  bring. 
Grief  melts  away 
Like  snow  in  May, 
As  if  there  were  no  such  cold  thing. 

Who  would  have  thought  my  shrivelled  heart 
Could  have  recovered  greenness  ?     It  was  gone 

Quite  underground  ;  as  flowers  depart 
To  see  their  mother-root  when  they  have  blown  ; 
Where  they  together 
All  the  hard  weather. 
Dead  to  the  world,  keep  house  unknown. 

And  now  in  age  I  bud  again. 
After  so  many  deaths  I  live  and  write ; 
I  once  more  smell  the  dew  and  rain, 
And  relish  versing :     O  my  only  Light, 
It  cannot  be 
That  I  am  he 
On  whom  Thy  tempests  fell  all  night. 

These  are  Thy  wonders,  Lord  of  Love, 
To  make  us  see  we  are  but  flowers  that  glide : 

Which  when  we  once  can  find  and  prove. 
Thou  hast  a  garden  for  us,  where  to  bide. 
Who  would  be  more. 
Swelling  through  store, 
Forfeit  their  Paradise  by  their  pride. 

Geqiige;  Herbert 
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MAY  IN  THE  GREENWOOD 

IN  somer  when  the  shawes  be  sheyne, 
And  leves  be  large  and  long, 
Hit  is  full  merry  in  feyre  foreste 
To  hear  the  foulys  song. 

To  see  the  dere  draw  to  the  dale 

And  leve  the  hilles  hee, 
And  shadow  hem  in  the  leves  grene 

Under  the  grenewode  tree. 

Hit  befell  on  a  Whitsontide 

Early  in  a  May  morning, 
The  Sonne  up  faire  can  shyne. 

And  the  briddis  mery  can  sing. 

"  This  is  a  mery  mornyng,"  said  Litulle  Johne, 

"  Be  Hym  that  dyed  on  tree  ; 
A  more  mery  man  than  I  am  one 

Lives  not  in  Christiante. 

"  Pluk  up  thi  hert,  my  dere  Mayster," 

Litulle  Johne  can  say, 
"  And  think  hit  is  a  full  feyre  time 
In  a  mornynge  of  May." 

Anon 
Fifteenth  Century 
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LIFE 

LIFE,  we've  been  long  together, 
Thro'  pleasant  and  thro'  cloudy  weather : 
'Tis  hard  to  part  when  friends  are  dear  ;  -  * 

Perhaps  'twill  cost  a  sigh  or  tear.  ' 

Then  steal  away,  give  little  warning, 
Choose  thine  own  time. 

Say  not  good-night,  but  in  some  brighter  clime 
Bid  me  **  Good-morning  ", 

Anna  Letitia  Barbauld 

j  fxiA 
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MAY   14 


CELESTIAL  LOVE 

I  SAW  no  mortal  beauty  with  these  eyes 
''  When  perfect  peace  in  thy  fair  eyes  I  found  ; 
But  far  within,  where  all  is  holy  ground, 
My  soul  felt  Love,  her  comrade  of  the  skies. 
For  she  was  born  with  God  in  Paradise ; 

Else  should  we  still  to  transient  loves  be  bound ; 
But  finding  these  so  false,  we  pass  beyond 
Unto  the  Love  of  loves  that  never  dies. 
Nay,  things  that  die  cannot  assuage  the  thirst 
Of  souls  undying ;  nor  Eternity 

Serves     Time,    where    all    must     fade    that 
flourisheth. 
Sense  is  not  love,  but  lawlessness  accurst : 

This  kills  the  soul,  while  our  love  lifts  on  high 
Our  friends  on  earth — higher  in  heaven  thro' 
death. 

Michael  Angelo 

uv  ■'  i  f •:»  I )  ^  I  •  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^y  J'  ^  •  Symonds 
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MAY    15 

THE  SONG  OF  MARY  MOTHER 

T  ERUSALEM,  my  happy  home, 
J      When  shall  I  come  to  thee  ? 
When  shall  my  sorrows  have  an  end  ? 
Thy  joys  when  shall  I  see  ? 

O  happy  harbour  of  the  saints  ! 

O  sweet  and  pleasant  soil ! 
In  thee  no  sorrow  may  be  found, 

No  grief,  no  care,  no  toil. 

In  thee  no  sickness  may  be  seen, 

Nor  hurt,  nor  ache,  nor  sore ; 
There  is  no  death  nor  ugly  dole, 

But  Life  for  evermore. 

There  lust  and  lucre  cannot  dwell, 

There  envy  bears  no  sway, 
There  is  no  hunger,  heat,  nor  cold, 

But  pleasure  every  way. 

Our  sweet  is  mixed  with  bitter  gall. 

Our  pleasure  is  but  pain. 
Our  joys  scarce  last  the  looking  on, 

Our  sorrows  still  remain. 

But  there  they  live  in  such  delight, 

Such  pleasure  and  such  play, 
As  that  to  them  a  thousand  years 

Do  seem  as  yesterday. 

Thy  gardens  and  thy  gallant  walks 

Continually  are  green  ; 
There  grow  such  sweet  and  pleasant  flowers 

As  nowhere  else  are  seen. 
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Quite  through  the  streets  with  silver  sound 

The  flood  of  Life  doth  flow  ; 
Upon  whose  banks  on  every  side 

The  wood  of  Life  doth  grow. 

There  trees  for  evermore  bear  fruit, 

And  evermore  do  spring, 
There  evermore  the  angels  sit. 

And  evermore  do  sing. 

Our  Lady  sings  Magnificat 

With  tones  surpassing  sweet ; 
And  all  the  virgins  bear  their  part, 

Sitting  about  her  feet. 

Ah  my  sweet  home,  Jerusalem  ! 

Would  God  I  were  in  thee ! 
Would  God  my  woes  were  at  an  end,  ^  , 

Thy  joys  that  I  might  see  !  '^^1  fiv/onH 

Anon.   1601 
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.1    Jii  I 


SALVATOR  MUNDI 

OF  AIR  as  far,  pure  as  Thou  art  unseen, 
Sole  Comforter  of  this  most  pitiful  world, 
Almighty,  though  the  red  wounds  glow  with  fire 
Of  unforgetful  love  :  O  Heart  of  Life, 
Food  of  my  yearnful  soul,  Thou  Son  of  God, 
I  do  not  ask  to  see  Thee,  not  as  yet — 
But  distantly,  as  some  far  guiding  light 
Leaps  o'er  the  gale's  proud  crests  and  sheeted  spray, 
Shows  here  the  haven,  there  the  gates  of  deaths 
Rise  on  the  eternal  shore  beyond  the  storm, 
]  Reveal  Thyself  our  Life,  and  bid  us  come 
I  Through  wild  estranging  floods  companionless 
Beneath  a  starless  night  to  Thee  and  Home. 

Anon 
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LOOK  how  the  flower  that  lingeringly  doth  fade, 
The   morning's  darling   late,  the   summer's 
queen, 
Spoiled  of  that  juice  which  kept  it  fresh  and  green, 
As  high  as  it  did  raise,  bows  low  the  head : 
Right  so  my  life,  contentments  being  dead, 
Or  in  their  contraries  but  only  seen, 
With  swifter  speed  declines  than  erst  it  spread, 
And,  blasted,  scarce  now  shows  what  it  hath  been. 
As  doth  the  pilgrim  therefore,  whom  the  night 
Hastes  darkly  to  imprison  on  his  way, 
Think  on  thy  home,  my  soul,  and  think  aright 
Of  what  yet  rests  thee  of  life's  wasting  day ; 
Thy  sun  posts  westward,  passed  is  thy  morn, 
And  twice  it  is  not  given  thee  to  be  born. 

William  Drummond 
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MAY    l8 


DREAM  PEDLARY 

IF  there  were  dreams  to  sell, 
What  would  you  buy? 
Some  cost  a  passing  bell ;  '^^  "^^  ^^  *     j 

Some  a  light  sigh,  '''^''^'^   •^'^' ^      "  ^ 
That  shakes  from  life's  fresh  crown 
Only  a  rose-leaf  down.  b:j\in(]< 

If  there  were  dreams  to  sell,         "-  "■•^'^'^  "^^ 
Merry  and  sad  to  tell,  t^"^>^  ^^^^'^ 

And  the  crier  rang  the  bell,        '  ^^'^"^^  '^^  "^<  ^ 

What  would  you  buy?    '^^^^^'"''^  ^^^''^ 
^  ^  M  Ami. 

A  cottage  lone  and  still,  '*^-'**  ''^ 

With  bowers  nigh,  '    ; 

Shadowy,  my  woes  to  still. 
Until  I  die. 

Such  pearl  from  life's  fresh  crown 

Fain  would  I  shake  me  down.  '"^  '*^'' 

Were  dreams  to  have  at  will, 

This  would  best  heal  my  ill. 
This  would  I  buy. 

Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes 
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TIMES  GO  BY  TURNS 

THE  sea  of  fortune  doth  not  ever  flow, 
She  draws  her  favours  to  the  lowest  ebb  ; 
Her  tides  have  equal  times  to  come  and  go ; 

Her  loom  doth  weave  the  fine  and  coarsest  web ; 
No  joy  so  great  but  runneth  to  an  end, 
No  hap  so  hard  but  may  in  fine  amend. 

Not  always  fall  of  leaf,  nor  ever  spring ; 

No  endless  night,  yet  not  eternal  day ; 
The  saddest  birds  a  season  find  to  sing ; 

The  roughest  storm  a  calm  may  soon  allay ; 
Thus  with  succeeding  turns  God  tempereth  all, 
That  man  may  hope  to  rise,  yet  fear  to  fall. 

A  chance  may  win  that  by  mischance  was  lost ; 

The  net  that  holds  no  great,  takes  little  fish  ; 
In  some  things  all,  in  all  things  none  are  crossed  ; 

Few  all  they  need,  but  none  have  all  they  wish  ; 
Unmeddled  joys  here  to  no  man  befall. 
Who  least  hath  some,  who  most  hath  never  all. 

Robert  Southwell 
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RENEWAL 

THE  bud  on  the  bough, 
The  song  of  the  bird, 
The  blue  river-reaches 
By  soft  breeze  stirred ; 
O  soul,  and  hast  thou  found  again  thy  treasure  ? 
O  world,  and  art  thou  once  more  filled  with  pleasure? 

O  world,  hast  thou  passed  .  ^ ,,  ,.;     ,  ^ 

Thy  sad  winter  again  ? 
O  soul,  hast  thou  cast 
Thy  dull  vesture  of  pain  ? 
O  winter,  sad  wert  thou  and  full  of  sorrow  ! 
O  soul !  O  world !  the  summer  comes  to-morrow ! 

O  soul !  'tis  love  quickens 
Time's  languorous  feet ; 
O  world  !  'tis  Spring  wakens 
Thy  fair  blossoms  sweet ; 
Fair  world,  fair  soul,  that  lie  so  close  together, 
Each  with  sad  wintry  days  and  fair  spring  weather. 

Anon 
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A  CHANTED  CALENDAR 

FIRST  came  the  primrose, 
On  the  bank  high, 
Like  a  maiden  looking  forth ' 
From  the  window  of  a  tower 
When  the  battle  rolls  below, 
So  looked  she, 
And  saw  the  storms  go  by. 

Then  came  the  wind-flower 
In  the  valley  left  behind, 
As  a  wounded  maiden  pale 
With  purple  streaks  of  woe. 
When  the  battle  has  rolled  by, 
Wanders  to  and  fro, 
So  tottered  she, 
Dishevelled  in  the  wind. 

Then  came  the  daisies 

On  the  first  of  May, 

Like  a  bannered  show's  advance 

While  the  crowd  runs  by  the  way^ 

With  ten  thousand  flowers  about  them 

They  came  trooping  through  the  fields. 

As  a  happy  people  come, 

So  came  they. 

As  a  happy  people  come 

When  the  war  has  rolled  away. 

With  dance  and  tabor,  pipe  and  drum, 

And  all  make  holiday. 

Then  came  the  cowslip,  ^,^ 
Like  a  dancer  at  the  fair, 
She  spread  her  little  mat  of  green, 
And  on  it  danced  she. 
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With  a  fillet  bound  about  her  brow, 
A  fillet  round  her  happy  brow,    ,..  <.  j  -  . 
A  golden  fillet  round  her  brow,  *  ^\^  '  '  \ 
And  rubies  in  her  hair. 

Sydney  Dobell 
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THE  PRESENT 

WE  live  not  in  our  moments  or  our  years — 
The  Present  we  fling  from  us  like  the  rind 
Of  some  sweet  Future,  which  we  after  find 
Bitter  to  taste,  or  bind  that  in  with  fears, 
And  water  it  beforehand  with  our  tears — 
•  Vain  tears  for  that  which  never  may  arrive : 
Meanwhile  the  joy  for  which  we  ought  to  live, 
Neglected  or  unheeded,  disappears. 
Wiser  it  were  to  welcome  and  make  ours 
Whatever  of  good,  tho'  small,  the  Present  brings — 
Kind  greetings,  sunshine,  song  of  birds,  and  flowers, 
With  a  child's  pure  delight  in  little  things ; 
And  of  the  griefs  unborn  to  rest  secure, 
Knowing  that  Mercy  ever  will  endure. 

Archbishop  Trench 
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CONTENT 

nPHERE  is  a  jewel  which  no  Indian  mine  can 
■i         buy, 

No  chemic  art  can  counterfeit ; 
It  makes  men  rich  in  greatest  poverty,  > 

Makes  water  wine,  turns  wooden  cups  to  gold, 
The  homely  whistle  to  sweet  music's  strain ; 
Seldom  it  comes,  to  few  from  Heaven  sent, 
That  much  in  little — all  in  nought — Content. 

Anon     ' ' 
"    *      Sixteenth  Century 
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LOVE  AND  DEATH 

WHAT  time  the  mighty  moon  was  gathering 
light 
Love  paced  the  thymy  plots  of  Paradise, 
And  all  about  him  rolled  his  lustrous  eyes ; 
When,  turning  round  a  cassia,  full  in  view, 
Death,  walking  all  alone  beneath  a  yew, 
And  talking  to  himself,  first  met  his  sight : 
**  You  must  begone,"  said  Death.    ''  These  walks 

are  mine/' 
Love  wept  and  spread  his  sheeny  vans  for  flight ; 
Yet  ere  he  parted  said,  **  This  hour  is  thine  :    )->;;] 
Thou  art  the  shadow  of  life,  and  as  the  tree 
Stands  in  the  sun  and  shadows  all  beneath. 
So  in  the  light  of  great  eternity 
Life  eminent  creates  the  shade  of  death  ; 
The  shadow  passeth  when  the  tree  shall  fall, 
But  I  shall  reign  for  ever  over  all". 

Tennyson 
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WORK  WITHOUT  HOPE 

ALL  Nature  seems  at  work.     Stags  leave  their 
lair— 
The  bees  are  stirring — birds  are  on  the  wing — 
And  Winter,  slumbering  in  the  open  air, 
Wears  on  his  smiHng  face  a  dream  of  Spring !  '»'y- 
And  I  the  while,  the  sole  unbusy  thing, 
Nor  honey  make,  nor  pair,  nor  build,  nor  sing. 

Yet  well  I  ken  the  banks  where  Amaranths  blow, 
Have  traced  the  fount  whence  streams  of  nectar 

flow. 
Bloom,  O  ye  Amaranths  !  bloom  for  whom  ye  may, 
For  me  ye  bloom  not !     Glide,  rich  streams,  away  1 
With  lips  unbrightened,  wreathless  brow,  I  stroll : 
And  would  you  learn  the  spells  that  drowse  my 

soul? 
Work  without  Hope  draws  nectar  in  a  sieve. 
And  Hope  without  an  object  cannot  live.  ''*-^ 

'  '     '     '  '  S.  T.  Coleridge 
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AS  it  fell  upon  a  day, 
In  the  merry  month  of  May, 
Sitting  in  the  pleasant  shade, 
Which  a  grove  of  myrtles  made. 
Beasts  did  leap  and  birds  did  sing, 
Trees  did  grow  and  plants  did  spring. 
Everything  did  banish  moan, 
Save  the  nightingale  alone ; 
She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn. 
Leaned  her  breast  uptil  a  thorn. 
And  there  sung  the  dolefulFst  ditty. 
That  to  hear  it  was  great  pity. 
Fie,  fie,  fie  !  now  would  she  cry ; 
Tereu,  Tereu,  by-and-by. 
That  to  hear  her  so  complain 
Scarce  I  could  from  tears  refrain. 
For  her  griefs  so  lively  shown 
Made  me  think  upon  mine  own. 
Ah !  thought  I,  thou  mourn'st  in  vain, 
None  takes  pity  on  thy  pain. 
Senseless  trees,  they  cannot  hear  thee ; 
Ruthless  beasts,  they  will  not  cheer  thee ; 
King  Pandion,  he  is  dead, 
All  thy  friends  are  lapped  in  lead ;  ) 
All  thy  fellow-birds  do  sing, 
Careless  of  thy  sorrowing  ;    n/,  nf^o  : 
Even  so,  poor  bird,  like  thee. 
None  alive  will  pity  me. 

Ignoto 
From  *'  England's  Helicon' 
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THE  CAP  AND  BELLS 

THE  jester  walked  in  the  garden  : 
The  garden  had  fallen  still ; 
He  bade  his  soul  rise  upward 
And  stand  on  her  window-sill. 

It  rose  in  a  straight  blue  garment, 

When  owls  began  to  call : 
It  had  grown  wise-tongued  by  thinking 

Of  a  quiet  and  light  footfall ; 

But  the  young  queen  would  not  listen ; 

She  rose  in  her  pale  nightgown  ; 
She  drew  in  the  heavy  casement 

And  pushed  the  latches  down. 

He  bade  his  heart  go  to  her, 

When  the  owls  called  out  no  more ; 

In  a  red  and  quivering  garment 
It  sang  to  her  through  the  door. 

It  had  grown  sweet-tongued  by  dreaming, 
Of  a  flutter  of  flower-like  hair ; 

But  she  took  up  her  fan  from  the  table 
And  waved  it  off"  on  the  air. 

*'  I  have  cap  and  bells,"  he  pondered, 
*'  I  will  send  them  to  her  and  die ; " 

And  when  the  morning  whitened 
He  left  them  where  she  went  by. 

She  laid  them  upon  her  bosom, 

Under  a  cloud  of  her  hair, 
And  her  red  lips  sang  them  a  love-song  : 

Till  stars  grew  out  of  the  air. 
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She  opened  her  door  and  her  window, 
And  the  heart  and  the  soul  came  through, 

To  her  right  hand  came  the  red  one, 
To  her  left  hand  came  the  blue. 

They  set  up  a  noise  like  crickets, 

A  chattering  wise  and  sweet, 
And  her  hair  was  a  folded  flower, 

And  the  quiet  of  love  in  her  feet. 

W.  B.  Yeats 
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THE  PROMISE  RENEWED 

BENEATH  the   loveliest   dream  there   coils  a 
fear; 
Last  night  came  she  whose  eyes  are  memories  now ; 
Her  far-off  gaze  seemed  all  forgetful  how 
Love  dimmed  them  once,  so  calm  they  shone  and 

clear. 
"  Sorrow/'  I  said,  "  has  made  me  old,  my  dear ; 
'Tis  I  indeed,  but  grief  can  change  the  brow  : 
Beneath  my  load  a  seraph's  neck  might  bow. 
Vigils  Hke  mine  would  blanch  an  angel's  hair." 
Oh,  then  I  saw,  I  saw  the  sweet  lips  move ! 
I  saw  the  love-mists  thickening  in  her  eyes, 
I  heard  a  sound  as  if  a  murmuring  dove 
Felt  lonely  in  the  dells  of  Paradise ; 
But  when  upon  my  neck  she  fell,  my  love, 
Her  hair  smelt  sweet  of  whin  and  woodland  spice. 

Theodore  Watts- Dunton 
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NATURA  BENIGNA 

WHAT  power  is  this?  what  witchery  wins  my 
feet 
To  peaks  so  sheer  they  scorn  the  cloaking  snow, 
All  silent  as  the  emerald  gulfs  below, 
Down  whose  ice-w^alls  the  wings  of  twilight  beat  ? 
What  thrill  of  earth  and  heaven — most  wild,  most 

sweet — 
What  answering  pulse  that  all  the  senses  know, 
Comes  leaping  from  the  ruddy  eastern  glow 
Where,  far  away,  the  skies  and  mountains  meet  ? 
Mother,  'tis  I  reborn  :  I  know  thee  well : 
That  throb  I  know  and  all  it  prophesies, 
O  Mother  and  Queen,  beneath  the  olden  spell 
Of  silence,  gazing  from  thy  hills  and  skies ! 
Dumb  Mother,  struggling  with  the  years  to  tell 
The  secret  at  thy  heart  through  helpless  eyes. 

Theodore  Watts-Dunton 
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MOONLIGHT 

THE  moon  is  up,  and  yet  it  is  not  night — 
Sunset  divides  the  sky  with  her — a  sea 
Of  glory  streams  along  the  Alpine  height 
Of  blue  Friuli's  mountains  ;  Heaven  is  free 
From  clouds,  but  of  all  colours  seems  to  be 
Melted  to  one  vast  Iris  of  the  West, 
Where  the  Day  joins  the  past  Eternity ; 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  meek  Dian's  crest 
Floats  through  the  azure  air — an  island  of  the  blest ! 

A  single  star  is  at  her  side,  and  reigns 
With  her  o'er  half  the  lonely  heaven ;  but  still 
Yon  sunny  sea  heaves  brightly,  and  remains 
Rolled  o'er  the  peak  of  the  far  Rhaetian  hill, 
As  Day  and  Night  contending  were,  until 
Nature  reclaimed  her  order  ; — gently  flows 
The  deep-dyed  Brenta,  where  their  hues  instil 
The  odorous  purple  of  a  new-born  rose, 
Which  streams  upon  her  stream,  and  glassed  within 
it  glows. 

Filled  with  the  face  of  heaven,  which  from  afar 
Comes  down  upon  the  waters ;  all  its  hues. 
From  the  rich  sunset  to  the  rising  star. 
Their  magical  variety  diffuse  : 
And  now  they  change ;  a  paler  shadow  strews 
Its  mantle  o'er  the  mountains ;  parting  day 
Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 
With  a  new  colour  as  it  gasps  away. 
The  last  still  loveliest,  till — 'tis  gone — and  all  is 
grey. 

Byron 
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OF  all  the  thoughts  of  God  that  are 
Borne  inward  into  souls  afar, 
Along  the  Psalmist's  music  deep, 
Now  tell  me  if  that  any  is. 
For  gift  and  grace  surpassing  this — 
'*  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep  "  ? 

What  would  we  give  to  our  beloved  ? 
The  hero's  heart  to  be  unmoved, 
The  poet's  star-tuned  harp  to  sweep, 
The  patriot's  voice  to  teach  and  rouse. 
The  monarch's  crown  to  light  the  brows  ? — 
He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep. 

What  would  we  give  to  our  beloved  ? 

A  little  faith  all  undisproved, 

A  little  dust  to  overweep. 

And  bitter  memories  to  make 

The  whole  earth  blasted  for  our  sake : 

He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep. 

**  Sleep  soft,  beloved,''  we  sometimes  say 

Who  have  no  tune  to  charm  away 

Sad  dreams  that  through  the  eyelids  creep : 

But  never  doleful  dream  again 

Shall  break  the  happy  slumber  when 

He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 
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GYPSY  JUNE 

MAY,  the  jade,  with  her  fresh  cheek, 
And  the  love  the  bards  bespeak,- 
May,  by  coming  first  in  sight, 
Half  defrauds  thee  of  thy  right ; 
For  her  best  is  shared  by  thee 
With  a  wealthier  potency ; 
So  that  thou  dost  bring  us  in 
A  sort  of  May-time  masculine. 
Fit  for  action  or  for  rest. 
As  the  luxury  seems  the  best, — 
Bearding  now  the  morning  breeze, 
Or  in  love  with  paths  of  trees, 
Or  disposed  full  length  to  lie. 
With  a  hand-enshaded  eye. 
On  thy  warm  and  golden  slopes, 
Basker  in  the  buttercups ; 
List'ning  with  nice  distant  ears 
To  the  shepherd's  clapping  shears, 
Or  the  next  field's  laughing  play 
In  the  happy  wars  of  hay. 
While  its  perfume  breathes  all  over, 
Or  the  bean  comes  fine,  or  clover. 
Oh  !  could  I  walk  round  the  earth 
With  a  heart  to  share  my  mirth. 
With  a  look  to  love  me  ever, 
Thoughtful  much,  but  sullen  never, 
I  could  be  content  to  see 
June  and  no  variety, 
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Loitering  here,  and  living  there, 
With  a  book  and  frugal  fare, 
With  a  finer  gypsy  time, 
And  a  cuckoo  in  the  clime. 
Work  at  morn  and  mirth  at  noon, 
And  sleep  beneath  the  sacred  moon. 


Leigh  Hunt 
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TO  one  who  has  been  long  in  city  pent, 
'Tis  very  sweet  to  look  into  the  fair 

And  open  face  of  heaven, — to  breathe  a  prayer 
Full  in  the  smile  of  the  blue  firmament. 
Who  is  more  happy,  when  with  heart's  content, 

Fatigued  he  sinks  into  some  pleasant  lair 

Of  wavy  grass,  and  reads  a  debonair 
And  gentle  tale  of  love  and  languishment  ? 
Returning  home  at  evening  with  an  ear 

Catching  the  notes  of  Philomel,  an  eye 
Watching  the  sailing  cloudlet's  bright  career, 

He  mourns  that  day  so  soon  has  glided  by  : 
E'en  like  the  passage  of  an  angel's  tear 

That  falls  through  the  clear  ether  silently. 

Keats 
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ODE  TO  A  NIGHTINGALE 

MY  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbness  pains 
My  sense,  as  though  of  hemlock  I  had  drunk, 
Or  emptied  some  dull  opiate  to  the  drains 

One  minute  past,  and  Lethewards  had  sunk : 
'Tis  not  through  envy  of  thy  happy  lot. 
But  being  too  happy  in  thy  happiness. 
That  thou,  light-winged  Dryad  of  the  trees 
In  some  melodious  plot 
Of  beechen  green,  and  shadows  numberless, 
Singest  of  summer  in  full-throated  ease. 

Darkling  I  listen  ;  and  for  many  a  time, 
I  have  been  half  in  love  with  easeful  death, 

Called  him  soft  names  in  many  a  mused  rhyme. 
To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  breath  : 

Now  more  than  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die, 
To  cease  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain. 
While  thou  art  pouring  forth  thy  soul  abroad 
In  such  an  ecstasy ! 

Still  wouldst  thou  sing,  and  I  have  ears  in  vain — 
To  thy  high  requiem  become  a  sod. 

Thou  wast  not  born  for  death,  immortal  bird ! 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down ; 
The  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 

In  ancient  days  by  Emperor  and  clown  : 
Perchance  the  self-same  song  that  found  a  path 

Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for  home. 

She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn ; 
The  same  that  ofttimes  hath 
Charmed  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 

Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn. 

Keats 
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TRUE  LOVE 

FOR  Love  is  a  celestial  harmony 
Of  likely  hearts  composed  of  stars'  consent,  j 
Which  join  together  in  sweet  sympathy, 
To  work  each  other's  joy  and  true  content, 
Which  they  have  harboured  since  their  first  descent 
Out  of  their  heavenly  bowers,  where  they  did  see 
And  know  each  other,  here  beloved  to  be. 

For  wrong  it  were  that  any  other  twain 
Should  in  Love's  gentle  band  combined  be, 
But  those  whom  Heaven  did  at  first  ordain, 
And  made  out  of  one  mould  the  more  t'  agree ; 
For  all  that  like  the  beauty  which  they  see, 
Straight  do  not  love ;  for  love  is  not  so  light 
As  straight  to  burn  at  first  behold  its  sight. 
But  they  which  love  indeed  look  otherwise. 
With  pure  regard  and  spotless  true  intent, 
Drawing  out  of  the  object  of  their  eyes 
A  more  refined  form  which  they  present 
Unto  their  mind,  void  of  all  blemishment, 
Which  it,  reducing  to  her  first  perfection, 
Beboldeth  free  from  flesh's  frail  infection. ^,,  uuii  i 

And  then  coniorming  it  unto  the  light 

Which  in  itself  it  hath  remaining  still, 

Of  that  first  sun,  yet  sparkling  in  his  sight. 

Thereof  he  fashions  in  his  higher  skill, 

An  heavenly  beauty  to  his  fancy's  will ; 

And  it,  embracing  in  his  mind  entire. 

The  mirrors  of  his  own  thought  doth  admire. 

Spenser 
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GO,  lovely  rose ! 
Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me, 
That  now  she  knows, 
When  I  resemble  her  to  thee. 
How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  be. 

Tell  her  that's  young 
And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spied. 

That  hadst  thou  sprung 
In  deserts  where  no  men  abide, 
Thou  must  have  uncommended  died. 

Small  is  the  worth 
Of  beauty  from  the  light  retired  : 

Bid  her  come  forth, 
Suffer  herself  to  be  admired, 
And  not  blush  so  to  be  desired. 

Edmund  Waller 
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SWEET  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright- 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky ; 
The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night, 
For  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  rose,  whose  hue  angry  and  brave 
Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye, 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  the  grave, 

And  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  spring,  full  of  sweet  days  and  roses, 
A  box  where  sweets  compacted  lie. 
My  music  shows  ye  have  your  closes, 
And  all  must  die. 

Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul, 
Like  seasoned  timber,  never  gives  ; 
But  though  the  whole  world  turn  to  coal, 
Then  chiefly  lives. 

George  Herbert 
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SHIPS  that  pass  in  the  night,  and  speak  each 
other  in  passing, 
Only  a  signal  shown  and  a  distant  voice  in  the 

darkness ; 
So  on  the  ocean  of  life  we  pass  and  speak  one 

another, 
Only  a  look,  and  a  voice,  then  darkness  again 
and  a  silence. 

Longfellow 
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THE  SHEPHERD'S  LIFE 

OGOD !  methinks  it  were  a  happy  life 
To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain ; 
To  sit  upon  a  hill,  as  I  do  now, 
To  carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by  point. 
Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  as  they  run  ; — 

So  many  minutes,  hours,  days,  months,  and  years 

Passed  over  to  the  end  they  were  created. 

Would  bring  white  hairs  unto  a  quiet  grave. 

Ah,  what  a  life  were  this  !  how  sweet !  how  lovely  ! 

Gives  not  the  hawthorn  bush  a  sweeter  shade 

To  shepherds,  looking  on  their  silly  sheep, 

Than  doth  a  rich  embroidered  canopy 

To  kings,  that  fear  their  subjects'  treachery  ? 

Oh  yes,  it  doth ;  a  thousandfold  it  doth. 

And  to  conclude — the  shepherd's  homely  curds, 

His  cold  thin  drink  out  of  his  leather  bottle, 

His  wonted  sleep  under  a  fresh  tree's  shade, 

All  which  secure  and  sweetly  he  enjoys, 

Is  far  beyond  a  prince's  delicates. 

His  viands  sparkHng  in  a  golden  cup. 

His  body  couched  in  a  curious  bed. 

When  care,  mistrust,  and  treason  wait  on  him. 

Shakespeare; 
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WE  wandered  to  the  Pine  Forest 
That  skirts  the  Ocean  foam  ; 
The  lightest  wind  was  in  its  nest, 

The  tempest  in  its  home. 
The  whisp'ring  waves  were  half  asleep, 

The  clouds  were  gone  to  play, 
And  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep 

The  smile  of  heaven  lay  ; 
It  seemed  as  if  the  hour  were  one 

Sent  from  beyond  the  skies 
Which  scattered  from  above  the  sun 

A  light  of  Paradise  ! 

We  paused  amid  the  pines  that  stood 

The  giants  of  the  waste, 
Tortured  by  storms  to  shapes  as  rude 

As  serpents  interlaced, — 
And  soothed  by  every  azure  breath 

That  under  heaven  is  blown. 
To  harmonies  and  hues  beneath, 

As  tender  as  its  own  : 
Now  all  the  tree-tops  lay  asleep 

Like  green  waves  on  the  sea, 
As  still  as  in  the  silent  deep 

The  ocean  woods  may  be. 

How  calm  it  was  ! — The  silence  there 

By  such  a  chain  was  bound, 
That  even  the  busy  woodpecker 

Made  stiller  with  her  sound 
The  inviolable  quietness ; 

The  breath  of  peace  we  drew 
With  its  soft  motion  made  not  less 

The  calm  that  round  us  grew. 

Shelley 
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THE  WOOD-DOVE 

THE  first  sound  that  I  hear  at  morn 
In  the  low  house  where  I  was  born 
Is  the  plaint  of  the  wood-dove  forlorn, 
Leaning  her  breast  upon  a  thorn. 

All  day  in  orchard  coppices 

The  love-moan  of  the  wood-dove  is. 
Song-birds  all  singing,  give  less  bliss 

Than  she  who  mourns  love's  little  ease. 

Crickets  in  sunny  grass  a-whirr, 

And  many  a  bronze-winged  trumpeter, 

All  the  blithe  country  shine  and  stir, 
And  from  all  these  I  turn  to  her. 

All  noon,  in  the  gold  shade  and  sun, 
Love's  litany  she  doth  intone, 

Joining  two  lovers'  names  in  one 
That  shall  not  join  till  time  be  done. 

All  the  gold  afternoon  again 

She  makes  sweet  music  of  her  pain — 
Love's  captive  that  yet  hugs  her  chain 

And  of  Love's  whip  and  scourge  is  fain. 

At  night,  when  all  linnets  keep 
Silence,  and  bats  and  owlets  creep, 

Ere  ever  I  fall  to  honeyed  sleep, 

I  hear  the  wood-dove  weep  and  weep. 

Katherine  Tynan-Hinkson 
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THE  HUMBLE-BEE 

BURLY,  dozing  humble-bee, 
Where  thou  art  is  clime  for  me. 
Let  them  sail  for  Porto  Rique, 
Far-off  heats  through  seas  to  seek ; 
I  will  follow  thee  alone, 
Thou  animated  torrid  zone ! 
Zigzag  steerer,  desert-cheerer. 
Let  me  chase  thy  waving  lines  : 
Keep  me  nearer,  me  thy  hearer. 
Singing  over  shrubs  and  vines. 

Hot  midsummer's  petted  crone, 
Sweet  to  me  thy  drowsy  tone 
Tells  of  countless  sunny  hours, 
Long  days,  and  solid  banks  of  flowers  ; 
Of  gulfs  of  sweetness  without  bound, 
In  Indian  wildernesses  found ; 
Of  Syrian  peace,  immortal  leisure. 
Firmest  cheer,  and  bird-like  pleasure. 

Emerson 
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WHEN  all  the  world  is  young,  lad, 
And  all  the  trees  are  green, 
And  every  goose  a  swan,  lad, 

And  every  lass  a  queen, 
Then,  hey  !  for  boot  and  spur,  lad,     ] 

And  round  the  world  away  ! 
Young  blood  must  have  its  course,  lad, 
And  every  dog  his  day. 

When  all  the  world  is  old,  lad. 

And  all  the  trees  are  brown, 
And  all  the  sport  is  stale,  lad, 

And  all  the  wheels  run  down. 
Creep  home  and  take  your  place  there 

The  spent  and  maimed  among, 
God  grant  you  find  one  face  there    U  ': 

You  loved  when  all  was  young. 

Charles  Kingsley 
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iHT 

TO  THE  EVENING  STAR   ^.^^^ 

THOU  fair-haired  angel  of  the  evening, 
Now,  whilst  the  sun  rests  on  the  mountains, 
light 
Thy  bright  torch  of  love  ;  thy  radiant  crown 
Put  on,  and  smile  upon  our  evening  bed  I 
Smile  on  our  loves  ;  and  while  thou  drawest  the 
Blue  curtains  of  the  sky,  scatter  thy  silver  dew 
On  every  flower  that  shuts  its  sweet  eyes 
In  timely  sleep.     Let  thy  west  wind  sleep  on 
The  lake ;  speak  silence  with  thy  glimmering  eyes, 
And  wash  the  dusk  with  silver.     Soon,  full  soon. 
Dost  thou  withdraw ;  then  the  wolf  rages  wide. 
And  the  lion  glares  through  the  dun  forest : 
The  fleeces  of  the  flocks  are  covered  with 
Thy   sacred   dew :    protect   them   with    thine   in- 
fluence ! 

William  Blake 
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THE  LAKE  ISLE  OF  INNISFREE 

I  WILL  arise  and  go  now,  and  go  to  Innisfree, 
And   a  small  cabin    build  there  of  clay  and 
wattles  made ; 
Nine  bean  rows  will  I  have  there,  a  hive  for  the 
honey-bee. 
And  live  alone  in  the  bee-loud  glade. 

And  I  shall  have  some  peace  there,  for  peace  comes 
dropping  slow, 
Dropping  from  the  veils  of  the  morning  to  where 
the  cricket  sings ; 
There  midnight's  all  a  glimmer,  and  noon  a  purple 
glow. 
And  evening  full  of  the  linnet's  wings. 

I  will  arise  and  go  now,  for  always,  night  and  day, 
I  hear  lake  water  lapping  with  low  sounds  on  the 
shore ; 
While  I  stand  on  the  roadway  or  on  the  pavements 
grey, 
I  hear  it  in  the  deep  heart's  core. 

W.  B.  Yeats 
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THE  HERDMAN'S  HAPPY  LIFE 

WHAT  pleasure  have  great  princes 
More  dainty  to  their  choice 
Than  herdmen  wild,  who  careless 

In  quiet  life  rejoice  ? 
And  fortune's  favour  scorning, 
Sing  sweet  in  summer  morning. 

Their  dealings  plain  and  rightful 

Are  void  of  all  deceit ; 
They  never  know  how  spiteful 

It  is  to  kneel  and  wait 
On  favourite  presumptuous. 
Whose  pride  is  vain  and  sumptuous. 

All  day  their  flocks  each  tendeth, 
At  night  they  take  their  rest, 

More  quiet  than  who  sendeth 
His  ship  into  the  east, 

Where  gold  and  pearl  are  plenty, 

But  getting  very  dainty. 

For  lawyers  and  their  pleading. 

They  'steem  it  not  a  straw ; 
They  think  that  honest  meaning 

Is  of  itself  a  law  ; 
Where  conscience  judgeth  plainly, 
They  spend  no  money  vainly. 

Oh,  happy  who  thus  liveth  ! 

Not  caring  much  for  gold  ; 
With  clothing  which  sufficeth 

To  keep  him  from  the  cold. 
Though  poor  and  plain  his  diet. 
Yet  merry  it  is  and  quiet. 

Out  of  M.  Bird's  "  Set  Songs  " 
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WINCHESTER  COLLEGE 

I  WALKED  to-day  where  Past  and  Present  meet. 
In  that  grey  cloister  eloquent  of  years, 
W^hich  ever  groweth  old,  yet  ever  hears 
The  same  glad  echo  of  unaging  feet. 
Only  from  brass  and  stone  some  quaint  conceit, 
The  monument  of  long-forgotten  tears, 
Whispers  of  vanished  lives,  of  spent  careers. 
And  hearts  that,  beating  once,  have  ceased  to  beat. 
And  as  I  walked,  I  heard  the  boys  who  played 
Beyond  the  quiet  precinct,  and  I  said — 
"  How    broad   the   gulf  which  delving  time  hath 

made 
Between  those  happy  living  and  those  dead  ". 
And,  low,  I  spied  a  grave  new-garlanded. 
And  on  the  wall  a  boyish  face  that  prayed. 

E.  Cracroft  Lefroy 
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WHEN  June  is  come,  then  all  the  day 
I'll  sit  with  my  love  in  the  scented  hay  : 
And  watch  the  sun-shot  palaces  high, 
That  the  white  clouds  build  in  the  breezy  sky. 

She  singeth,  and  I  do  make  her  a  song, 
And  read  sweet  poems  the  whole  day  long : 
Unseen  as  we  lie  in  our  hay-built  home. 
O  life  is  delight  when  June  is  come. 

Robert  Bridges 
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MY  eyes  are  dim  with  childish  tears,   / 
My  heart  is  idly  stirred, 
For  the  same  sound  is  in  my  ears 

Which  in  those  days  I  heard.  • 

Thus  fares  it  still  in  our  decay  ; 

And  yet  the  wiser  mind 
Mourns  less  for  what  Time  takes  away, 

Than  what  he  leaves  behind. 

Wordsworth 
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IVrOTHING  is  left  or  lost— nothing  of  good, 

-^  ^      Or  lovely ;  but  whatever  its  first  springs 

Has  drawn  from  God,  returns  to  Him  again  : 

That  only,  which  'twere  misery  to  retain, 

Is  taken  from  you,  which  to  keep  were  loss ; 

Only  the  scum,  the  refuse,  and  the  dross 

Are  borne  away  unto  the  grave  of  things. 

Meanwhile  whatever  gifts  from  Heaven  descend 

Thither  again  have  flowed. 

To  the  receptacle  of  all  things  good, 

From  Whom  they   come,    and   unto  Whom  they 

tend. 
Who  is  the  First  and  Last,  the  Author   and  the 

End, 

Therefore  be  strong,  be  strong, 
Ye  that  remain,  nor  fruitlessly  revolve 
Darkling  the  riddles  that  ye  cannot  solve, 
But  do  the  works  that  unto  you  belong. 
Believing  that  for  every  mystery, 
For  all  the  death,  the  darkness  and  the  curse 
Of  this  dim  universe, 
Needs  a  solution  full  of  love  must  be ; 
And  that  the  way  whereby  ye  may  attain 
Nearest  to  this,  is  not  through  broodings  vain 
And  half-rebellious  questionings  of  God ; 
But  by  a  patient  seeking  to  fulfil 
The  purpose  of  His  everlasting  Will, 
Treading  the  path  which  lowly  men  have  trod. 

Archbishop  Trench 
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HOW   sweet   the   moonlight    sleeps   upon    this 
bank! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears  :  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica  :  look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold : 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubims  : 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 
But  while  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 

Shakespeare 
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IF  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on  ; 
Give  me  excess  of  it,  that,  surfeiting. 
The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die. 
That  strain  again ; — it  had  a  dying  fall ; 
Oh,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south, 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets. 
Stealing  and  giving  odour. — Enough  ;  no  more  : 
'Tis  not  so  sweet  now  as  it  was  before. 

Shakespeare 
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NO  nightingale  did  ever  chant 
So  sweetly  to  reposing  bands 
Of  travellers  by  some  shady  haunt 
Among  Arabian  sands  : 
No  sweeter  voice  was  ever  heard 
In  springtime  from  a  cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking  the  silence  of  the  seas 
Among  the  farthest  Hebrides. 

Will  no  one  tell  me  what  she  sings  ? 
Perhaps  the  plaintive  numbers  flow 
.  For  old  unhappy  far-off  things, 
And  battles  long  ago  : 
Or  is  it  some  more  humble  lay, 
Familiar  matter  of  to-day  ? 
Some  natural  sorrow,  loss,  or  pain 
That  has  been,  and  may  be  again  ? 


Wordsworth 
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FAIRIES 


UP  the  airy  mountain, 
Down  the  rushy  glen, 
We  daren't  go  a-hunting 
For  fear  of  little  men  ; 
Wee  folk,  good  folk, 

Trooping  all  together ; 
Green  jacket,  red  cap, 
And  white  owl's  feather ! 

Down  along  the  rocky  shore 

Some  make  their  home, 
They  live  on  crispy  pancakes 

Of  yellow  tide-foam ; 
Some  in  the  reeds 

Of  the  black  mountain  lake, 
With  frogs  for  their  watch-dogs, 

All  night  awake. 

High  on  the  hill-top 

The  old  king  sits ; 
He  is  now  so  old  and  grey 

He's  nigh  lost  his  wits. 
With  a  bridge  of  white  mist 

Columbkill  he  crosses, 
On  his  stately  journeys 

From  Slieveleague  to  Rosses  ; 
Or  going  up  with  music 

On  cold  starry  nights. 
To  sup  with  the  queen 

Of  the  gay  Northern  Lights. 
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By  the  craggy  hill-side, 

Through  the  mosses  bare. 
They  have  planted  thorn-trees 

For  pleasure  here  and  there. 
Is  any  man  so  daring 

As  dig  one  up  in  spite, 
He  shall  find  the  thornies  set 

In  his  bed  at  night. 

Up  the  airy  mountain, 

Down  the  rushy  glen, 
We  daren't  go  a-hunting 

For  fear  of  Uttle  men. 
Wee  folk,  good  folk, 

Trooping  all  together  : 
Green  jacket,  red  cap. 

And  white  owl's  feather !  ' 


W.  Allingham 
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JUNE   24 

THE  MILKMAID'S  SONG 

COME,  live  with  me,  and  be  my  Love, 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  valleys,  groves,  or  hills,  or  field. 
Or  woods  and  steepy  mountains  yield : 

There  we  will  sit  upon  the  rocks. 
And  see  the  shepherds  feed  our  flocks 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

And  I  will  make  thee  beds  of  roses, 
With  a  thousand  fragrant  posies, 
A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  kirtle 
Embroidered  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle  ; 

A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull ; 
Slippers  lined  choicely  for  the  cold. 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold ; 

A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds. 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs  : 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move. 
Come,  live  with  me,  and  be  my  Love. 

Thy  silver  dishes  for  my  meat. 
As  precious  as  the  gods  do  eat, 
Shall,  on  an  ivory  table,  be 
Prepared  each  day  for  thee  and  me. 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing 
For  thy  delight,  each  May  morning  : 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move, 
Then  live  with  me  and  be  my  Love* 

Marlowe 
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JUNE   25 

TWO  IN  THE  CAMPAGNA 


T  WONDER  do  you  feel  to-day  *' j) 

^     As  I  have  felt  since,  hand  in  hand,   ^ 
We  sat  down  on  the  grass,  to  stray  '^'^ 

In  spirit  better  through  the  land,         '-■"^''  '^^^ 
This  morn  of  Rome  and  May?  jt  iflT 

For  me,  I  touched  a  thought,  I  know,      .  '^^f^^ 
Has  tantalised  me  many  times,  * 

(Like  turns  of  thread  the  spiders  throw 
Mocking  across  our  path),  for  rhymes  j,,;/ 

To  catch  at  and  let  go.  '    '/ 

Help  me  to  hold  it  1     First  it  left 
The  yellowing  fennel,  run  to  seed 

There,  branching  from  the  brickwork's  cleft, 
Some  old  tomb's  ruin  :  yonder  weed 

Took  up  the  floating  weft, 

Where  one  small  orange  cup  amassed 

Five  beetles, — blind  and  green  they  grope 

Among  the  honey-meal :  and  last. 
Everywhere  on  the  grassy  slope 

I  traced  it.     Hold  it  fast ! 

The  campaign  with  its  endless  fleece 
Of  feathery  grasses  everywhere  ! 

Silence  and  passion,  joy  and  peace, 
And  everlasting  wash  of  air — 

Rome's  ghost  since  her  decease. 

Such  life  here,  through  such  length  of  hours, 
Such  miracles  performed  in  play. 

Such  primal  naked  forms  of  flowers. 
Such  letting  Nature  have  her  way 

While  Heaven  looks  from  its  towers  ! 
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How  say  you  ?     Let  us,  O  my  dove, 

Let  us  be  unashamed  of  soul, 
As  earth  lies  bare  to  heaven  above ! 

How  is  it  under  our  control 
To  love  or  not  to  love  ? 

I  would  that  you  were  all  to  me, 

You  that  are  just  so  much,  no  more. 

Not  yours  nor  mine,  nor  slave  nor  free  ! 
Where  does  the  fault  lie  ?  what  the  core 

O'  the  wound,  since  wound  must  be  ? 

I  would  I  could  adopt  your  will, 

See  with  your  eyes,  and  set  my  heart 

Beating  by  yours,  and  drink  my  fill 

At  your  soul's  springs, — your  part,  my  part 

In  life,  for  good  and  ill. 

No.     I  yearn  upward,  touch  you  close, 
Then  stand  away.     I  kiss  your  cheek. 

Catch  your  soul's  warmth, — I  pluck  the  rose 
And  love  it  more  than  tongue  can  speak — 

Then  the  good  minute  goes. 

Already  how  am  I  so  far 

Out  of  that  minute  ?     Must  I  go 

Still  like  the  thistle-ball,  no  bar, 

Onward,  whenever  light  winds  blow, 

Fixed  by  no  friendly  star  ? 

Just  when  I  seemed  about  to  learn  ! 

Where  is  the  thread  now  ?     Off  again. 
The  old  trick  !     Only  I  discern 

Infinite  passion,  and  the  pain 
Of  finite  hearts  that  yearn. 

Robert  Browning 
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WILL  go  back  to  the  great  sweet  mother,    • 
Mother  and  lover  of  men,  the  sea. 
I  will  go  down  to  her,  I  and  none  other. 

Close  with  her,  kiss  her,  and  mix  her  with  me ; 
Cling  to  her,  strive  with  her,  hold  her  fast ; 
O  fair  white  mother,  in  days  long  past, 
Born  without  sister,  born  without  brother, 
Set  free  my  soul  as  thy  soul  is  free. 

Swinburne 
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THE  beings  of  the  mind  are  not  of  clay  ; 
Essentially  immortal,  they  create 
And  multiply  in  us  a  brighter  ray 
And  more  beloved  existence  :  that  which  Fate 
Prohibits  to  dull  life,  in  this  our  state 
Of  mortal  bondage,  by  these  spirits  supplied 
First  exiles,  then  replaces  what  we  hate  ; 
Watering  the  heart  whose  early  flowers  have  died, 
And  with  a  fresher  growth  replenishing  the  void. 

Byron 
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DOVES 

A  HUNDRED  wings  are  dropt  as  soft  as  one ; 
Now  ye  are  lighted — lovely  to  my  sight,:  = :    . 
The  fearful  circle  of  your  gentle  flight,  -        [ 

Rapid  and  mute,  and  drawing  homeward  soon  : 
And  then  the  sober  chiding  of  your  tone, 
As  ye  sit  there  from  your  own  roofs  arraigning 
My  trespass  on  your  haunts,  so  boldly  done, 
Sounds  like  a  solemn  and  a  just  complaining ! 
O  happy,  happy  race  !  for  though  there  clings 
A  feeble  fear  about  your  timid  clan, 
Yet  ye  are  blest !  with  not  a  thought  that  brings 
Disquietude,  while  proud  and  sorrowing  man, 
An  eagle,  weary  of  his  mighty  wings. 
With  anxious  inquest  fills  his  little  span. 

Charles  Tennyson-Turner 
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LOVE  not  too  much.     But  how, 
When  thou  hast  made  me  such, 
And  dost  thy  gifts  bestow, 

How  can  I  love  too  much  ? 
Though  I  must  fear  to  lose, 

And  drown  my  joy  in  care, 
With  all  its  thorns  I  choose 
The  path  of  love  and  prayer. 

Though  thou,  I  know  not  why, 

Didst  kill  my  childish  trust. 
That  breach  with  toil  did  I 

Repair,  because  I  must : 
And  spite  of  frighting  schemes, 

With  which  the  fiends  of  Hell 
Blaspheme  thee  in  my  dreams. 

So  far  I  have  hoped  well. 

But  what  the  heavenly  key. 

What  marvel  in  me  wrought 
Shall  quite  exculpate  thee, 

I  have  no  shadow  of  thought. 
What  am  I  that  complain  ? 

The  love,  from  which  began 
My  question  sad  and  vain. 

Justifies  thee  to  man. 

Robert  Bridges 
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TO  me  the  thought  of  death  is  terrible, 
Having  such  hold  on  life.     To  thee  it  is  not 
So  much  even  as  the  Kfting  of  a  latch  ; 
Only  a  step  into  the  open  air 
Out  of  a  tent  already  luminous 
With  light  that  shines  through  its  transparent  walls  ! 
O  pure  in  heart !  from  thy  sweet  dust  shall  grow 
Lilies  upon  whose  petals  will  be  written 
"  Ave  Maria  "  in  characters  of  gold ! 

Longfellow 
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JULY  I 

THOUGHTS  IN  A  GARDEN 

FAIR  Quiet,  have  I  found  thee  here, 
And  Innocence  thy  sister  dear  ! 
Mistaken  long,  I  sought  you  then 
In  busy  companies  of  men  : 
Your  sacred  plants,  if  here  below, 
Only  among  the  plants  will  grow : 
Society  is  all  but  rude 
To  this  dehcious  solitude. 

What  wondrous  life  is  this  I  lead  ! 
Ripe  apples  drop  about  my  head ; 
The  luscious  clusters  of  the  vine 
Upon  my  mouth  do  crush  their  wine ; 
The  nectarine  and  curious  peach 
Into  my  hand  themselves  do  reach ; 
Stumbhng  on  melons  as  I  pass, 
Ensnared  with  flowers,  I  fall  on  grass. 

Meanwhile  the  mind  from  pleasure  less 

Withdraws  into  its  happiness ; 

The  mind,  that  ocean  where  each  kind 

Doth  straight  its  own  resemblance  find  ; 

Yet  it  creates,  transcending  these, 

Far  other  worlds  and  other  seas ; 

Annihilating  all  that's  made 

To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade. 


JULY  1 

Here  at  the  fountain's  sliding  foot 
Or  at  some  fruit-tree's  mossy  root, 
Casting  the  body's  vest  aside 
My  soul  into  the  boughs  doth  glide ; 
There,  like  a  bird,  it  sits  and  sings, 
Then  whets  and  claps  its  silver  wings, 
And  till  prepared  for  longer  flight, 
Waves  in  its  plumes  the  various  light. 

Andrew  Marvell 
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HHUJIAO   // 


->    MY  GARDEN  \b '^dliU  \ 

By  a  garden  is  meant  mystically  a  place  of  spiritual  re- 
pose, stillness,  peace,  refreshment,  and  delight. — Cardinal 

Newman. 

OMY  garden,  full  of  roses, 
Red  as  passion  and  as  sweet, 
Failing  not  when  summer  closes, 
Lasting  on  through  cold  and  heat ! 

O  my  garden,  full  of  lilies. 

White  as  peace,  and  very  tall. 
In  your  midst  my  heart  so  still  is 

I  can  hear  the  least  leaf  fall ! 

O  my  garden,  full  of  singing 

From  the  birds  that  house  therein, 

Sweet  notes  down  the  sweet  day  ringing 
Till  the  nightingales  begin  ! 

Philip  Bourke  Marston 
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THE  NEW  GARDEN 


I  MADE  another  garden,  yea 
For  my  new  love. 
I  left  the  dead  rose  where  it  lay, 

And  set  the  new  above. 
Why  did  the  summer  not  begin  ? 
Why  did  my  heart  not  haste  ? 
My  old  love  came  and  walked  therein 
And  laid  the  garden  waste. 

She  entered  with  her  weary  smile 

Just  as  of  old  ; 
She  looked  around  a  little  while, 

And  shivered  at  the  cold.  ... 

Her  passing  touch  was  death  to  all,  |'^'} 

Her  passing  look  a  blight; 
She  made  the  white  rose  petals  fall  .,  \" 

And  turned  the  red  rose  white. 

Her  pale  robe,  clinging  to  the  grass 

Seemed  like  a  snake 
That  bit  the  grass  and  ground,  alas  ! 

And  a  sad  trail  did  make. 
She  went  up  slowly  to  the  gate ; 

And  then,  just  as  of  yore, 
She  turned  back  at  the  last  to  wait 

And  say  farewell  once  more. 

Arthur  O'Shaughnessy 
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HE  there  does  now  enjoy  eternal  rest 
And  happy  ease,  that  thou  dost  want  and 
crave, 
And  further  from  it  daily  wanderest : 
What  if  some  little  payne  the  passage  have. 
That  makes  frayle  flesh  to  feare  the  bitter  wave, 
Is  not  short  payne  well  borne  that  brings  long  ease. 
And  lays  the  soul  to  sleep  in  quiet  grave  ? 
Sleep  after  toil,  port  after  stormie  seas. 
Ease  after  warre,  death  after  life  doth  greatly  please. 

Spenser 
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MY  soul  is  an  enchanted  boat 
Which  like  a  sleeping  swan  doth  float 
Upon  the  silver  waves  of  thy  sweet  singing  ; 

And  thine  doth  like  an  angel  sit 

Beside  the  helm  conducting  it, 
Whilst  all  the  winds  with  melody  are  ringing. 

It  seems  to  float  ever,  for  ever, 

Upon  that  many-winding  river. 

Between  mountains,  woods,  abysses, 

A  paradise  of  wildernesses  ! 
Till,  like  one  in  slumber  bound, 
Borne  to  the  ocean,  I  float  down,  around. 
Into  a  sea  profound,  of  ever-spreading  sound  : 

Meanwhile  thy  spirit  lifts  its  pinions 

In  music's  most  serene  dominions ; 
Catching  the  winds  that  fan  that  happy  heaven. 

And  we  sail  on,  away,  afar, 

Without  a  course,  without  a  star, 
But  by  the  instinct  of  sweet  music  driven  : 

Till  through  Elysian  garden  islets 

By  thee,  most  beautiful  of  pilots, 

Where  never  mortal  pinnace  glided 

The  boat  of  my  desire  is  guided  : 
Realms  where  the  air  we  breathe  is  love 
Which  in  the  winds  on  the  waves  doth  move, 
Harmonising  this  earth  with  what  we  feel  above. 

Shelley 
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THE  TRIUMPH  OF  CHARIS 

SEE  the  chariot  at  hand  here  of  Love, 
Wherein  my  lady  rideth  ! 
Each  that  draws  is  a  swan  or  a  dove, 

And  well  the  car  Love  guideth. 
As  she  goes  all  hearts  do  duty 

Unto  her  beauty, 
And  enamoured  do  wish,,  so  they  might 

But  enjoy  such  a  sight, 
That  they  still  were  to  run  by  her  side 
Through  swords,  through  seas,  whither  she  would 
ride. 

Have  you  seen  but  a  bright  lily  grow. 
Before  rude  hands  have  touched  it  ? 

Have  you  marked  but  the  fall  of  the  snow. 
Before  the  soil  hath  smutched  it  ? 

Have  you  felt  the  wool  of  the  beaver 

Or  swansdown  ever  ? 

Or  have  smelt  o'  the  bud  of  the  briar 

Or  nard  in  the  fire  ? 

Or  have  tasted  the  bag  o'  the  bee  ? 

O  so  white  !  O  so  soft !  O  so  sweet  is  she  ! 

Ben  Jonson 
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CHORIC  SONG 

THERE  is  sweet  music  here  that  softer  falls 
Than  petals  from  blown  roses  on  the  grass, 
Or  night  dews  on  still  waters  between  walls 
Of  shadowy  granite  in  a  gleaming  pass  ; 
Music  that  gentlier  on  the  spirit  lies, 
Than  tired  eyelids  upon  tired  eyes  ; 
Music  that  brings  sweet  sleep  down  from  the  bliss- 
ful skies.  ,      . 
Here  are  cool  mosses  deep, 
And  thro'  the  moss  the  ivies  creep, 
And  in  the  stream  the  long-leaved  flowers  weep, 
And  from  the  craggy  ledge  the  poppy  hangs  in  sleep. 

Why  are  we  weighed  upon  with  heaviness. 
And  utterly  consumed  with  sharp  distress, 
While  all  things  else  have  rest  from  weariness  ? 
All  thmgs  have  rest :  why  should  we  toil  alone  ? 
We  only  toil,  who  are  the  first  of  things, 
And  make  perpetual  moan, 
Still  from  one  sorrow  to  another  thrown : 
Nor  ever  fold  our  wings,  and  cease  from  wanderings, 
Nor  steep  our  brows  in  slumber's  holy  balm ; 
Nor  hearken  what  the  inner  spirit  sings, 
"  There  is  no  joy  but  calm  ! " 

Why  should  we  only  toil,  the  roof  and  crown  of 
things  ? 

But,  propt  on  beds  of  amaranth  and  moly. 

How  sweet  (while  warm  airs  lull  us,  blowing  lowly) 

With  half-dropt  eyelid  still. 

Beneath  a  heaven  dark  and  holy, 

To  watch  the  long  bright  river  drawing  slowly 

His  waters  from  the  purple  hill — 
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To  hear  the  dewy  echoes  calling 
From  cave  to  cave  thro'  the  thick  twined  vine — 
To  watch  the  emerald-coloured  water  falling 
Thro'  many  a  wov'n  acanthus-wreath  Divine ! 
Only  to  hear  and  see  the  far-off  sparkhng  brine, 
Only  to  hear  were  sweet,  stretched  out  beneath  the 
pine. 

Tennyson 
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SILENCE 

THERE  is  a  silence  where  hath  been  no  sound, 
There  is  a  silence  where  no  sound  may  be 

In  the  cold  grave — under  the  deep,  deep  sea, 
Or  in  the  wider  deserts  where  no  life  is  found, 
Which  hath  been  mute,  and  still  must  sleep  pro- 
found ; 

No  voice  is  hushed — no  life  treads  silently, 

But  clouds  and  cloudy  shadows  wander  free. 
That  never  spake,  over  the  idle  ground  : 
But  in  green  ruins,  in  the  desolate  walls 

Of  antique  palaces,  where  Man  hath  been, 
Though  the  dun  fox  or  wild  hyena  calls. 

And  owls  that  flit  continually  between 
Shriek  to  the  echo,  and  the  low  winds  moan — 
There  the  true  silence  is,  self-conscious  and  alone. 

Thomas  Hood 
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BE  not  afraid  to  pray — to  pray  is  right ; 
Pray,  if  thou  canst  with  hope ;  but  ever  pray, 
Though  hope  be  weak  or  sick  with  long  delay : 
Pray  in  the  darkness  if  there  be  no  light. 
Far  is  the  time,  remote  from  human  sight, 
When  war  and  discord  on  the  earth  shall  cease ; 
Yet  every  prayer  for  universal  peace 
Avails  the  blessed  time  to  expedite. 
Whate'er  is  good  to  wish,  ask  that  of  Heaven, 
Though  it  be  what  thou  canst  not  hope  to  see : 
Pray  to  be  perfect,  though  material  leaven 
Forbid  the  spirit  so  on  earth  to  be ; 
But  if  for  any  wish  thou  dar'st  not  pray, 
Then  pray  to  God  to  cast  that  wish  away. 

Hartley  Coleridge 
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OF  all 


all  the  meals  you  can  buy  for  money, 
jive  me  a  meal  of  bread  and  honey  ! 


A  table  of  grass  in  the  open  air, 
A  green  bank  for  an  easy- chair. 

The  tablecloth  inwrought  with  flowers, 
And  a  grasshopper  clock  to  tick  the  hours. 

Between  the  courses  birds  to  sing 
To  many  a  hidden  shining  string. 

And  neither  man  nor  maid  be  seen, 
But  a  great  company  of  green, 

Upon  a  hundred  thousand  stalks. 
Talk  to  us  its  great  green  talks. 

And  when  the  merry  meal  is  done. 
To  loiter  westward  with  the  sun. 

Dipping  fingers  ere  we  go 

In  the  stream  that  runs  below. 

Of  all  the  meals  you  can  buy  for  money, 
Give  me  a  meal  of  bread  and  honey. 

Richard  le  Gallienne 
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WHEN  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 
I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past, 
I  sigh  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  sought, 
And  with  old  woes  new  wail  my  dear  time's  waste  : 

Then  can  I  drown  an  eye,  unused  to  flow, 
For  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless  night, 
And  weep  afresh  love's  long  since  cancelled  woe, 
And  moan  the  expense  of  many  a  vanished  sight. 

Then  can  I  grieve  at  grievances  foregone, 
And  heavily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o'er 
The  sad  account  of  fore-bemoaned  moan, 
Which  I  new  pay  as  if  not  paid  before. 

But  if  the  while  I  think  on  thee,  dear  friend. 
All  losses  are  restored,  and  sorrows  end. 

Shakespeare 
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PAST  AND  FUTURE 

BROOD  not  on  things  gone  by, 
On  friendships  lost,  and  high  designs  o'er- 
thrown, 
And  old  opinions  swept  away  like  leaves 

Before  the  autumn  blast. 

Brood  not  on  things  gone  by  ! 
Thy  house  is  left  unto  thee  desolate, 
Thou  canst  not  be  again  what  once  thou  wert. 

Away,  my  soul,  away  ! 

No  longer  weakly  cower 
O'er  the  white  ashes  of  extinguished  hope, 
Nor  hover  ghostlike  round  the  sepulchre 

Of  thy  departed  joys  : 

Another  star  hath  risen. 
Another  voice  is  calling  thee  aboard, 
Thy  bark  is  launched,  the  wind  is  in  thy  sail ; 
Away,  my  soul,  away  ! 

W.  S.  Walker 
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THAT  each  who  seems  a  separate  whole, 
Should  move  his  rounds,  and  fusing  all 
The  skirts  of  self  again,  should  fall 
Remerging  in  the  general  Soul, 

Is  faith  as  vague  as  all  unsweet : 
Eternal  form  shall  still  divide 
The  eternal  soul  from  all  beside ; 

And  I  shall  know  him  when  we  meet : 

And  we  shall  sit  at  endless  feast. 
Enjoying  each  the  other's  good  : 
What  vaster  dream  can  hit  the  mood 

Of  Love  on  earth  ?     He  seeks  at  least 

Upon  the  last  and  sharpest  height. 
Before  the  spirits  fade  away. 
Some  landing-place,  to  clasp  and  say, 

"  Farewell !     We  lose  ourselves  in  light." 

Tennyson 
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A  THING  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever  : 
Its  loveliness  increases,  it  will  never 
Pass  into  nothingness ;  but  still  will  keep 
A  bower  quiet  for  us,  and  a  sleep  ^   T 

Full  of  sweet  dreams,  and  health,  and  quiet  breath- 
ing. 
Therefore,  on  every  morrow,  are  we  wreathing 
A  flowery  band  to  bind  us  to  the  earth. 
Spite  of  despondence,  of  the  inhuman  dearth 
Of  noble  natures,  of  the  gloomy  days, 
Of  all  the  unhealthy  and  o'er-darkened  ways 
Made  for  our  searching  :  yes,  in  spite  of  all. 
Some  shape  of  beauty  moves  away  the  pall 
From  our  dark  spirits.     Such  the  sun,  the  moon. 
Trees  old  and  young,  sprouting  a  shady  boon 
For  simple  sheep ;  and  such  are  daffodils 
With  the  green  world  they  live  in ;  and  clear  rills 
That  for  themselves  a  cooling  covert  make 
'Gainst  the  hot  season  ;  the  mid-forest  brake. 
Rich  with  a  sprinkling  of  fair  musk-rose  blooms  : 
And  such  too  is  the  grandeur  of  the  dooms 
We  have  imagined  for  the  mighty  dead  ; 
All  lovely  tales  that  we  have  heard  or  read  : 
An  endless  fountain  of  immortal  drink. 
Pouring  unto  us  from  the  heaven's  brink. 

Keats 
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RAIN  IN  SUMMER 

HOW  beautiful  is  the  rain  ! 
After  the  dust  and  heat, 
In  the  broad  and  fiery  street, 
In  the  narrow  lane, 
How  beautiful  is  the  rain  ! 

How  it  clatters  along  the  roofs, 

Like  the  tramp  of  hoofs  ! 

How  it  gushes  and  struggles  out 

From  the  throat  of  the  overflowing  spout ; 

Across  the  window-pane 

It  pours  and  pours  ; 

And  swift  and  wide. 

With  a  muddy  tide. 

Like  a  river  down  the  gutter  roars 

The  rain,  the  welcome  rain  ! 

In  the  country,  on  every  side. 

Where  far  and  wide, 

Like  a  leopard's  tawny  and  spotted  hide. 

Stretches  the  plain. 

To  the  dry  grass  and  the  drier  grain 

How  welcome  is  the  rain  ! 

In  the  furrowed  land 

The  toilsome  and  patient  oxen  stand ; 

Lifting  the  yoke-encumbered  head, 

With  their  dilated  nostrils  spread. 

They  silently  inhale 

The  clover-scented  gale. 

And  the  vapours  that  arise 

From  the  well-watered  and  smoking  soil. 
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For  this  rest  in  the  furrow  after  toil 
Their  large  and  lustrous  eyes 
Seem  to  thank  the  Lord,  '■  '^'<^>  IJ 

More  than  man's  spoken  word.  ^  ^ 

.•r^'  r.J 

Near  at  hand, 

From  under  the  sheltering  trees, 

The  farmer  sees 

His  pastures,  and  his  fields  of  grain, 

As  they  bend  their  tops 

To  the  numberless  beating  drops 

Of  the  incessant  rain. 

He  counts  it  as  no  sin 

That  he  sees  therein 

Only  his  own  thrift  and  gain. 

These,  and  far  more  than  these, 

The  Poet  sees ! 

He  can  behold 

Aquarius  old  • 

Walking  the  fenceless  fields  of  air ;  '{ 

And  from  each  ample  fold 

Of  the  clouds  about  him  rolled 

Scattering  everywhere 

The  showery  rain,  ^ 

As  the  farmer  scatters  his  grain. 

He  can  behold 

Things   manifold  that  have  not  yet  been  wholly 

told, 
Have  not  been  wholly  sung  nor  said. 
For  his  thought,  that  never  stops,     ^'>''-^-^''^>J'^  ^^l 
Follows  the  water-drops  ■7'^^'  f^  ^"^ 

Down  to  the  graves  of  the  dead,       "^  "  ^^^  '"^^^  '^ 
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Down  through  the  chasms  and  gulfs  profound, 

To  the  dreary  fountain-head 

Of  lakes  and  rivers  underground  ; 

And  sees  them,  when  the  rain  is  done, 

On  the  bridge  of  colours  seven 

Climbing  up  once  more  to  heaven 

Opposite  the  setting  sun. 

Longfellow 
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A  BOY'S  PRAYER 

GOD  who  created  me 
Nimble  and  light  of  limb, 
In  three  elements  free, 
To  run,  to  ride,  to  swim  : 
Not  when  the  sense  is  dim, 
But  now  from  the  heart  of  joy, 

I  would  remember  Him  : 
Take  the  thanks  of  a  boy. 

Jesus,  King  and  Lord, 

Whose  are  my  foes  to  fight. 
Gird  me  with  Thy  sword 

Swift  and  sharp  and  bright. 

Thee  would  I  serve  if  1  might, 
And  conquer  if  I  can  ; 

From  day-dawn  till  night, 
Take  the  strength  of  a  man. 

Spirit  of  Love  and  Truth, 

Breathing  in  grosser  clay 
The  light  and  flame  of  youth, 

Delight  of  men  in  the  fray, 

Wisdom  in  strength's  decay  ; 
From  pain,  strife,  wrong  to  be  free, 

This  best  gift  I  pray, 
Take  my  spirit  to  Thee  ! 

H.  C.  Beeching 
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THE  RETREATE 

HAPPY  those  early  dayes,  when  I 
Shined  in  my  Angell-infancy  ! 
Before  I  understood  this  place 
Appointed  for  my  second  race, 
Or  taught  my  soul  to  fancy  ought 
But  a  white,  Celestiall  thought ; 
When  yet  I  had  not  walkt  above 
A  mile  or  two  from  my  first  love, 
And  looking  back,  at  that  short  space, 
Could  see  a  glimpse  of  his  bright  face 
When  on  some  gilded  cloud  or  flowre 
My  gazing  soul  would  dwell  an  houre, 
And  in  those  weaker  glories  spy 
Some  shadows  of  eternity  ; 
Before  I  taught  my  tongue  to  wound 
My  Conscience  with  a  sinfuU  sound. 
Or  had  the  black  art  to  dispence 
A  sev'rall  sinne  to  ev'ry  sence, 
But  felt  through  all  this  fleshly  dresse 
Bright  shootes  of  everlastingnesse. 
O  how  I.  long  to  travel  back. 
And  tread  again  that  ancient  track ! 
That  I  might  once  more  reach  that  plaine, 
Where  first  I  left  my  glorious  traine ; 
From  whence  th'  Inlightened  spirit  sees 
That  shady  City  of  Palme  trees. 
But  ah  !  my  soul  with  too  much  stay 
Is  drunk,  and  staggers  in  the  way ! 
Some  men  a  forward  motion  love. 
But  I  with  backward  steps  would  move ; 
And  when  this  dust  falls  to  the  urn. 
In  that  state  I  came  return. 

Henry  Vaughan 
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ODE  ON  A  GRECIAN  URN  ^   ' 

HEARD  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard 
Are  sweeter;  therefore,  ye  soft  pipes,  play 
on; 
Not  to  the  sensual  ear,  but,  more  endeared, 

Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone  : 
Fair  youth,  beneath  the  trees,  thou  canst  not  leave 
Thy  song,  nor  ever  can  those  trees  be  bare ; 
Bold  lover,  never,  never  canst  thou  kiss. 
Though  winning  near  the  goal — yet  do  not  grieve ; 
She  cannot   fade,  though  thou    hast  not  thy 
bliss, 
For  ever  wilt  thou  love,  and  she  be  fair ! 

O  Attic  shape,  fair  attitude  !  with  brede 

Of  marble  men  and  maidens  overwrought. 
With  forest  branches  and  the  trodden  weed ; 

Thou,  silent  form  !  dost  tease  us  out  of  thought 
As  doth  eternity  :     Cold  Pastoral ! 

When  old  age  shall  this  generation  waste 
Thou  shalt  remain,  in  midst  of  other  woe 

Than  ours,  a  friend  to  man,  to  whom  thou  say'st, 
**  Beauty  is  Truth,  Truth  Beauty," — that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know. 

Keats 
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MELANCHOLY 

HENCE,  all  you  vain  delights, 
As  short  as  are  the  nights 

Wherein  you  spend  your  folly ! 
There's  nought  in  this  life  sweet, 
If  man  were  wise  to  see't, 

But  only  melancholy. 

Oh,  sweetest  melancholy ! 
Welcome,  folded  arms,  and  fix^d  eyes, 
A  sigh  that  piercing  mortifies, 
A  look  that's  fastened  to  the  ground, 
A  tongue  chained  up  without  a  sound ! 
Fountain-heads  and  pathless  groves, 
Places  that  pale  passion  loves  ! 
Moonlight  walks,  when  all  the  fowls 
Are  warmly  housed,  save  bats  and  owls ! 

A  midnight  bell,  a  parting  groan  ! 

These  are  the  sounds  we  feed  upon ; 
Then  stretch  our  bones  in  a  still,  gloomy  valley ; 
Nothing's  so  dainty  sweet  as  lovely  melancholy. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
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FOR  I  have  learned 
To  look  on  Nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth  ;  but  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still  sad  music  of  humanity, 
Not  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power  '  |  | 
To  chasten  and  subdue.     And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy  ,^, 

Of  elevated  thoughts  ;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused. 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man  : 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 
And  rolls  through  all  things.     Therefore  am  I  still 
A  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the  woods  ^^ 

And  mountains  :  and  of  all  that  we  behold 
From  this  green  earth  ;  of  all  the  mighty  world      '' 
Of  eye  and  ear,  both  what  they  half  create, 
And  what  perceive ;  well  pleased  to  recognise 
In  Nature  and  the  language  of  the  sense, 
The  anchor  of  my  purest  thoughts,  the  nurse,  /'.^^V^ 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart,  and  soul     ^  ' 
Of  all  my  moral  being. 

Wordsworth 
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FIRST-DAY  THOUGHTS 

IN  calm  and  cool  and  silence,  once  again 
I  find  my  old-accustomed  place  among 
My  brethren,  where,  perchance,  no  human  tongue 
Shall  utter  words ;  where  never  hymn  is  sung. 
Nor  deep-toned  organ  blown,  nor  censer  swung, 

Nor  dim  light  falling  through  the  pictured  pane  1 

There,  syllabled  by  silence,  let  me  hear 

The  still  small  voice  that  reached  the  prophet's  ear 

Read  in  my  heart  a  still  diviner  law 

Than  Israel's  leader  on  his  tables  saw ! 

There  let  me  strive  with  each  besetting  sin, 
Recall  my  wandering  fancies,  and  restrain 
The  sore  disquiet  of  a  restless  brain  ; 
And  as  the  path  of  duty  is  made  plain. 

May  grace  be  given  that  I  may  walk  therein, 
Not  like  a  hireling,  for  his  selfish  gain, 

With  backward  glances  and  reluctant  tread. 
Making  a  merit  of  his  coward  dread — 
But  cheerful  in  the  light  around  me  thrown. 

Walking  as  one  to  pleasant  service  led : 
Doing  God's  will  as  if  it  were  my  own, 

Yet  trusting  not  in  mine,  but  in  His  strength  alone. 

Whittier 
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ST.  MARY  MAGDALENE 


SEE,  yonder  kneels  the  Magdalene  in  tears, 
She  who  had  much  forgiven,  loving  much ; 
She  who  had  come  from  wearying  ways  of  sin 
To  tread  the  path  of  holy  penitence ; 
She  who  had  passed  from  pleasing  selfish  men 
To  cloistered  peace  of  heart  with  Him  Whose  Feet, 
Weary  and  sore,  she  washed  with  penance  tears, 
The  same  which  on  the   Cross,  grown  cold,   she 
kissed. 

Chatterton   Dix 
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HYMEN  TO  NIGHT 

WIFTLY  walk  o'er  the  western  wave, 
Spirit  of  Night ! 


Out  of  the  misty  eastern  cave 
Where,  all  the  long  and  lone  daylight. 
Thou  wovest  dreams  of  joy  and  fear 
Which  make  thee  terrible  and  dear, 
Swift  be  thy  flight ! 

Wrap  thy  form  in  a  mantle  grey, 

Star-inwrought ; 
Blind  with  thine  hair  the  eyes  of  Day ; 
Kiss  her  until  she  be  wearied  out. 
Then  wander  o'er  city  and  sea  and  land, 
Touching  all  with  thine  opiate  wand — 

Come,  long-sought ! 

When  I  arose  and  saw  the  dawn, 

I  sighed  for  thee  ; 
When  light  rode  high,  and  the  dew  was  gone, 
And  noon  lay  heavy  on  flower  and  tree. 
And  the  weary  Day  turned  to  his  rest. 
Lingering  like  an  unloved  guest, 
I  sighed  for  thee. 

Thy  brother  Death  came,  and  cried, 

'*  Wouldst  thou  me  ?  '* 

Thy  sweet  child.  Sleep,  the  filmy-eyed, 

Murmured  like  a  noontide  bee, 

"  Shall  I  nestle  near  thy  side  ? 

Wouldst  thou  me  ?  " — And  I  replied, 
**  No,  not  thee  ". 
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Death  will  come  when  thou  art  dead, 

Soon,  too  soon — 
Sleep  will  come  when  thou  art  fled. 
Of  neither  would  I  ask  the  boon 
I  ask  of  thee,  beloved  Night — 
Swift  be  thine  approaching  flight. 

Come  soon,  soon  ! 


Shelley 


'?.  Yfll 
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SUN  of  the  sleepless  !  melancholy  star  ! 
Whose  tearful  beam  glows  tremulously  far, 
Thou  show'st  the  darkness  thou  canst  not  dispel ; 
How  like  thou  art  to  joy  remembered  well ! 
So  gleams  the  past,  the  light  of  other  days, 
Which  shines  but  warms  not  with  its  powerless 

rays ; 
A  night-beam  Sorrow  watcheth  to  behold, 
Distinct  but  distant — clear,  but  oh  how  cold ! 

Byron 
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THE  CHILD  AND  THE  PIPER 

PIPING  down  the  valleys  wild, 
Piping  songs  of  pleasant  glee, 
On  a  cloud  I  saw  a  child. 

And  he,  laughing,  said  to  me, 

**  Pipe  a  song  about  a  lamb." 
So  I  piped  with  merry  cheer ; 

'*  Piper,  pipe  that  song  again.'' 
So  I  piped :  he  wept  to  hear. 

"  Drop  the  pipe,  thy  happy  pipe, 
Sing  thy  songs  of  happy  cheer." 

So  I  sang  the  same  again. 

While  he  wept  with  joy  to  hear. 

**  Piper,  sit  thee  down  and  write 
In  a  book  that  all  may  read." 

So  he  vanished  from  my  sight ; 
And  I  plucked  a  hollow  reed. 

And  I  made  a  rural  pen, 

And  I  stained  the  water  clear, 

And  I  wrote  my  happy  songs 
Every  child  may  joy  to  hear. 

William  Blake 
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FANCY  IN  NUBIBUS 

OH,  it  is  pleasant,  with  a  heart  at  ease, 
Just  after  sunset,  or  by  moonHght  skies, 
To  make  the  shifting  clouds  be  what  you  please, 
Or  let  the  easily  persuaded  eyes 
Own  each  quaint  likeness  issuing  from  the  mould 
Of  a  friend's  fancy ;  or  with  head  bent  low. 
And  cheek  aslant,  see  rivers  flow  of  gold 
'Twixt  crimson  banks ; 
And  then  a  traveller  go 

From  mount  to  mount,  through  Cloudland,  gorge- 
ous land  ! 
Or  listening  to  the  tide  with  closed  sight. 
Be  that  blind  bard,  who  on  the  Chian  strand, 
By  those  deep  sounds  possessed  with  inward  light. 
Beheld  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
Rise  to  the  swelling  of  the  voiceful  sea. 

S.  T.  Coleridge 
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LUCY 

i 

SHE  dwelt  among  untrodden  ways 
Beside  the  springs  of  Dove  ; 
A  maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise, 
And  very  few  to  love. 

A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 

Half-hidden  from  the  eye ! 
Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 

Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  know 

When  Lucy  ceased  to  be ; 
But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and  oh  ! 

The  difference  to  me  ! 

Wordsworth 
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THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  TEARS 

IF  you  go  over  desert  and  mountain, 
Far  into  the  country  of  sorrow, 
To-day  and  to-night  and  to-morrow, 
And  maybe  for  months  and  for  years, 

You  shall  come  with  a  heart  that  is  bursting 
For  trouble  and  toiling  and  thirsting, 
You  shall  certainly  come  to  the  fountain 
At  length,— to  the  Fountain  of  Tears. 

And  it  flows  and  it  flows  with  a  motion 

So  gentle  and  lovely  and  listless. 

And  murmurs  a  tune  so  resistless 
To  him  who  hath  suffered  and  hears — 

You  shall  surely,  without  a  word  spoken. 

Kneel  down  there  and  know  your  heart  broken. 
And  yield  to  the  long-curbed  emotion, 
That  day  by  the  Fountain  of  Tears. 

And  the  tears  shall  flow  faster  and  faster, 

Brim  over  and  battle  resistance. 

And  roll  down  bleared  roads  to  each  distance 
Of  past  desolation  and  years  ; 

Till  they  cover  the  place  of  each  sorrow, 

And  leave  you  no  Past  and  no  Morrow ; 
For  what  man  is  able  to  master 
And  stem  the  great  Fountain  of  Tears  ? 

But  the  floods  of  the  tears  meet  and  gather, 
The  sound  of  them  all  grows  like  thunder : 
O,  into  what  bosom,  I  wonder. 

Is  poured  the  whole  sorrow  of  years  ? 
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For  Eternity  only  seems  keeping 
Account  of  the  great  human  weeping. 

May  God  then,  the  Maker  and  Father,  '■ 

May  He  find  a  place  for  the  tears  ! 

Arthur  O'Shaughnessy 
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THERE  REMAINETH  A  REST 

MY  Lord,  my  Love,  was  crucified. 
He  all  the  pains  did  bear. 
But  in  the  sweetness  of  His  rest 
He  makes  His  servants  share. 
How  sweetly  rest  the  saints  above 

Which  in  Thy  bosom  lie  I 
The  Church  below  doth  rest  in  hope 
Of  that  felicity. 

Thou,  Lord,  who  daily  feed'st  Thy  sheep, 

Mak'st  them  a  weekly  feast ; 
Thy  flocks  meet  in  their  several  folds 

Upon  this  day  of  rest ; 
Welcome  and  dear  unto  my  soul 

Are  these  sweet  feasts  of  love ; 
But  what  a  Sabbath  shall  I  keep 

When  I  shall  rest  above  ! 

I  bless  Thy  wise  and  wondrous  love. 

Which  binds  us  to  be  free ; 
Which  makes  us  leave  our  earthly  snares, 

That  we  may  come  to  Thee ! 
I  come,  I  wait,  I  hear,  I  pray ! 

Thy  footsteps,  Lord,  I  trace ! 
I  sing  to  think  this  is  the  way 

Unto  my  Saviour's  face  ! 

John  Mason 
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NOW  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  grey 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad  ; 
Silence  accompanied  ;  for  beast  and  bird, 
They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests 
Were  slunk,  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale ; 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sung ; 
Silence  was  pleased  :  now  glowed  the  firmament 
With  living  sapphires  ;  Hesperus,  that  led 
The  starry  host,  rode  brightest,  till  the  moon, 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 
Apparent  queen  unveiled  her  peerless  light, 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw. 

Milton 
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THE  PRAYER  OF  A  SAXON  EARL 

^Godf  I  thank  Thee  for  all  the  joy  I  have  had  in  life.'' 

a^HANKS  be  to  Thee,  God, 
;,  ,,T.      1.      Wielder  of  Nations, 

Lord  everlasting ! 

For  all  the  joy  of  life 

Winsome  and  wealthful, 

Bairn's  love  and  Wife's  love, 

Heart-trust  of  comrades, 

War- weal  and  hearth-gear, 

All  I  have  here  below 

Fared  for  or  gotten, 

Now  oh,  my  Maker  mild, 
^.    Most  need  have  I  that  Thou 
. .-. ;. ,  '     Good-speed  my  ghost ; 

Yea,  that  my  soul  to  Thee 

Safely  may  journey, 

Safe  to  Thy  Kingdom,jf^j^  jft 

Lord  of  the  Angels  ! 

Dean  Stubbs 
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MAJESTIC  August  next,  his  yellow  hair 
Wreathed  with  carnation  and  the  jasmine 
sweet, 
Glides  on  mid  billowy  seas  of  ripening  wheat, 
While  gauzy  vapours  dim  the  fiery  glare. 

Hushed  are  the  woods,  and  o'er  the  sultry  air 
Soft  languor  reigns,  and  in  each  green  retreat 
The  busy  swarms  in  mazy  circles  meet. 

And  slumber  steals  upon  the  rustic's  care. 

Anon,  with  glowing  brow  and  brawny  hands. 
The  reapers  stride  mid  fields  of  glory  shorn. 

Or  swathe  the  fallen  shock  in  golden  bands. 

And   thus  when  Christ  shall  bring  th'  eternal 
morn. 

The  angel-reapers,  from  earth's  myriad  lands, 
Shall  cull,  with  songs  of  joy,  the  fruitful  corn  ! 

HoRATiA  Sophia  Elder 
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INTO  my  heart  an  air  that  kills 
From  yon  far  country  blows  : 
What  are  those  blue  remembered  hills, 
What  spires,  what  farms  are  those? 

That  is  the  land  of  lost  content, 

I  see  it  shining  plain, 
The  happy  highways  where  I  went 

And  cannot  come  again. 

A.    E.    HOUSMAN 
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THE  eighth  was  August,  being  rich  arrayed 
In  garment  all  of  gold  down  to  the  ground  ; 
Yet  rode  he  not,  but  led  a  lovely  maid 
Forth  by  the  lily  hand,  the  which  was  crown'd 
With  ears  of  corn,  and  full  her  hand  was  found. 
That  was  the  righteous  virgin  which  of  old 
Lived  here  on  earth,  and  plenty  made  abound ; 
But  after  wrong  was  loved  and  justice  sold 
She  left  the  unrighteous  world  and  was  to  heaven 
extolled, 

Spenser 
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RUTH 


SHE  stood  breast-high  amid  the  corn, 
Clasped  by  the  golden  light  of  morn, 
Like  the  sweetheart  of  the  sun, 
Who  many  a  glowing  kiss  had  won. 

On  her  cheek  an  autumn  flush 
Deeply  ripened ; — such  a  blush 
In  the  midst  of  brown  was  born. 
Like  red  poppies  grown  with  corn. 

Round  her  eyes  her  tresses  fell, — 
Which  were  blackest  none  could  tell. 
But  long  lashes  veiled  a  light 
That  had  else  been  all  too  bright. 

And  her  hat  with  shady  brim, 
Made  her  tressy  forehead  dim  :  — 
Thus  she  stood  amid  the  stooks, 
Praising  God  with  sweetest  looks  :  — 

Sure,  I  said.  Heaven  did  not  mean 
Where  I  reap  thou  should'st  but  glean  ; 
Lay  thy  sheaf  adown  and  come 
Share  my  harvest  and  my  home. 

Thomas  Hood 
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A  REVERIE  IN  THE  GRASS 

HERE  let  me  rest  amid  the  bearded  grass, 
Sprinkled  with  buttercups,  and  idly  pass 
One  hour  of  sunshine  on  the  green  hill  slope, 
Watching  the  rigid  clouds  that  o'er  the  cope 
Of  visible  heaven  sail  quietly  along ; 
Listening  the  wind,  or  rusthng  leaves,  or  song 
Of  blackbird  or  sweet  ringdove  in  the  copse 
Of  pines  or  sycamores,  whose  dark-green  tops 
Form  a  clear  outline  right  against  the  blue : 
Here  let  me  lie  and  dream,  losing  from  view 
All  vexed  and  worldly  things,  and  for  one  hour 
Living  such  life  as  green  leaf  in  a  bower 
Might  live  !  breathing  the  calm  pure  air, 
Heedless  of  hope  or  fear,  or  joy  or  care. 

Oh  !  it  is  pleasant  in  the  summer  time 
To  sit  alone  and  meditate  or  rhyme : 
To  hear  the  bee  plying  his  busy  trade. 
Or  grasshopper,  alert  in  sun  and  shade, 
With  bright  large  eyes  and  ample  forehead  bald, 
Clad  in  cuirass  and  cuisses  emerald. 
Here  let  me  rest,  and  for  a  space 
Shut  out  the  world  from  my  abiding-place : 
Seeing  around  me  naught  but  grass  and  bent. 
Nothing  above  me  but  the  firmament. 

Charles  Mackay 
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STANZAS  IN  DEJECTION 

THE  sun  is  warm,  the  sky  is  clear, 
The  waves  are  dancing  fast  and  bright, 
Blue  isles  and  snowy  mountains  wear 
The  purple  noon's  transparent  light : 
The  breath  of  the  moist  air  is  light 
'    Around  its  unexpanded  buds  ; 
Like  many  a  voice  of  one  delight. 
The  winds,  the  birds,  the  ocean  floods. 
The  city's  voice  itself  is  soft  like  solitude's. 

I  see  the  deep's  untrampled  floor 
With  green  and  purple  sea-weeds  strown  ; 
I  see  the  waves  upon  the  shore 
Like  light  dissolved  in  star-showers  thrown  : 
I  sit  upon  the  sands  alone ; 
The  lightning  of  the  noontide  ocean 
Is  flashing  round  me,  and  a  tone 
Arises  from  its  measured  motion — 
How  sweet,  did  any  heart  now  share  in  my  emotion  ! 

Alas  !  I  have  nor  hope  nor  health, 
Nor  peace  within  nor  calm  around, 
Nor  that  content  surpassing  wealth 
The  sage  in  meditation  found, 
And  walked  with  inward  glory  crowned — 
Nor  fame,  nor  power,  nor  love,  nor  leisure ; 
Others  I  see  whom  these  surround ; 
Smiling  they  live,  and  call  life  pleasure  ; 
To  me  that  cup  has  been  dealt  in  another  measure. 
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Yet  now  despair  itself  is  mild, 
Even  as  the  winds  and  waters  are ; 
I  could  lie  down  like  a  tired  child, 
And  weep  away  the  life  of  care 
Which  I  have  borne,  and  yet  must  bear, 
Till  death  like  sleep  might  steal  on  me, 
And  I  might  feel  in  the  warm  air 
My  cheek  grow  cold,  and  hear  the  sea 
Breathe  o'er  my  dying  brain  its  last  monotony. 

Shelley 
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WHATEVER  thing  is  donne,  by  Him  is 
donne, 
Ne  any  may  His  mighty  will  withstand ; 
Ne  any  may  His  soveraine  power  shonne, 
Ne  loose  that  He  hath  bound  with  stedfast 

band  : 
In  vaine  therefore  doest  thou  now  take  in  hand 
To  call  to  count,  or  weigh  His  workes  anew, 
Whose  counsel's  depth  thou  canst  not  under- 
stand ; 
Sith  of  things  subject  to  thy  daily  view 
Thou  doest  not  know  the  causes  nor  their  courses 
dew. 

For  take  thy  ballaunce,  if  thou  be  so  wise. 
And  weigh  the  winde  that  under  heaven  doth 

blow ; 
Or  weigh  the  light  that  in  the  east  doth  rise ; 
Or  weigh  the  thought  that  from  man's  minde 

doth  flow : 
But  if  the  weight  of  these  thou  canst  not  shew, 
■'       Weigh  but  one  word  that  from  thy  lips  doth 
fall: 
For  how  canst  thou  those  greater  secrets  know. 
That  doest  not  know  the  least  thing  of  them 
all? 
Ill  can  he  rule  the  great  that  cannot  reach  the  small. 

Spenser 
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PEACE,  peace !  he  is  not  dead,  he  doth  not 
sleep ! 
He  hath  awakened  from  the  dream  of  life. 
*Tis  we  who,  lost  in  stormy  visions,  keep 
With  phantoms  and  unprofitable  strife, 
And  in  mad  trance  strike  with  our  spirit's  knife 
Invulnerable  nothings.     We  decay 

Like  corpses  in  a  charnel ;  fear  and  grief 
Convulse  us  and  consume  us  day  by  day. 
And  cold  hopes  swarm  like  worms  within  our  living 
clay. 

He  has  outsoared  the  shadow  of  our  night ; 

Envy  and  calumny  and  hate  and  pain, 
And  that  unrest  which  men  miscall  delight, 

Can  touch  him  not  and  torture  not  again. 

From  the  contagion  of  the  world's  slow  stain 
He  is  secure ;  and  now  can  never  mourn 

A  heart  grown  cold,  a  head  grown  grey  in 
vain — 
Nor,  when  the  spirit's  self  has  ceased  to  burn, 
With  sparkless  ashes  load  an  unlamented  urn. 

Shelley 
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ONLY  to  gods  in  heaven 
Comes  no  old  age  or  death  of  anything ; 
All  else  is  turmoiled  by  our  master,  Time. 
The  earth's  strength  fades  and  manhood's  glory 

fades, 
Faith  dies,  and  unfaith  blossoms  like  a  flower. 
And  who  shall  find  in  the  open  streets  of  men, 
Or  secret  places  of  his  own  heart's  love. 
One  wind  blow  true  for  ever? 

Sophocles 
-* '  Translated  by  Fiona  McLeo  i 
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NEW  SELF 


WHY  sittest  thou  on  that  sea-girt  rock 
With  downward  look  and  sadly  dreaming 
eye? 
Playest  thou  beneath  with  Proteus'  flock, 
Or  with  the  far-bound  sea-bird  wouldst  thou  fly  ? 

OLD  SELF 

I  sit  upon  this  sea-girt  rock 
With  downward  look  and  dreaming  eye. 

But  neither  do  I  sport  with  Proteus'  flock, 
Nor  with  the  far-bound  sea-bird  would  I  fly. 

I  list  the  splash  so  clear  and  chill  ■' 

Of  yon  old  fisher's  solitary  oar : 

I  watch  the  waves  that  rippling  still 
Chase  one  another  o'er  the  marble  shore. 

NEW  SELF 

Yet  from  the  splash  of  yonder  oar 
No  dreamy  sound  of  sadness  comes  to  me : 

And  yon  fresh  waves  that  beat  the  shore, 
How  merrily  they  splash,  how  merrily  ! 

OLD  SELF 

I  mourn  for  the  delicious  days. 
When  those  calm  sounds  fell  on  my  childish  ear, 

A  stranger  yet  to  the  wild  ways 
Of  triumph  and  remorse,  of  hope  and  fear. 
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AUGUST   lO 

NEW  SELF 

Mourn'st  thou,  poor  soul !  and  thou  wouldst  yet 
Call  back  the  things  which  shall  not,  cannot  be  ? 

Heaven  must  be  won,  not  dreamed :  thy  task  is 
set, 
Peace  was  not  made  for  earth,  nor  rest  for  thee. 

Richard  Hurrell  Froude 
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AUGUST   II 


I  ,n<)cli 


CAN  I  not  come  to  Thee,  my  God,  for  these 
So  very  many  meeting  hindrances, 
That  slack  my  pace,  but  yet  not  make  me  stay  ? 
Who  slowly  goes,  rids  in  the  end  his  way ; 
Cleere  Thou  my  paths,  or  shorten  Thou  my  miles, 
Remove  the  barres,  or  lift  me  o'er  the  styles ; 
Since  rough  the  way  is,  help  me  when  I  call, 
And  take  me  up,  or  els  prevent  the  fall. 
I  kenn  my  home ;  and  it  affords  some  ease 
To  see  far  off  the  smoaking  villages. 
Fain  would  I  rest,  yet  covet  not  to  die. 
For  fear  of  future-biting  penurie  ; 
No,  no,  my  God,  Thou  knowest  my  wishes  be 
To  leave  this  world  not  loving  it,  but  Thee. 

Robert  Herrick 
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AUGUST   12 


OMY  vague  desires ! 
Ye  lambent  flames  of  the  soul,  her  offspring 
fires  : 
That  are  my  soul  herself  in  pangs  sublime 
Rising  and  flying  to  heaven  before  her  time  : 

What  doth  tempt  you  forth 

To  drown  in  the  south  or  shiver  in  the  frosty  north  ? 
What  seek  ye  or  find  ye  in  your  random  flying, 
Ever  soaring  aloft,  soaring  and  dying  ? 

Joy,  the  joy  of  flight ! 

They  hide  in  the  sun,  they  flare  and  dance  in  the 

night ; 
Gone  up,  gone  out  of  sight :  and  ever  again 
Follow  fresh  tongues  of  fire,  fresh  pangs  of  pain. 

Ah  !  they  burn  my  soul, 

The  fires  devour  my  soul  that  once  was  whole : 
She  is  scattered  in  fiery  phantoms  day  by  day. 
But  whither,  whither  ?  ay  whither  ?  away,  away  ! 

Could  I  but  control 

These  vague  desires,  these  leaping  flames  of  the 

soul : 
Could  I  but  quench  the  fire  :  ah  !  could  I  stay 
My  soul  that  flieth,  alas,  and  dieth  away  ! 

Robert  Bridges 
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Y?.' 
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TO  LUCASTA,  ON  GOING  TO  THE  WARS 

TELL  me  not,  Sweet,  I  am  unkind, 
That  from  the  nunnery 
Of  thy  chaste  breast  and  quiet  mind 
To  war  and  arms  I  fly. 

True,  a  new  mistress  now  I  chase, 

The  first  foe  in  the  field. 
And  with  a  stronger  faith  embrace, 

A  sword,  a  horse,  a  shield. 

Yet  this  inconstancy  is  such. 

As  you  too  shall  adore ; 
I  could  not  love  thee.  Dear,  so  much, 

Loved  I  not  honour  more. 

Richard  Lovelace 
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AUGUST   14 


SWEET  soul,  do  with  me  as  thou  wilt ; 
I  lull  a  fancy  trouble-tossed 
With  '*  Love's  too  precious  to  be  lost, 
A  little  grain  shall  not  be  spilt  '\ 

And  in  that  solace  can  I  sing, 
Till  out  of  painful  phases  wrought 
There  flutters  up  a  happy  thought, 

Self-balanced  on  a  lightsome  wing : 

Since  we  deserved  the  name  of  friends, 
And  thine  effect  so  lives  in  me, 
A  part  of  mine  may  live  in  thee 

And  move  thee  on  to  noble  ends. 

Tennyson 
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AUGUST   IS 


AVE  MARIA 


BUT  oh  !  what  human  tongue  can  speak 
That  day  when  Michael  came  to  break 
From  the  tired  spirit,  hke  a  veil, 
Its  covenant  with  Gabriel 
Endured  at  length  unto  the  end  ? 
What  human  thought  can  apprehend 
That  mystery  of  motherhood 
When  thy  Beloved  at  length  renewed 
The  sweet  communion  severed, — 
His  left  hand  underneath  thine  head 
And  His  right  hand  embracing  thee  ? — 
Lo  !     He  was  thine,  and  this  is  He  ! 

Soul,  is  it  Faith,  or  Love,  or  Hope, 
That  lets  me  see  her  standing  up 
Where  the  light  of  the  throne  is  bright  ? 
Unto  the  left,  unto  the  right, 
The  cherubim,  succinct,  conjoint, 
Float  inward  to  a  golden  point, 
And  from  between  the  seraphim 
The  glory  issues  for  a  hymn. 
O  Mary  Mother,  be  not  loath 
To  listen, — thou  whom  the  stars  clothe, 
Who  seest  and  mayst  not  be  seen ! 
Hear  us  at  last,  O  Mary  Queen  ! 
Into  our  shadow  bend  thy  face. 
Bowing  thee  from  the  secret  place 
O  Mary  Virgin,  full  of  grace  ! 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti 
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AUGUST  l6 


HOW  sweet  I  roamed  from  field  to  field 
And  tasted  all  the  summer's  pride, 
Till  I  the  Prince  of  Love  beheld, 
Who  in  the  sunny  beams  did  glide. 

He  showed  me  lilies  for  my  hair, 
And  blushing  roses  for  my  brow : 

He  led  me  through  his  gardens  fair 
Where  all  his  golden  pleasures  grow. 

With  sweet  May  dews  my  wings  were  wet, 
And  Phoebus  fired  my  vocal  rage  ; 

He  caught  me  in  his  silken  net. 
And  shut  me  in  his  golden  cage. 

He  loves  to  sit  and  hear  me  sing, 

Then,  laughing,  sports  and  plays  with  me ; 

Then  stretches  out  my  golden  wing, 
And  mocks  my  loss  of  liberty. 

William  Blake 
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AUGUST  17 


THE  MERRY  GUIDE 

ONCE  in  the  wind  of  morning 
I  ranged  the  thymy  wold ; 
The  world-wide  air  was  azure 

And  all  the  brooks  ran  gold. 

'i-  ■%■ 

There  through  the  dews  beside  me 
Behold  a  youth  that  trod,  i 

With  feathered  cap  on  forehead, 
And  poised  a  golden  rod. 

With  mien  to  match  the  morning 

And  gay  delightful  guise, 
And  friendly  brows  and  laughter  '^^ 

He  looked  me  in  the  eyes.         ^^  ^^ 

Oh  whence,  I  asked,  and  whither  ? 

He  smiled  and  would  not  say. 
And  looked  at  me  and  beckoned, 

And  laughed  and  led  the  way. 

And  with  kind  looks  and  laughter 

And  nought  to  say  beside 
We  two  went  on  together, 

I  and  my  happy  guide. 

Across  the  glittering  pastures 

And  empty  upland  still 
And  solitude  of  shepherds 

High  in  the  folded  hill. 

By  hanging  woods  and  hamlets 
That  gaze  through  orchards  down 

On  many  a  windmill  turning 
And  far-discovered  town. 
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With  gay  regards  of  promise 
And  sure  unslackened  stride, 

And  smiles  and  nothing  spoken 
Led  on  my  merry  guide. 

And  like  the  cloudy  shadows 

Across  the  country  blown, 
We  two  fare  on  for  ever, 

But  not  we  two  alone. 

With  the  great  gale  we  journey 

That  breathes  from  gardens  thinned, 

Borne  in  the  drift  of  blossoms 
Whose  petals  throng  the  wind  ; 

Buoyed  on  the  heaven-heard  whisper 

Of  dancing  leaflets  whirled 
From  all  the  woods  that  autumn 

Bereaves  in  all  the  world. 

And  midst  the  fluttering  legions 

Of  all  that  ever  died 
1  follow,  and  before  us 

Goes  the  delightful  guide, 

With  lips  that  brim  with  laughter 

But  never  once  respond, 
And  feet  that  fly  on  feathers. 

And  serpent-circled  wand. 

A.  E.   HOUSMAN 
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AUGUST    l8 


JOY  comes  and  goes,  hope  ebbs  and  flows 
Like  the  wave, 
Change  doth  unknit  the  tranquil  strength  of  men. 
Love  lends  life  a  little  grace, 
A  few  sad  smiles ;  and  then. 
Both  are  laid  in  one  cold  place,:,  ,^,.7/ 
In  the  grave. 

Dreams  dawn  and  fly,  friends  smile  and  die 

Like  spring  flowers  ; 
Our  vaunted  Hfe  is  one  long  funeral.  ^.,(^„j«  j 
Men  dig  graves  with  bitter  tears 
For  their  dead  hopes  ;  and  all, 
Mazed  with  doubts  and  sick  wdth  fears. 
Count  the  hours. 

We  count  the  hours  !     These  dreams  of  ours, 

False  and  hollow. 
Do  we  go  hence  and  find  they  are  not  dead  ? 
Joys  we  dimly  apprehend, 
Faces  that  smiled  and  fled,  /         i,^^; 
Hopes  born  here,  and  born  to  end, 
Shall  we  follow  ? 

Matthew  Arnold 
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NO  tears,  no  sighing,  no  despair, 
No  trembling  dewy  smile  of  care, 

No  mourning  weeds  ; 
Nought  that  discloses 

A  heart  that  bleeds. 
But  looks  contented  will  I  bear, 
And  o'er  my  cheeks  strew  roses, 
Unto  the  world  I  may  not  weep. 
But  save  my  sorrow  all,  and  keep 
A  secret  heart,  sweet  soul  for  thee,         ^ 
As  the  great  earth  and  swelling  sea. 

Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes 
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AUGUST   20 


TO   LUCASTA,  ON  GOING  BEYOND  THE 
SEAS 


r 


'  F  to  be  absent  were  to  be 

Away  from  thee ; 
Or  that  when  I  am  gone 
You  or  I  were  alone ; 
Then,  my  Lucasta,  might  I  crave 
Pity  from  blustering  wind  or  swallowing  wave. 

Though  seas  and  lands  betwixt  us  both, 
Our  faith  and  troth, 
Like  separated  souls, 
All  time  and  space  controls  : 
Above  the  highest  sphere  we  meet 
Unseen,  unknown,  and  greet  as  angels  greet. 

So  then  we  do  anticipate 
Our  after-fate. 
And  are  alive  i'  the  skies, 
If  thus  our  hps  and  eyes 
Can  speak  like  spirits  unconfined 
In  Heaven,  their  earthy  bodies  left  behind. 

Richard  Lovelace 
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THE  SEA-SHELL    '^^*-'^T 

T  HAVE  seen 

^      A  curious  child,  who  dwelt  upon  a  tract 

Of  inland  ground,  applying  to  his  ear 

The  convolutions  of  a  smooth-lipped  shell ; 

To  which,  in  silence  hushed,  his  very  soul 

Listened  intensely  ;  and  his  countenance  soon 

Brightened  with  joy ;  for  from  within  were  heard 

Murmurings,  whereby  the  monitor  expressed 

Mysterious  union  with  its  native  sea. 

Even  such  a  shell  the  universe  itself 

Is  to  the  ear  of  Faith  ;  and  there  are  times, 

I  doubt  not,  when  to  you  it  doth  impart 

Authentic  tidings  of  invisible  things  ; 

Of  ebb  and  flow,  and  ever-during  power ;     , 

And  central  peace,  subsisting  at  the  heart   ' 

Of  endless  agitation.     Here  you  stand, 

Adore,  and  worship,  when  you  know  it  not ; 

Pious  beyond  the  intention  of  your  thought ; 

Devout  above  the  meaning  of  your  will. 

Wordsworth 
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AUGUST   22 


AN  APPEAL 


FORGET  not  yet  the  tried  intent 
Of  such  a  truth  as  I  have  meant ; 
My  great  travail  so  gladly  spent, 
Forget  not  yet ! 

Forget  not  yet  when  first  began 
The  weary  life  ye  know,  since  whan 
The  suit,  the  service,  none  tell  can ; 

Forget  not  yet !     ,    , ,    .   ,     .   ,  < 

Forget  not  yet  the  great  assayes, 
The  cruel  wrong,  the  scornful  ways  ; 
The  painful  patience  in  delays. 
Forget  not  yet ! 

Forget  not !  oh  !  forget  not  this,      .]••  (i/i^  * 
How  lone  ago  hath  been,  and  is       '   '       t 
1  he  mind  that  never  meant  amiss — 
Forget  not  yet ! 

Forget  not  then  thine  own  approved. 
The  which  so  long  hath  thee  so  loved, 
;     Whose  steadfast  faith  yet  never  moved — 
Forget  not  this ! 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 
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AUGUST  23 


THESE  MANY  YEARS 

THESE  many  years  since  we  began  to  be, 
What  have  the  gods  done  with  us  ?     What 
with  me, 
What  with  my  love  ?     They  have  shown  me  fates 

and  fears. 
Harsh  springs,  and  fountains  bitterer  than  the  sea, 
Grief  a  fixed  star,  and  joy  a  vane  that  veers, 
These  many  years. 

With  her,  my  love,  with  her  have  they  done  well  ? 
But  who  shall  answer  for  her  ?     Who  shall  tell 
Sweet  things  or  sad,  such  things  as  no  man  hears  ? 
May  no  tears  fall,  if  no  tears  ever  fell,  ^ 

From  eyes  more  dear  to  me  than  starriest  spheres 
These  many  years. 

But  if  tears  ever  touched  for  any  grief. 

Those  eyelids  folded  like  a  white-rose  leaf, 

Deep  double  shells  where  through  the  eye-flower 

peeps. 
Let  them  weep  once  more  only,  sweet  and  brief, 
Brief  tears  and  bright,  for  one  who  gave  her  tears 
These  many  years. 

Swinburne 
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AUGUST  24 


THE  DEFEAT  OF  PAIN  ,      ., 

SINCE  'tis  God's  will,  Pain,  take  your  course, 
Exert  on  me  your  utmost  force — 
I  well  God's  truth  and  promise  know. 
He  never  sends  a  woe, 
But  His  supports  Divine 
In  due  proportion  with  the  affliction  join. 

Patient,  resigned,  and  humble  wills 

Impregnably  resist  all  ills.  , 

My  God  will  guide  me  by  His  light, 

Give  me  victorious  might : 

No  pang  can  me  invade  ,.^. 

Beneath  His  wing's  propitious  shade.  ',".. 

Bishop  Ken 
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AUGUST  25 


HEART-COLDNESS 

T^AIN  would   I  wish  what  my  heart  cannot  will  : 
^       Between  it  and  the  fire  a  veil  of  ice 
Deadens  the  fire,  so  that  I  deal  in  lies ; 
My  words  and  actions  are  discordant  still. 
I  love  Thee  with  my  tongue,  then  mourn  my  fill ; 
For  love  warms  not  my  heart,  nor  can  I  rise, 
Or  ope  the  doors  of  Grace,  who  from  the  skies 
Might  flood  my  soul,  and  pride  and  passions 
kill. 
Rend  Thou  the  veil,  dear  Lord  !     Break  Thou  that 
wall, 
Which  with  its  stubbornness  retards  the  rays 
Of  that  bright  sun  this  earth  hath  dulled  for 
me  ! 
Send  down  Thy  promised  light  to  cheer  and  fall 
On    Thy  fair  spouse,  that   I  with  love  may 

blaze. 
And,  free  from  doubt,  my  heart  feel  only  Thee. 

Michael  Angelo 
Translated  by  J.  A.  Symonds 
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l/KLIOD-TMAHH 

JOHN  THE  PILGRIM         /J/.;! 

=  !  H        « 

BENEATH  the  sand-storm  John    the  Pilgrim 
prays : 

But  when  he  rises,  lo  1  an  Eden  smiles,         ,, .]   [ 

Green  leafy  slopes,  meadows  of  camomiles, 
Claspt  in  a  silvery  river's  winding  maze : 
"  Water,  water  !  blessed  be  God  !  "  he  says, 

And  totters,  gasping  towards  those  happy  isles. 

Then  all  is  fled  !  over  the  sandy  piles 
The  bald-eyed  vultures  come  and  stand  at  gaze. 
"God  heard  me  not,"  says  he,  **  blessed  be  God," 

And  dies.    But  as  he  nears  the  pearly  strand, 

Heav'n's  outer  coast,  where  waiting  angels  stand. 
He  looks  below  :     "  Farewell,  thou  hooded  clod, 

Brown  corpse  the  vultures  tear  on  bloody  sand, 
God  heard  my  prayer  for  life — blessed  be  God  !  " 
.■y.d\  YUfoH^iir,    Theodore  Watts-Dunton 
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QUA  CURSUM  VENTUS 

AS  ships,  becalmed  at  eve,  that  lay 
With  canvas  drooping,  side  by  side, 
Two  towers  of  sail  at  dawn  of  day 

Are  scarce  long  leagues  apart  descried ; 

When  fell  the  night,  upsprung  the  breeze, 

And  all  the  darkling  hours  they  plied,      V/i  »  f.. | 

Nor  dreamt  but  each  the  self-same  seas      '  *      *   * 
By  each  was  cleaving,  side  by  side. 

E'en  so — but  why  the  tale  reveal 

Of  those  whom  year  by  year  unchanged. 

Brief  absence  joined  anew  to  feel, 
Astounded,  soul  from  soul  estranged  ? 

At  dead  of  night  their  sails  were  filled. 

And  onward  each  rejoicing  steered —  ' 

Ah,  neither  blame,  for  neither  willed. 

Or  wist  what  first  with  dawn  appeared. 

To  veer  how  vain  !  On,  onward  strain 
Brave  barks  !     In  light,  in  darkness  too. 

Through  winds  and  tides  one  compass  guides — 
To  that,  and  your  own  selves,  be  true. 

But  O  blithe  breeze !  and  O  great  seas, 

Though  ne'er,  that  earhest  parting  past,     ''"    '" 

On  your  wide  plain  they  join  again, 
Together  lead  them  home  at  last. 

One  port,  methought,  alike  they  sought, 
One  purpose  hold  where'er  they  fare, — 

O  bounding  breeze,  O  rushing  seas ! 
At  last,  at  last,  unite  them  there  ! 

Arthur  Hugh  Clough 
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SWIMMING 


ttf^  ^<  f 


HOW  many  a  time  have  I 
Cloven  with  arms  still  lustier,  breast  more 
daring, 
The  wave  all  roughened ;  with  a  swimmer's  stroke 
Flinging  the  billows  back  from  my  drench'd  hair, 
And  laughing  from  my  lip  the  audacious  brine, 
Which  kissed  it  like  a  wine-cup,  rising  o'er  ' '  ■ 

The  waves  as  they  arose,  and  prouder  still 
The  loftier  they  uplifted  me ;  and  oft, 
In  wantonness  of  spirit,  plunging  down 
Into  their  green  and  glassy  gulfs,  and  making 
My  way  to  shells  and  seaweed,  all  unseen 
By  those  above,  till  they  waxed  fearful ;  then 
Returning  with  my  grasp  full  of  such  tokens 
As  showed  that  I  had  searched  the  deep  :  Exulting, 
With  a  far-dashing  stroke,  and  drawing  deep 
The  long-suspended  breath,  again  I  spurned 
The  foam  which  broke  around  me,  and  pursued 
My  track  like  a  sea-bird. 

Byron 
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AUGUST  29 


.fo.,f  •//.  SALVE!  ■/ 

TO  live  within  a  cave — it  is  most  good  ; 
But  if  God  make  a  day, 
And  some  one  come  and  say, 
**  Lo  !  I  have  gathered  faggots  in  the  wood  !  " 

E'en  let  him  stay, 
And  light  a  fire  and  fan  a  temporal  mood ; 
So  sit  till  morning,  when  the  light  is  grown 
That  he  the  path  can  read, 
Then  bid  the  man  God-speed. 
His  morning  is  not  thine;  yet  must  thou  own 
They  have  a  cheerful  warmth — those  ashes  on  the 
stone. 

T.  E.  Brown 
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AUGUST  30 


NUNS  fret  not  at  their  convent's  narrow  room ; 
And  hermits  are  contented  with  their  cells ; 
And  students  with  their  pensive  citadels ; 
Maids  at  the  wheel,  the  weaver  at  his  loom, 
Sit  blithe  and  happy ;  bees  that  soar  for  bloom, 
High  as  the  highest  peak  of  Furness-fells, 
Will  murmur  by  the  hour  in  foxglove  bells  : 
In  truth  the  prison,  unto  which  we  doom 
Ourselves,  no  prison  is :  and  hence  for  me. 
In  sundry  moods,  'twas  pastime  to  be  bound 
Within  the  Sonnet's  scanty  plot  of  ground ; 
Pleased  if  some  Souls  (for  such  there  needs  must 

be) 
Who  have  felt  the  weight  of  too  much  liberty, 
Should  find  brief  solace  there,  as  I  have  found. 

Wordsworth 
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WHEN  Time  is  weary  of  my  company 
Here  let  me  rest. 
If  I  should  end  within  four  walls 
With  bricks  around, 

Buy  me  no  smoky  patch  of  city  ground, 
But  bring  me  to  those  acres  of  repose 
Whose  natural  consecration  is  most  sure, 
That  I  may  sleep  beneath  a  country  rose 
And  where  the  dew  is  pure : 
For  in  this  valley  God  appeared  to  me,        >/ 
And  where  my  soul  is,  let  my  body  be. 

Norman  Gale 
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HAIL,  blithe  September!     Thou  in  days  gone 
by 
Beloved  of  all,  as  round  the  labouring  wain. 
By  milk-white  bullocks  drawn,  the  frantic  train 
Made  Heaven  re-eclio  with  their  festive  cry : 

"  Evohe  !  Bacchus  ! "     Now,  as  piled  on  high. 
The  last-filled  waggon  bears  the  garnered  grain 
In  triumph  home,  still  sounds  the  joyful  strain, 

And  hymns  of  thankful  praise  ascend  the  sky ! 

Now  robed  in  splendour  gleams  the  noonday  sun ; 

Yet  oft  the  breath  of  eve  is  sad  and  chill ; 
And  now,  amid  the  pastures  parch'd  and  dun, 

The  myosotis  mourns  the  vanished  rill ; 
While  through  the  stilly  air,  the  echoing  gun 

Booms  from  afar  o'er  brake  and  copse  and  hill. 

HoRATiA  Sophia  Elder 
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^'"  SAILOR'S  SONG  ''^'^^ 

TO  sea,  to  sea !  The  calm  is  o*er ; 
The  wanton  water  leaps  in  sport, 
And  rattles  down  the  pebbly  shore ; 

The  dolphin  wheels,  the  sea-cows  snort, 
And  unseen  mermaids'  pearly  song 
Comes  bubbling  up  the  weeds  among. 
Fling  broad  the  sail,  dip  deep  the  oar : 
To  sea,  to  sea  !  The  calm  is  o'er. 

To  sea,  to  sea !  Our  wide-winged  bark 
Shall  billowy  cleave  its  sunny  way, 

And  with  its  shadow,  fleet  and  dark,      ,  ^ 
Break  the  caved  Triton's  azure  day. 

Like  mighty  eagle  soaring  light 

O'er  antelopes  on  Alpine  height. 

The  anchor  heaves,  the  ship  swings  free, 
The  sails  swell  full.     To  sea,  to  sea ! 

Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes 

»  /-- 
A\vA\  JO 
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LORD,  with  what  courage  and  delight 
I  do  each  thing 
When  Thy  least  breath  sustains  my  wing ! 
I  shine  and  move 
Like  those  above, 
And — with  much  gladnesse, 
Quitting  sadnesse — 
Make  me  fayre  dayes  of  every  night. 


VJtJHK   > 


Affliction  thus  meere  pleasure  is, 

And  hap  what  will,  " 

If  Thou  be  in't  'tis  welcome  still. 

But  since  Thy  rayes 

In  sunnie  dayes 

Thou  dost  thus  lend 

And  freely  spend, 
Ah  !  what  shall  I  return  for  this  ? 


Oh  ;  that  I  were  all  soul !  that  Thou 

Wouldst  make  each  part  ,,      ' 

Of  this  poor  sinful  frame,  pure  heart ! 

Then  would  I  drown 

My  single  one; 

And  to  Thy  praise 

A  consort  raise 
Of  Hallelujahs  here  below. 

Henry  Vaughan 
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OF  AN  ORCHARD 

GOOD  is  an  orchard,  the  Saint  saith, 
To  meditate  on  life  and  death, 
With  a  cool  well,  a  hive  of  bees, 
A  hermit's  grot  below  the  trees. 

Good  is  an  orchard  :  very  good,  ' 

Though  one  should  wear  no  monkish  hood ; 
Right  good  when  Spring  awakes  her  flute, 
And  good  in  mellowing  time  of  fruit. 

Very  good  in  the  grass  to  lie 

And  see  the  network  'gainst  the  sky, 

A  living  lace  of  blue  and  green. 

And  boughs  that  let  the  gold  between. 

The  bees  are  types  of  souls  that  dwell 
With  honey  in  a  quiet  cell ; 
The  ripe  fruit  figures  goldenly 
The  soul's  perfection  in  God's  eye. 

Prayer  and  praise  in  a  country  home. 
Honey  and  fruit ;  a  man  might  come, 
Fed  on  such  meats,  to  walk  abroad, 
And  in  his  orchard  talk  with  God. 

Katharine  Tynan-Hinkson 
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VI     '\C> 


ON  THE  ROADS 

/. 

THE  road  winds  onward  long  and  white, 
It  curves  in  mazy  coils,  and  crooks 
A  beckoning  finger  down  the  height ;  : 

It  calls  me  with  the  voice  of  brooks      i 
To  thirsty  travellers  in  the  night..  i.v,o^^  du/. 

I  leave  the  lonely  city  street, 

The  awful  silence  of  the  crowd  ; 

The  rhythm  of  the  roads  I  beat, 

My  blood  leaps  up,  I  shout  aloud, 

My  heart  keeps  measure  with  my  feet. 

A  bird  sings  something  in  my  ear, 

The  wind  sings  in  my  blood  a  song 

'  Tis  good  at  times  for  a  man  to  hear  !        !  I* 
The  road  winds  onward  white  and  long, 

And  the  best  of  earth  is  here  ! 

Arthur  Symons 
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TE  MARTYRUM  CANDIDATUS 

AH,  see  the  fair  chivalry  come,  the  companions 
of  Christ ! 
White  horsemen,  who  ride  on  white  horses,  the 
Knights  of  God  ! 
They  for  their  Lord  and  their  Lover  who  sacrificed 
AH  save  the  sweetness  of  treading  where  He  first 
trod! 

These  through  the  darkness  of  death,  the  dominions 
of  night, 
Swept,  and  they  woke  in  white  places  at  morning 
tide: 
They  saw  with  their  eyes,  and  sang  for  joy  of  the 
sight, 
They  saw  with  their  eyes  the  Eyes  of  the  Cruci- 
■  fied.-'  ""■  "^'"^  '  ■'   '  ■" 

Now,  whithersoever  He  goeth,  with  Him  they  go : 
White  horsemen  who  ride  on  white  horses — oh, 
fair  to  see ! 
They  ride  where  the  Rivers  of  Paradise  flash  and 
flow, 
White  horsemen,  with  Christ  their  Captain  :  for 
ever  He  ! 

Lionel  Johnson 
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MATINS    /■"'■'''••"-'''' 

WHEN  with  the  virgin  morning  thou  dost  rise, 
Crossing  thyself,  come  thus  to  sacrifice  ; 
First  wash  thine  heart  in  innocence ;  then  bring 
Pure  hands,  pure  habits,  pure,  pure  everything. 
Next  to  the  altar  humbly  kneel,  and  thence        .... 
Give  up  thy  soul  in  clouds  of  frankincense. 
Thy  golden  censers  filled  with  odours  sweet      ,, 
Shall  make  thy  actions  with  their  ends  to  meet. 

Robert  Herrick 

rr  ,7/0/^ 
'-,  Oi  Tf/il 

.     .    .  •//  ^bn  ^jd  r 

^'//oR 
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!    -I!// 

H(t  rfiiV/ 

MOTHER  of  God,  O  not  in  vain 
We  learned  of  old  thy  lowly  strain, 
Fain  in  thy  shadow  would  we  rest 
And  kneel  with  thee,  and  call  thee  blest. 
With  thee  would  magnifiy  the  Lord,  '' 

And,  if  thou  art  not  here  adored. 
Yet  seek  we  day  by  day  the  love  and  fear 
Which  bring  thee  with  all  saints  still  nearer  and 
more  near. 

John  Keble 

/I jib  fuhifijfjui  -. 
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RARELY,  rarely  comest  thou, 
Spirit  of  Delight ! 
Wherefore  hast  thou  left  me  now 

Many  a  day  and  night  ? 
Many  a  weary  night  and  day 
Tis  since  thou  art  fled  away. 

How  shall  ever  one  like  me 

Win  thee  back  again  ? 
With  the  joyous  and  the  free 

Thou  wilt  scoff  at  pain.  ^  .]  j||'< )  j    r 

Spirit  false!  thou  hast  forgot  . /;       j  /^ 

All  but  those  who  need  thee  not.  ,,^  .j 

'mt 
As  a  lizard  with  the  shade  ,,jy/ 

Of  a  trembling  leaf,  j,^,y^ 

Thou  with  sorrow  art  dismayed  ;  |.// 

Even  the  sighs  of  grief  .^yn 

Reproach  thee,  that  thou  art  not  near, 
And  reproach  thou  wilt  not  hear. 

Let  me  set  my  mournful  ditty 

To  a  merry  measure, 
Thou  wilt  never  come  for  pity. 

Thou  wilt  come  for  pleasure. 
Pity  then  will  cut  away 
Those  cruel  wings,  and  thou  wilt  stay. 

I  love  all  that  thou  lovest. 

Spirit  of  Delight ! 
The  fresh  earth  in  new  leaves  drest, 

And  the  starry  night ; 
Autumn  evening,  and  the  morn 
When  the  golden  mists  are  born. 
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I  love  snow,  and  all  the  forms 

Of  the  radiant  frost : 
I  love  waves  and  winds  and  storms, 

Everything  almost 
Which  is  Nature's,  and  may  be 
Untainted  by  man's  misery. 

I  love  Love — though  he  has  wings. 

And  like  light  can  flee, 
But  above  all  other  things. 

Spirit,  I  love  thee — 
Thou  art  love  and  life  !  O  come. 
Make  once  more  my  heart  thy  home. 

;  >7ol  T  Shelley 

.Vj'j\  '^(u?.?jj\  isi^m  '{d  ifs^ioKl  {fir.  i  bn/. 
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TELL  them  that  walk  upon  the  floor  of  peace 
That  I  would  die  and  go  to  her  I  love ; 
The  years  like  great  black  oxen  tread  the  world, 
And  God  the  herdsman  goads  them  on  behind, 
And  I  am  broken  by  their  passing  feet. 

W.  B.  Yeats 
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DEJECTION 

WHEREFORE  to-night  so  full  of  care, 
My  soul,  revolving  hopeless  strife, 
Pointing  at  hindrance  and  the  bare 

Painful  escapes  of  fitful  life  ?  '  {    I 

Shaping  the  doom  that  may  befall 

By  precedent  of  terrors  past : 
By  love  dishonoured,  and  the  call 

Of  friendship  slighted  at  the  last  ? 

By  treasured  names,  the  little  store 
That  memory  out  of  wreck  could  save 

Of  loving  hearts  that  gone  before. 
Call  their  old  comrade  to  the  grave  ? 

O  soul,  be  patient :  thou  shalt  find 

A  little  matter  mend  all  this ; 
Some  strain  of  music  to  thy  mind,  [ ' 

Some  praise  for  skill  not  spent  amiss. 

lixiijiis   ji 

r;.-         J.      f     /    i . 

Again  shall  pleasure  overflow  '  ''      ' 

Thy  cup  with  sweetness,  thou  shalt  taste 

Nothing  but  sweetness,  and  shalt  grow 
Half  sad  for  sweetness  run  to  waste. 

0  happy  life !     I  hear  thee  sing, 
O  rare  delight  of  mortal  stuff! 

1  praise  my  days  for  all  they  bring, 
Yet  are  they  only  not  enough. 

Mi^     liuifV  Robert  Bridges 
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MY  LOST  YOUTH. 

FTEN  I  think  of  the  beautiful  town    !j' 
That  is  seated  by  the  sea ; 


Often  in  thought  go  up  and  down        .   ,    ^   , 
The  pleasant  streets  of  that  dear  old  town, 
And  my  youth  comes  back  to  me. 

And  a  verse  of  a  Lapland  song   y^^^  .(> 

Is  haunting  my  memory  still : 
**  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts  ". 

I  can  see  the  shadowy  lines  of  its  trees, 

And  catch  in  sudden  gleams, 
The  sheen  of  its  far-surrounding  seas,        ^^  ^  . 
And  islands  that  were  the  Hesperides        ^.' 
Of  all  my  boyish  dreams.  ^^^  ,^ 

And  the  burden  of  that  old  song       ,  ,^ 
It  murmurs  and  whispers  still — 
**  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will,  ;,     , 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  tnoughts  ". 

I  remember  the  gleams  and  glooms  that  dart 

Across  the  schoolboy's  brain  ; 
The  song  and  the  silence  of  the  heart        ,|  q 
That  in  part  are  prophecies,  and  in  part    .  ^ 
Are  longings  wild  and  vain.  ,     •, 

And  the  voice  of  that  fitful  song        ^    ' 
Sings  on,  and  is  never  still : 
**  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts  ". 
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There  are  things  of  which  I  may  not  speak  ; 

There  are  dreams  that  cannot  die ! 
There  are  thoughts  that  make  the  strong  heart  weak, 
And  bring  a  pallor  to  the  cheek, 
And  a  mist  before  the  eye. 

And  the  words  of  that  fatal  song  a 

Come  over  me  like  a  chill :  / 

"  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will. 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

' ''  *''^^  Longfellow 
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FRIEND  AND  FRIEND       i.^i  hti/ 


A  LOOK — and  lo,  our  natures  meet ! 
A  word — our  minds  make  one  reply  ! 
A  touch — our  hearts  have  but  one  beat !  A  *' 

And  if  we  walk  together — why  ImA 

The  same  thought  guides  our  feet. 

Not  ours  the  change,  if  change  must  fall, 
Nor  yours  the  fault  nor  mine,  my  friend  ! 

Life's  love  will  last :  but  not  love's  small 
Sweet  hourly  lives.     That  these  should  end 
It  grieves  me.     That  is  all. 

This  is  time's  curse — since  life  began 

It  hath  been  losing  love  too  fast. 
And  I  would  keep,  while  yet  I  can, 

Man's  faith  in  love,  lest  at  the  last 
I  lose  love's  faith  in  man. 

Heed  well  our  friend  while  yet  we  may ! 

There  are  so  many  winds  about, 
And  any  wind  may  blow  away 

Love's  airy  child.     O  never  doubt 
He  is  the  common  prey. 

O  every  chance  while  love  remains. 
And  every  chance  which  he  survives 

Is  something  added  to  love's  gains. 
Comfort  our  friend  while  yet  he  lives ! 
Dead  what  shall  pay  our  pains  ? 
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If  cold  should  kill  his  heart  at  last, 
Regret  will  idly  muse,  and  think 

In  at  what  window  blew  the  blast. 

Or  how  we  might  have  stopped  the  chink. 
What  mends  a  moment  past  ? 


inil) 
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Owen  Meredith 
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THE  DOWNS         ofl.  hioril 

OBOLD    majestic    downs,    smooth,    fair    and 
lonely;  ,  i( : 

0  still  solitude,  only  matched  in  the  skies ; 

Perilous  in  steep  places, 

Soft  in  the  level  races, 
Where  sweeping  in  phantom  silence  the  cloudland 

flies; 
With  lovely  undulations  of  fall  and  rise  ; 

Entrenched  with  thickets  thorned, 
By  delicate  miniature  dainty  flowers  adorned ! 

1  climb  your  crown,  and  lo !  a  sight  surprising 
Of  sea  in  front  uprising,  steep  and  wide  : 

And  scattered  ships  ascending 
To  heaven,  lost  in  the  blending 
Of  distant  blues,  where  water  and  sky  divide, 
Urging  their  engines  against  wind  and  tide, 

And  all  so  small  and  slow 
They  seem  to  be  wearily  pointing  the  way  that  they 
would  go. 

The  accumulated  murmur  of  soft  plashing, 

Of  waves  on  rocks  dashing,  and  searching  the  sands. 

Takes  my  ear  in  the  veering 

Baffled  wind,  as  rearing 
Upright  at  the   cliff,   to  the  gullies  and   rifts  he 

stands ; 
And  his  conquering  surges  scour  out  over  the  lands  ; 

While  again  at  the  downs 
He  masses  his  strength   to  recover   the  topmost 
crowns. 

Robert  Bridges 
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TO  A  SEA-MEW 

A  H  well  were  I  for  ever, 
^^     Wouldst  thou  change  Hves  with  me, 
And  take  my  song's  wild  honey 
And  give  me  back  thy  sunny 
Wide  eyes  that  weary  never, 

And  wings  that  search  the  sea  ; 
Ah  well  were  I  for  ever, 

Wouldst  thou  change  lives  with  me ! 

Swinburne 
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THERE  is  a  land  of  pure  delight, 
Where  saints  immortal  reign, 
Infinite  joy  excludes  the  night, 
And  pleasures  banish  pain. 

There  everlasting  spring  abides. 

And  never  withering  flowers ; 
Death,  like  a  narrow  sea,  divides 

This  heavenly  land  from  ours. 

Sweet  fields  beyond  the  swelling  flood    • 

Stand  dress'd  in  living  green  : 
So  to  the  Jews  old  Canaan  stood, 

While  Jordan  roll'd  between.  j 

But  tim'rous  mortals  start  and  shrink 

To  cross  this  narrow  sea. 
And  linger  shivering  on  the  brink. 

And  fear  to  launch  away. 

O  !  could  we  make  our  doubts  remove 

Those  gloomy  doubts  that  rise, 
And  see  the  Canaan  that  we  love 

With  unbeclouded  eyes ; 

Could  we  but  stand  where  Moses  stood. 

And  view  the  landscape  o'er ; 
Not  Jordan's  stream,  nor  death's  cold  flood 

Should  fright  us  from  the  shore. 

Isaac  Watts 
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THE  SHEPHERD-BOY 

HE  that  is  down  needs  fear  no  fall, 
He  that  is  low,  no  pride ; 
He  that  is  humble  ever  shall 
Have  God  to  be  his  guide. 

I  am  content  with  what  I  have, 

Little  be  it  or  much  : 
And,  Lord,  contentment  still  I  crave. 

Because  thou  savest  such. 

Fulness  to  such  a  burden  is 

That  go  on  pilgrimage  ; 
Here  little,  and  hereafter  bliss. 

Is  best  from  age  to  age. 

John  Bunyan 
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REST 


SILENCE  !  sleeping  on  a  waste  of  ocean  ; 
Sundown — Westward  traileth  a  red  streak  ; 
One  white  sea-bird  poised  with  scarce  a  motion 

Challenges  the  stillness  with  a  shriek — 
Challenges  the  stillness  upward  wheeling 

Where  some  rocky  peak  containeth    her   rude 
nest. 
For  the  shadows  o'er  the  waters  they  come  stealing, 
And  above  them  and  around  them  there  is  Rest. 

Centuries  have  faded  into  shadow, 

Earth  is  fertile  with  the  dust  of  man's  decay ; 
Pilgrims  all  they  were  to  some  bright  El  Dorado, 

But  they  wearied  and  they  fainted  by  the  way. 
Some  were  sick  with  the  surfeiture  of  pleasure, 

Some  bowed  beneath  a  care-encumbered  breast. 
But  they  all  trod  in  turn  Life's  stately  measure, 

And  all  paused   betimes    to   wonder,  **  Is   this 
rest?"  V 

Look,  O  man,  to  the  limitless  hereafter, 

Where  thy  sense  shall  be  lifted  from  its  dust, 
Where  thy  sorrow  shall  be  melted  into  laughter. 

And  thy  love  shall  be  severed  from  its  trust. 
And  thy  spirit  shall  be  sanctified  with  seeing 

The  ultimate  dim  Thule  of  the  Blest, 
And  the  passion-haunted  fever  of  thy  being 

Shall  be  drifted  in  a  universe  of  Rest. 

Anon 
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AND  SO  farewell,  days  of  my  youth,  farewell, 
For  all  I've  said  or  done  that  was  amiss, 
For  all  I've  hurt,  for  all  I've  used  not  well, 
I  pray  Thee,  Lord,  to  pardon  me  for  this. 

And  for  my  youth,  for  hearing,  health,  and  sight, 
For  nights  of  wonderment  and  joyous  days, 

For  sea  and  streams,  for  down's  and  wood's  delight, 
I  give  to  Thee,  Lord  of  all  these,  the  praise. 

And  if  to  any  words  of  mine  'tis  given 

To  lead  young  spirits  where  'tis  safe  to  tread, 

That  they  may  strive  to  love  where  I  have  striven. 
Lay  Thou  Thy  hands  in  blessing  on  their  head. 

Born  in  a  mist  of  gold,  a  mist  of  grey 
Enfolds  our  footsteps,  as  we  creep  to  rest : 

And  well  for  all,  who  at  the  close  of  day 
Can  wonder  whether  gold  or  grey  were  best. 

G.  M.  A.  Hewett 
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THEOCRITUS  IN  FLEET  STREET 

WHAT  matter  though  my  room  be  small, 
Though  the  red  lamp-light  looks 
On  nothing  but  a  papered  wall, 
And  some  few  rows  of  books. 

For  in  my  hand  I  hold  a  key 

That  opens  golden  doors, 
At  whose  resistless  sesame, 

A  tide  of  sunHght  pours  ; 

In  from  the  basking  lawns  that  lie 

Beyond  the  boundary  wall ; 
Where  summer  broods  eternally, 

Where  the  cicadas  call. 

There  all  the  landscape  softer  is, 

There  greener  tendrils  twine. 
The  bowers  are  roofed  with  clematis, 

With  briony  and  vine. 

There  pears  and  golden  apples  hang, 

There  falls  the  honey-dew, 
And  there  the  birds  at  morning  sang. 

When  all  the  world  was  new. 

Beneath  an  oak  Menalcas  woos 

Arachnia's  nut-brown  eyes ; 
And  still  the  laughing  Faun  pursues. 

And  still  the  Dryad  flies. 

And  you  may  hear  young  Orpheus  there 
Come  singing  through  the  wood, 

Or  catch  the  gleam  of  golden  hair 
In  Dian's  solitude. 

g94 
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So  when  the  world  is  all  awry, 

When  life  is  out  of  chime, 
I  take  the  golden  key  and  fly 

To  that  serener  clime  : 

To  those  fair  sun-lit  lawns  that  lie 

Beyond  the  boundary  wall : 
Where  summer  broods  eternally, 

And  Youth  is  over  all. 

J.  Meade  Falkner 
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ST.  MATTHEW 

THERE  are  in  this  loud  stunning  tide 
Of  human  care  and  crime, 
With  whom  the  melodies  abide 

Of  th'  everlasting  chime  ; 
Who  carry  music  in  their  heart 
Through  dusky  lane  and  wrangling  mart. 
Plying  their  daily  task  with  busier  feet 
Because  their  secret  souls  a  holy  strain  repeat. 

John  Keble 
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DIRGE 

f 

IF  thou  wilt  ease  thine  heart 
Of  love  and  all  its  smart — 
Then  sleep,  dear,  sleep ! 
And  not  a  sorrow 
Hang  any  tear  on  your  eyelashes ; 

Lie  still  and  deep, 
Sad  soul,  until  the  sea- wave  washes 
The  rim  o'  the  sun  to-morrow 
In  Eastern  sky. 

But  wilt  thou  cure  thine  heart 

Of  love  and  all  its  smart — 

Then  die,  dear,  die ! 

'Tis  deeper,  sweeter. 

Than  on  a  rose-bank  to  lie  dreaming 

With  folded  eye; 
And  then  alone,  amid  the  beaming 
Of  love's  stars  thou'lt  meet  her 

In  Eastern  sky. 

Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes 
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PROUD  Maisie  is  in  the  wood 
Walking  so  early  ;  | 

Sweet  Robin  sits  on  the  bush  > 

Singing  so  rarely.  I 

'/. 
"  Tell  me,  thou  bonny  bird,  ^  I 

When  shall  I  marry  me  ?  " 
'*  When  six  braw  gentlemen 

Kirkward  shall  carry  ye."  1 

**  Who  makes  the  bridal  bed  ? 

Birdie,  say  truly  ?  " 
"  The  grey-headed  sexton 

That  delves  the  grave  duly. 

"  The  glow-worm  o'er  grave  and  stone 

Shall  light  thee  steady  ; 
The  owl  from  the  steeple  sing 

Welcome,  proud  lady." 

Sir  Walter  Scott 
ionu:iO[  . 
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MEMORY 

SO  shuts  the  marigold  her  leaves 
At  the  departure  of  the  sun  ; 
So  from  the  honeysuckle  sheaves 

The  bee  goes  when  the  day  is  donej.;;^   I     \ 
So  sits  the  turtle  when  she  is  but  one,  *-^  ^        ^ 
And  so  all  woe,  as  I  since  she  is  gone. 

To  some  few  birds  kind  Nature  hath 
Made  all  the  summer  as  one  day  : 

Which  once  enjoyed,  cold  winter's  wrath 
As  night  they  sleeping  pass  away. 

Those  happy  creatures  are,  that  know  not  yet 

The  pain  to  be  deprived  or  to  forget. 

I  oft  have  heard  men  say  there  be 
Some  that  with  confidence  profess 

The  helpful  art  of  Memory  : 

But  could  they  teach  forgetfulness, 

I'd  learn ;  and  try  what  further  art  could  do 

To  make  me  love  her  and  forget  her  too. 

William  Browne 
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SEA  JOYS 

OTO  sail  in  a  ship ! 
To  leave  this  steady  unendurable  land, 
To  leave  the  tiresome  sameness  of  the  streets,  the 

sidewalks,  and  the  houses. 
To  leave  you,  O  you  solid  motionless  land,  and 

entering  a  ship. 
To  sail,  and  sail,  and  sail ! 

O  to  have  life  henceforth  a  poem  of  new  joys ! 
To  dance,  clap  hands,  exult,  shout,  skip,  leap,  roll 

on,  float  on  ! 
To  be  a  sailor  of  the  world  bound  for  all  ports, 
A  ship  itself  (see  indeed  these  sails  I  spread  to  the 

sun  and  air), 
A  swift  and  swelling  ship  full  of  rich  words,  full 

of  joys. 

Walt  Whitman 
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FINITE  AND  INFINITE 

THE  wind  sounds  only  in  opposing  straits, 
The  sea,  beside  the  shore  ;  man's  spirit  rends 

Its  quiet  only  up  against  the  ends 
Of  wants  and  oppositions,  loves  and  hates. 
Where,  worked  and  worn  by  passionate  debates, 

And  losing  by  the  loss  it  apprehends. 

The  flesh  rocks  round,  and  every  breath  it  sends 
Is  ravelled  to  a  sigh.     All  tortured  states 
Suppose  a  straitened  place.     Jehovah  Lord, 

Make  room  for  rest  around  me  !  out  of  sight 
Now  float  me  of  the  vexing  land  abhorred. 

Till  in  dark  calms  of  space  my  soul  may  right 
Her  nature,  shoot  straight  sail  on  lengthening  cord, 

And  rush  exultant  on  the  infinite. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 
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OXFORD 

OHOLY  land,  to  which  I  longed  to  go, 
Long,  long  ago  ! 
On  Israel's  stony  mountains  there  to  trace 

The  prints  of  grace  ; 
From  Hebron's  starting-point  each  rock  to  see 
Where  holy  footsteps  trod  or  bled  for  me, 
On  to  the  shades  of  dark  Gethsemane,  ,  ,  ^  ,  . 

And  darker  Golgotha —  | 

I  could  not  go. 
Visions  there  are  of  mingled  joy  and  woe, 
That  haunt  our  dreams,  unrealised  below. 
Yet  oft  I  think  amid  these  sacred  walls 

And  solemn  calls — 
These  airy  pinnacles  entranced  in  light, 
These  bells  that  warn  of  Time's  eternal  flight. 
These  moon-lit,  soul-lit,  high-ascended  spires. 
That  take  first  morning  rays,  eve's  latest  fires, 

May  there  not  be 

For  such  as  me 
Places  of  memory,  hallowed,  old.  Divine, 
Where  one  may  ope  a  door,  and  find  a  shrine. 
Or  climb  a  tower,  and  see  an  Eden  shine  ? 
Places  of  beauty  so  unearthly  fair. 
That,  best-belov'd,  our  Holy  Land  is  there, 
'Mid  our  own  people?  There,  in  mist  and  rime, 
And  tenderest  fancy,  mystic  veil  of  Time  ; 
There  in  the  home  of  Saints,  whose  old-world  fire 
Lives  on  to  light  and  kindle  young  desire. 
While  still  expanding  Truth  new  vesture  wears, 
Fresh  revelations  with  advance  of  years  ; 
There,  where  we  hear  the  highest,  holiest  call, 
There  is  the  land  most  holy,  after  all. 

A.  G.  Butler 
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A  PEDLAR 

FINE  knacks  for  ladies  !    cheap,  choice,  brave 
and  new, 
Good  pennyworths — but  money  cannot  move  : 
I  keep  a  fair  but  for  the  Fair  to  view — 

A  beggar  may  be  Hberal  of  love. 
Though  all  my  wares  be  trash,  the  heart  is  true. 
The  heart  is  true. 

Great  gifts  are  guiles  and  look  for  gifts  again  ; 

My  trifles  come  as  treasures  from  my  mind  : 
It  is  a  priceless  jewel  to  be  plain ; 

Sometimes  in  shell  the  orient'st  pearl  we  find : — 
Of  others  take  a  sheaf,  of  me  a  grain  ! 

Of  me  a  grain  ! 

John  Dowland 
"  Second  Book  of  AirsT     1 600 
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ANGELS 

AND  is  there  care  in  heaven  ?     And  is  there 
love 
In  heavenly  spirits  to  these  creatures  base, 
That  may  compassion  of  their  evils  move  ?  t 

There  is:  else  much  more  wretched  were  the  case 
Of  men  than  beasts  :  but  oh  !  th'  exceeding  grace 
Of  highest  God,  that  loved  His  creatures  so, 
And  all  His  works  with  mercy  doth  embrace, 
That  blessed  angels  He  sends  to  and  fro, 
To  serve  to  wicked  man,  to  serve  His  wicked  foe ! 

How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave 
To  come  to  succour  us  that  succour  want  !  | 

How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleave 
The  flitting  skies,  like  flying  pursuivant,  .  , 

Against  foul  fiend  to  aid  us  militant ! 
They  for  us  fight,  they  watch  and  duly  ward, 
And  their  bright  squadrons  round  about  us  plant ; 
And  all  for  love  and  nothing  for  reward : 
Oh,  why  should  heavenly  God  to  men  have  such 
regard  ! 

gPENSEB^ 
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O  COME  QUICKLY 

NEVER  weather-beaten  sail  more  willing  bent  to 
shore, 
Never  tired  pilgrim's  limbs  affected  slumber  more, 
Than  my  wearied  sprite  now  longs  to  fly  out  of  my 

troubled  breast : 
O  come  quickly,  sweetest  Lord,  and  take  my  soul  to 
rest ! 

Ever  blooming  are  the  joys  of  Heaven's  high  Para- 
dise, 

Cold  age  deafs  not  there  our  ears  nor  vapour  dims 
our  eyes  : 

Glory  there  the  sun  outshines ;  whose  beams  the 
blessed  only  see : 

O  come  quickly,  glorious  Lord,  and  raise  my  sprite 
to  Thee ! 

Thomas  Campion 
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OCTOBER  I 

OLOVE,  turn  from  the  unchanging  sea  and  gaze 
Down  these  grey  slopes,  upon  the  year  grown 
old, 
A-dying  mid  the  autumn-scented  haze 
That  hangeth  o'er  the  hollow  in  the  wold. 
Where  the  wind-bitten,  ancient  elms  enfold 
Grey  church,  long  barn,  orchard,  and  red-roofed 

stead. 
Wrought  in  dead  days  for  men  a  long  while  dead. 

Come  down,  O  Love  ;  may  not  our  hands  still  meet, 
Since  still  we  live  to-day,  forgetting  June, 
Forgetting  May,  deeming  October  sweet  ? — 
Oh,  hearken  !  hearken  !  through  the  afternoon, 
The  grey  tower  sings  a  strange  old  tinkling  tune ! 
Sweet,  sweet  and  sad,  the  toiling  year's  last  breath, 
Too  satiate  of  life  to  strive  with  death. 

And  we  too — will  it  not  be  soft  and  kind 
To  rest  from  life,  from  patience,  and  from  pain  ? 
That  rest  from  bliss  we  know  not  when  we  find. 
That  rest  from  Love  which  ne'er  the  end  can  gain  ? 
— Hark  !    how  the  tune  swells  that  e'erwhile  did 


wane 


I^ook  up,  Love ! — Ah  !  cling  close,  and  never  move ! 
How  can  I  have  enough  of  life  and  love? 

William  Morris 
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ODE  TO  AUTUMN 


SEASON  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness, 
Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun  ; 
Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 

With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch-eaves 
run, 
To  bend  with  apples  the  mossed  cottage  trees, 
And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core ; 

To  swell  the  gourd  and  plump  the  hazel  shells 
With  a  sweet  kernel ;  to  set  budding  more, 
And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the  bees. 
Until  they  think  warm  days  will  never  cease ; 

For  Summer  has  o'erbrimmed  their  clammy 
cells. 

Where  are  the  songs  of  Spring?   Aye,  where  are 
they? 
Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thy  music  too, — 
While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying  day 
And  touch  the  stubble-plains  with  rosy  hue ; 
Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  mourn 
Among  the  river-sallows,  borne  aloft 

Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies ; 
And  full-grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from  hilly  bourn ; 
Hedge-crickets  sing ;  and  now  with  treble  soft 
The  redbreast  whistles  from  a  garden-croft ; 
And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the  skies. 

Keats 
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ITH  what  a  glory  comes  and  goes  the  year ! 
The  buds  of  spring,  those  beautiful  har- 
bingers 

Of  sunny  skies  and  cloudless  times,  enjoy 
Life's  newness,  and  earth's  garniture  spread  out. 
And  when  the  silver  habit  of  the  clouds 
Comes  down  upon  the  autumn  sun,  and  with 
A  sober  gladness  the  old  year  takes  up 
His  bright  inheritance  of  golden  fruits, 
A  pomp  and  pageant  fill  the  splendid  scene. 

There  is  a  beautiful  spirit  breathing  now 
Its  mellow  richness  on  the  clustered  trees, 
And,  from  a  beaker  full  of  richest  dyes,  , 

Pouring  new  glory  on  the  autumn  woods. 
And  dipping  in  warm  light  the  pillared  clouds. 
Morn  on  the  mountain,  like  a  summer  bird, 
Lifts  up  her  purple  wing,  and  in  the  vales 
The  gentle  wind,  a  sweet  and  passionate  wooer, 
Kisses  the  blushing  leaf,  and  stirs  up  life 
Within  the  solemn  woods  of  ash  deep-crimsoned. 
And  silver  beech,  and  maple  yellow-leaved, 
Where  Autumn,  like  a  faint  old  man,  sits  down 
By  the  wayside  a-weary.     Through  the  trees 
The  golden  robin  moves.     The  purple  finch. 
That  on  wild  cherry  and  red  cedar  feeds, 
A  winter  bird,  comes  with  his  plaintive  whistle, 
And  pecks  by  the  wych-hazel,  whilst  aloud 
From  cottage  roofs  the  warbling  blue-bird  sings, 
And  merrily,  with  oft-repeated  stroke, 
Sounds  from  the  threshing-floor  the  busy  flail. 
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O  what  a  glory  doth  this  world  put  on 
For  him  who  with  a  fervent  heart,  goes  forth 
Under  the  bright  and  glorious  sky,  and  looks 
On  duties  well  performed,  and  days  well  spent. 
For  him  the  wind,  aye,  and  the  yellow  leaves, 
Shall  have  a  voice,  and  give  him  eloquent  teachings. 
He  shall  so  hear  the  solemn  hymn  that  Death 
Has  lifted  up  for  all,  that  he  shall  go 
To  his  long  resting-place  without  a  tear. 

Longfellow 
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THE  JOYS  OF  THE  ROAD 

NOW  the  joys  of  the  road  are  chiefly  these  : 
A  crimson  touch  on  the  hard-wood  trees  ; 

A  vagrant's  morning  wide  and  blue 
In  early  fall,  when  the  wind  walks  too ; 

A  shadowy  highway  cool  and  brown, 
Alluring  up  and  enticing  down. 

From  rippled  water  to  dappled  swamp, 
From  purple  glory  to  scarlet  pomp ; 

The  outward  eye,  the  quiet  will, 

And  the  striding  heart  from  hill  to  hill ; 

The  tempter  apple  over  the  fence  ; 

The  cobweb  bloom  on  the  yellow  quince ; 

The  palish  asters  along  the  wood, — 
A  lyric  touch  of  the  solitude  ; 

An  open  hand,  and  easy  shoe, 

And  a  hope  to  make  the  day  go  through, — 

Another  to  sleep  with,  and  a  third 
To  wake  me  up  at  the  voice  of  a  bird ; 

The  resonant  far-listening  morn, 
And  the  hoarse  whisper  of  the  corn  ; 

The  crickets  mourning  their  comrades  lost, 
In  the  night's  retreat  from  the  gathering  frost. 
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AND  oh  the  joy  that  is  never  won, 
But  follows  and  follows  the  journeying  sun, 

By  marsh  and  tide,  by  meadow  and  stream, 
A  will -o'-the- wind,  a  light-o'-dream ; 

Delusion  after,  delight  anear 

From  morrow  to  morrow,  from  year  to  year. 

A  jack-o'-lantern,  a  fairy  fire, 
A  dare,  a  bliss,  and  a  desire  ! 

The  racy  smell  of  the  forest  loam, 

When  the  stealthy,  sad-heart  leaves  go  home ; 

(O  leaves,  O  leaves,  T  am  one  with  you), 
Of  the  mould  and  the  sun  and  the  wind  and  the 
dew  ! 

The  broad  gold  wake  of  the  afternoon  ; 
The  silent  fleck  of  the  cold  new  moon ; 

The  sound  of  the  hollow  sea's  release 
From  stormy  tumult  to  starry  peace ; 

With  only  another  league  to  wend ; 

And  two  brown  arms  at  the  journey's  end ! 

These  are  the  joys  of  the  open  road 
For  him  who  travels  without  a  load. 

Bliss  Carman 
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THE  FISHER'S  BOY 

MY  life  is  like  a  stroll  upon  the  beach ; 
As  near  the  ocean's  edge  as  I  can  go ; 
My  tardy  steps  its  waves  sometimes  o'erreach, 
Sometimes  I  stay  to  let  them  overflow. 

My  sole  employment  is,  and  scrupulous  care, 
To  place  my  gains  beyond  the  reach  of  tides, 

Each  smoother  pebble,  and  each  shell  more  rare, 
Which  Ocean  kindly  to  my  hand  confides. 

I  have  but  few  companions  on  the  shore :    '^'*f'  l^.\ 
They  scorn  the  strand  who  sail  upon  the  s'^ia :  -  ' 

Yet  oft  I  think  the  ocean  they've  sailed  o'er 
Is  deeper  known  upon  the  strand  to  me. 

The  middle  sea  contains  no  crimson  dulse, 
Its  deeper  waves  cast  up  no  pearls  to  view ; 

Along  the  shore  my  hand  is  on  its  pulse, 

And  I  converse  with  many  a  shipwrecked  crew. 

Thoreau 
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THE  GREY  MORNINGS 

THE  grey  mornings  I  well  remember, 
The  grey  mountains  new  waked  from  slumber, 
The  grey  dews  on  the  trees  and  hedges, 
And  in  the  grey  distance  the  grey  sea's  edges. 

Cool  it  was,  sweet  beyond  telling, 

The  grey-green  hay  in  the  pastures  smelling, 

The  grey  meadows  wet  as  a  river, 

The  grey  dew  where  the  grass-blades  quiver. 

Grey  gulls  and  the  sea-grey  swallow 
Take  the  track  that  my  heart  would  follow, 
Home  from  the  heat  and  the  cruel  weather, 
That  I  and  my  heart  might  fare  together ! 

Purple-grey  are  the  wild  hills  showing, 
Silver-grey  is  the  west  wind  blowing. 
O  grey  fields  and  grey  hills  behind  you, 
Would  that  my  feet  might  follow  and  find  you. 

Katharine  Tynan-Hinkson 
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WITH  how  sad  steps,  O  Moon,  thou  climb'st 
the  skies, 
How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  face  ! 
What !  may  it  be,  that  even  in  heavenly  place 
That  busy  Archer  his  sharp  arrows  tries  ? 
■  Sure,  if  that  long-with-love-acquainted  eyes 
Can  judge  of  love,  thou  feel'st  a  lover's  case ; 
I  read  it  in  thy  looks ;  thy  languisht  grace 
To  me,  that  feel  the  like,  thy  state  descries. 
Then,  even  of  fellowship,  O  Moon,  tell  me. 
Is  constant  love  deemed  there  but  want  of  wit  ? 
Are  beauties  there  as  proud  as  here  they  be  ? 
Do  they  above  love  to  be  loved,  and  yet 
Those  lovers  scorn,  whom  that  love  doth  possess  ? 
Do  they  call  virtue  there — ungratefulness  !        ^.^^^,, 

Sir  Philip  Sidney 
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ON  HIS  BLINDNESS 

WHEN  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 
Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and 
wide, 
And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide, 
Lodged   with    me  useless,   though  my  soul   more 

bent 
To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 
My  true  account,  lest  He  returning  chide ; 
Doth  God  exact  day-labour,  light  denied  ? 
I  fondly  ask :  But  Patience,  to  prevent 
That  murmur,  soon  replies,  God  doth  not  need 
Either  man's  work  or  His  own  gifts ;  who  best 
Bear  His  mild  yoke,  they  serve  Him  best :  His 
state 
Is  kingly  ;  thousands  at  His  bidding  speed, 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest ; 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait. 

Milton 
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ODE  TO  THE  WEST  WIND 

OWILD  West  Wind,  thou  breath  of  Autumn's 
being, 
Thou,  from  whose  unseen  presence  the  leaves  dead 
Are  driven,  Hke  ghosts  from  an  enchanter  fleeing, 
Yellow,  and  black,  and  pale,  and  hectic  red, 
Pestilence-stricken  multitudes  :  O  thou. 
Who  chariotest  to  their  dark  and  wintry  bed 
The  winged  seeds,  where  they  lie  cold  and  low, 
Each  like  a  corpse  within  its  grave  until 
Thine  azure  sister  of  the  Spring  shall  blow 
Her  clarion  o'er  the  dreaming  earth,  and  fill 
(Driving  sweet  birds  like  flocks  to  feed  in  air) 
With  living  hues  and  odours  plain  and  hill : 
Wild  Spirit,  which  art  moving  everywhere ; 
Destroyer  and  Preserver  ;  hear,  O  hear  ! 

If  I  were  a  dead  leaf  thou  mightest  bear  ; 

If  I  were  a  swift  cloud  to  fly  with  thee ; 

A  wave  to  pant  beneath  thy  power,  and  share 

The  impulse  of  thy  strength,  only  less  free    • 

Than  thou,  O  uncontrollable  !     If  even 

I  were  as  in  my  boyhood,  I  could  be 

The  comrade  of  thy  wanderings  over  heaven. 

As  then,  when  to  outstrip  thy  skyey  speed 

Scarce  seemed  a  vision,  I  would  ne'er  have  striven 

As  thus  with  thee  in  prayer  in  my  sore  need. 

0  lift  me  as  a  wave,  a  leaf,  a  cloud ! 

1  fall  upon  the  thorns  of  life  !     I  bleed  ! 

A  heavy  weight  of  hours  has  chained  and  bowed 
One  too  like  thee :  tameless,  and  swift,  and  proud. 
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Make  me  thy  lyre,  ev'n  as  the  forest  is  : 

What  if  my  leaves  are  falling  like  its  own  ! 

The  tumult  of  thy  mighty  harmonies 

Will  take  from  both  a  deep  autumnal  tone, 

Sweet  though  in  sadness.     Be  thou,  Spirit  fierce. 

My  spirit !  be  thou  me,  impetuous  One  ! 

Drive  my  dead  thoughts  over  the  universe 

Like  withered  leaves  to  quicken  a  new  birth ;-'     \ 

And  by  the  incantation  of  this  verse, 

Scatter,  as  from  an  unextinguished  hearth, 

Ashes  and  sparks,  my  words  among  mankind ! 

Be  through  my  lips  to  unawakened  earth 

The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy  !     O  Wind, 

If  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be  far  behind  ? 

Shelley 
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CEAN  DUV  DEELISH 

/^EAN  DUV  DEELISH,  beside  the  sea, 
^<^     I  stand  and  stretch  my  hands  to  thee 

Across  the  world. 
The  riderless  horses  race  to  shore 
With  thundering  hoofs  and  shuddering  hoar, 

Blown  manes  uncurled. 

Cean  duv  deelish,  I  cry  to  thee 
Beyond  the  world,  beneath  the  sea, 

Thou  being  dead. 
Where  hast  thou  hidden  from  the  beat 
Of  crushing  hoofs'  and  tearing  feet 

Thy  dear  black  head  ? 

Cean  duv  deelish,  'tis  hard  to  pray 
With  breaking  heart  from  day  to  day. 

And  no  reply ; 
When  the  passionate  challenge  of  sky  is  cast 
In  the  teeth  of  the  sea  and  an  angry  blast 

Goes  by. 

God  bless  the  woman,  whoever  she  be, 
From  the  tossing  waves  will  recover  thee 

And  lashing  wind. 
Who  will  take  thee  out  of  the  wind  and  storm, 
Dry  thy  wet  face  on  her  bosom  warm 

And  lips  so  kind. 
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1  not  to  know  !     It  is  hard  to  pray, 

But  I  shall  for  that  woman  from  day  to  day. 

"  Comfort  my  dead, 
The  sport  of  the  winds  and  the  play  of  the  sea.'* 
I  loved  thee  too  well  for  this  thing  to  be, 

O  dear  black  head  ! 

Dora  Sigerson 
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I  OS  ion  1 
THE  THREE  FISHERS 

THREE  fishers  went  sailing  away  to  the  west, 
Away  to  the  west  as  the  sun  went  down  ; 
Each  thought  on  the  woman  who  loved  him  the 
best, 
And  the  children  stood  watching  them  out  of  the 
town. 
For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep. 
And  there's  little  to  earn,  and  many  to  keep, 
Though  the  harbour  bar  be  moaning. 

Three  wives  sat  up  in  the  lighthouse  tower. 

And  they  trimmed  the  lamps  as  the  sun  went 
down ; 
They  looked  at  the  squall,  and  they  looked  at  the 
shower, 
And  the  night-rack  came  rolling  up  ragged  and 
brown. 
But  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 
Though  storms  be  sudden,  and  waters  deep, 
And  the  harbour  bar  be  moaning. 

Three  corpses  lay  out  on  the  shining  sands 
In  the  morning  gleam  as  the  tide  went  down. 

And  the  women  are  weeping  and  wringing  their 
hands 
For  those  who  will  never  come  back  to  the  town  ; 

For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 

And  the  sooner  'tis  over,  the  sooner  to  sleep. 
And  good-bye  to  the  bar  and  its  moaning. 

Charles  Kingsley 
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ARE  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  ? 
Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam. 
The  season's  difference ;  as,  the  icy  fang, 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind  ; 
Which  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body, 
Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile  and  say, — 
This  is  no  flattery :  these  are  counsellors 
That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am. 
Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity  ; 
Which  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous,  ,  , 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head ; 
And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunts, 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 

Shakespeare 
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A  SONG  OF  THE  ROAD 

THE  gauger  walked  with  willing  foot, 
And  aye  the  gauger  played  the  flute ; 
And  what  should  Master  Gauger  play 
But  Over  the  Hills  and  far  away  ? 

Whene'er  I  buckle  on  my  pack 
And  foot  it  gaily  in  the  track, 

0  pleasant  gauger,  long  since  dead, 

1  hear  you  fluting  on  ahead. 

You  go  with  me  the  self-same  way — 
The  self-same  air  for  me  you  play ; 
For  I  do  think,  and  so  do  you. 
It  is  the  tune  to  travel  to. 

For  who  would  gravely  set  his  face 
To  go  to  this  or  t'other  place  ? 
There's  nothing  under  heaven  so  blue 
That's  fairly  worth  the  travelling  to.  ,^ 

On  every  hand  the  roads  begin. 
And  people  walk  with  zeal  therein ; 
But  wheresoe'er  the  highways  tend. 
Be  sure  there's  nothing  at  the  end. 

Then  follow  you,  wherever  hie 
The  travelling  mountains  of  the  sky, 
Or  let  the  streams  in  civil  mode 
Direct  your  choice  upon  a  road ; 

For  one  and  all,  or  high  or  low, 
Will  lead  you  where  you  wish  to  go ; 
And  one  and  all  go  night  and  day 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away  ! 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
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TO  ST.  THERESA 

ANGELS  thy  old  friends  there  shall  greet  thee, 
Glad  at  their  own  home  now  to  meet  thee. 
All  thy  good  works  which  went  before, 
And  waited  for  thee  at  the  door, 
Shall  own  thee  there ;  and  all  in  one 
Weave  a  constellation 

Of  crowns,  with  which  the  King,  thy  spouse, 
Shall  build  up  thy  triumphant  brows. 

All  thy  old  woes  shall  now  smile  on  thee, 

And  thy  pains  set  bright  upon  thee : 

All  thy  sorrows  here  shall  shine. 

And  thy  sufferings  be  Divine. 

Tears  shall  take  comfort  and  turn  gems, 

And  wrongs  repent  to  diadems. 

Thou  shalt  look  round  about  and  see 
Thousands  of  crowned  souls  throng  to  be 
Themselves  thy  crown,  sons  of  thy  vows  : 
The  virgin  births  with  which  thy  spouse 
Made  fruitful  thy  fair  soul ;  go  now. 
And  with  them  all  about  thee,  bow 
To  Him.     "  Put  on,"  He'll  say,  ''  put  on, 
My  rosy  love,  that  thy  rich  zone. 
Sparkling  with  the  sacred  flames 
Of  thousand  souls  whose  happy  names 
Heaven  keeps  upon  thy  score  ;  thy  bright 
Life  brought  them  first  to  kiss  the  light 
That  kindled  them  to  stars."     And  so 
Thou  with  the  Lamb,  thy  Lord,  shalt  go. 
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And  wheresoever  He  sets  His  white 
Steps,  walk  with  Him  those  ways  of  light, 
Which  who  in  death  would  live  to  see, 
Must  learn  in  life  to  die  like  thee. 


Richard  Crashaw 
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TO  THE  MUSES 

WHETHER  on  Ida's  shady  brow. 
Or  in  the  chambers  of  the  East, 
The  chambers  of  the  sun,  that  now 
From  ancient  melody  have  ceased  ; 

Whether  in  heaven  ye  wander  fair, 
Or  the  green  corners  of  the  earth, 

Or  the  blue  regions  of  the  air, 

Where  the  melodious  winds  have  birth  ; 

Whether  on  crystal  rocks  ye  rove, 
Beneath  the  bosom  of  the  sea, 

Wand'ring  in  many  a  coral  grove, 
Fair  Nine,  forsaking  Poetry ! 

How  have  you  left  the  ancient  love 
That  bards  of  old  enjoy'd  in  you  ! 

The  languid  strings  do  scarcely  move ! 
The  sound  is  forced,  the  notes  are  few  ! 

^  ,,^  William  Blake 
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THE  USEFUL  PLOUGH 

A    COUNTRY  life  is  sweet ;  // 

-^     In  moderate  cold  and  heat,        ..j 
To  walk  in  the  air,  how  pleasant  and  fair,  i 

In  every  field  of  wheat. 
The  fairest  of  flowers  adorning  the  bowers^'  y/ 
And  every  meadow's  brow ;  > 

So  that  I  say,  no  courtier  may  .  -^(^ 

Compare  with  them  who  clothe  in  grey,/ 
And  follow  the  useful  plough. 

They  rise  with  the  morning  lark,  ^ 

And  labour  till  almost  dark ; 
Then  folding  their  sheep,  they  hasten  to  sleep ; 

While  every  pleasant  park 
Next  morning  is  ringing  with  birds  that  are  singing 
On  each  green,  tender  bough. 
With  what  content  and  merriment .fifil  inf'l* 
Their  days  are  spent,  whose  minds  are  bent 
To  follow  the  useful  plough ! 

0/d  Song 
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TEGN^R'S  DRAPA 

I  HEARD  a  voice  that  cried, 
"■  Baldur  the  Beautiful 
•  ;^|Is  dead,  is  dead ! '' 
;  And  through  the  misty  air 
Passed  like  the  mournful  cry 
Of  sunward-sailing  cranes. 

I  saw  the  pallid  corpse 
r^)xm  Of  the  dead  sun 

Borne  through  the  Northern  sky. 
Blasts  from  the  Niffelheim 
Lifted  the  sheeted  mists 
Around  him  as  he  passed. 

And  the  voice  for  ever  cried 
**  Baldur  the  Beautiful 
Is  dead,  is  dead  !  " 
And  died  away 
Through  the  dreary  night, 
'  In  accents  of  despair. 

So  perish  the  old  Gods ! 

But  out  of  the  sea  of  Time 

Rises  a  new  land  of  song 

Fairer  than  the  old. 

Over  its  meadows  green 

Walk  the  young  bards  and  sing. 

Build  it  again, 

O  ye  Bards, 

Fairer  than  before ! 

Ye  fathers  of  the  new  race. 

Fed  upon  morning  dew. 

Sing  the  new  Song  of  Love. 

Longfellow 
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ON  Wenlock  Edge  the  wood's  in  trouble ; 
His  forest  fleece  the  Wrekin  heaves ; 
The  gale,  it  plies  the  saplings  double, 
And  thick  on  Severn  snow  the  leaves. 

'Twould  blow  like  this  through  holt  and  hanger 

When  Uricon  the  city  stood  : 
'Tis  the  old  wind  in  the  old  anger, 

But  then  it  threshed  another  wood. 

Then,  'twas  before  my  time,  the  Roman 
At  yonder  heaving  hill  would  stare : 

The  blood  that  warms  an  English  yeoman, 
The  thoughts  that  hurt  him,  they  were  there. 

There,  like  the  wind  through  woods  in  riot, 
Through  him  the  gale  of  life  blew  high  ; 

The  tree  of  man  was  never  quiet  : 
Then  'twas  the  Roman,  now  'tis  I. 

The  gale,  it  plies  the  saplings  double, 
It  blows  so  hard,  'twill  soon  be  gone : 

To-day  the  Roman  and  his  trouble 
Are  ashes  under  Uricon. 

A.    E.    HOUSMAN 
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'^O  Sorrow 

I  bade  good-morrow, 
And  thought  to  leave  her  far  away  behind ;    ' 
But  cheerly,  cheerly, 
She  loves  me  dearly ; 
She  is  so  constant  to  me,  and  so  kind  : 
I  would  deceive  her. 
And  so  leave  her, 
But  ah  !  she  is  so  constant  and  so  kind. 

Keats 
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A  PAL^:STRAL  STUDY 

THE  curves  of  beauty  are  not  softly  wrought : 
These  quivering  Hmbs  by  strong  hid  muscles 
held 
In  attitudes  of  wonder,  and  compelled 
Through   shapes  more  sinuous  than   a  sculptor's 

thought. 
Tell  of  dull  matter  splendidly  distraught, 
Whisper  of  mutinies  divinely  quelled, — 
.  Weak  indolence  of  flesh,  that  long  rebelled, 
The  spirit's  domination  bravely  taught. 
And  all  man's  loveliest  works  are  cut  with  pain. 
Beneath  the  perfect  art  we  know  the  strain, 
Intense,  defined,  how  deep  soe'er  it  hes. 
From  each  high  masterpiece  our  souls  refrain, 
Not  tired  of  gazing,  but  with  stretched  eyes 
Made  hot  by  radiant  flames  of  sacrifice. 

E.  Cracroft  Lefroy 
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MIMNERMUS  IN  CHURCH 

YOU  promise  heavens  free  from  strife, 
Pure  truth,  and  perfect  change  of  will ; 
But  sweet,  sweet  is  this  human  life. 

So  sweet,  I  fain  would  breathe  it  still ; 
Your  chilly  stars  I  can  forego, 
This  warm  kind  world  is  all  I  know. 

You  say  there  is  no  substance  here, 

One  great  reality  above  : 
Back  from  that  void  I  shrink  in  fear. 

And  childlike  hide  myself  in  love : 
Show  me  what  angels  feel.  Till  then 
I  cling,  a  mere  weak  man,  to  men. 

You  bid  me  lift  my  mean  desires 
From  faltering  lips  and  fitful  veins 

To  sexless  souls,  ideal  quires, 

Unwearied  voices,  wordless  strains  : 

My  mind  with  fonder  welcome  owns 

One  dear  dead  friend's  remembered  tones. 

William  Cory 
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DOWN  HILL  ON  A  BICYCLE 

WITH  lifted  feet,  hands  still, 
I  am  poised,  and  down  the  hill 
Dart  with  a  heedful  mind  ;  - 

The  air  goes  by  in  a  wind. 

Swifter  and  yet  more  swift, 
Till  the  heart  with  a  mighty  lift, 
Makes  the  lungs  laugh,  the  throat  cry — 
**  O  bird,  see ;  see,  bird,  I  fly. 

"  Is  this,  is  this  your  joy, 

O  bird,  then  I,  though  a  boy. 

For  a  golden  moment  share  '^-^ 

Your  feathery  life  in  air  !  "  4  »^.U 

Say,  heart,  is  there  aught  like  this 
In  a  world  that  is  full  of  bliss  ? 
'Tis  more  than  skating,  bound 
Steel-shod  to  the  level  ground. 

Speed  slackens  now,  I  float 
Awhile  in  my  airy  boat ; 
Till  when  the  wheels  scarce  crawl 
My  feet  to  the  pedals  fall. 

Alas,  that  the  longest  hill 
Must  end  in  a  vale,  but  still, 
Who  climbs  with  toil  wheresoever. 
Shall  find  wings  waiting  there. 

H.  C.  Beeching 
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:  \m<',  i^  THANKSGIVING 

LORD,  Thou  hast  given  me  a  cell 
Wherein  to  dwell ; 
A  little  house,  whose  humble  roof 

Is  weather-proof ; 
Under  the  spars  of  which  I  lie 

Both  soft  and  dry  ; 
Where  Thou,  my  chamber  for  to  ward, 

Hast  set  a  guard 
Of  harmless  thoughts,  to  watch  and  keep 

Me,  while  I  sleep. 
Low  is  my  porch,  as  is  my  fate ; 

Both  void  of  state : 
And  yet  the  threshold  of  my  door 

Is  worn  by  the  poor. 
Who  thither  come,  and  freely  get 

Good  words  or  meat. 
Like  as  my  parlour,  so  my  hall 

And  kitchen's  small ; 
A  Httle  buttery,  and  therein 

A  little  bin. 
Which  keeps  my  little  loaf  of  bread 

Unchipped,  unflead ; 
Some  little  sticks  of  thorn  or  briar 

Make  me  a  fire, 
Close  by  whose  living  coals  I  sit, 

And  glow  like  it. 
Lord,  I  confess  too,  when  I  dine, 

The  pulse  is  Thine, 
And  all  those  other  bits  that  be 

There  placed  by  Thee ; 
The  worts,  the  purslain,  and  the  mess 

Of  water-cress, 
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Which  of  Thy  kindness  Thou  hast  sent ; 

And  my  content 
M  akes  those,  and  my  beloved  beet 

To  be  more  sweet. 
Tis  Thou  that  crown 'st  my  glittering  hearth 

With  guiltless  mirth, 
And  giv'st  me  wassail-bowls  to  drink,   ^t  .,tt 

Spiced  to  the  brink.  '        ^ 

Lord,  'tis  Thy  plenty-dropping  hand 

That  soils  my  land. 
And  giv'st  me  for  my  bushel  sown. 

Twice  ten  for  one  ; 
Thou  mak'st  my  teeming  hen  to  lay 

Her  egg  each  day, 
Besides  my  healthful  ewes  to  bear 

Me  twins  each  year  ; 
The  while  the  conduits  of  my  kine  ,   , 

Run  cream  for  wine  :  ^'^* 

All  these,  and  better.  Thou  dost  send       ,.  , 

Me  to  this  end,—  '^'"•' 

That  I  should  render  for  my  part         »..«  . 

A  thankful  heart;  'H, -.khl  A 

Which,  fired  with  incense,  I  resign,  ,,,, 

As  wholly  Thine;  '     ' 

But  the  acceptance,  that  must  be 

My  Christ,  by  Thee. 

Robert  Herrick 
0  I  .bioJ 
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SONG  FROM  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT 

UNDER  the  greenwood  tree, 
Who  loves  to  lie  with  me, 
And  tune  his  merry  note 
Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat, 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither : 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Who  doth  ambitions  shun, 
And  loves  to  live  i'  the  sun. 
Seeking  the  food  he  eats, 
And  pleased  with  what  he  gets. 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither : 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Shakespeare 
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THE  DESERTED  HOUSE 

LIFE  and  thought  have  gone  away 
Side  by  side, 

Leaving  door  and  windows  wide : 
Careless  tenants  they ! 

All  within  is  dark  as  night : 
In  the  windows  is  no  light ;  ^^^,; 
And  no  murmur  at  the  door,      ' 
So  frequent  on  its  hinge  before.  *^^'^*" 

Close  the  door,  the  shutters  close, 

Or  through  the  windows  we  shall  see  , 
The  nakedness  and  vacancy 

Of  the  dark  deserted  house. 

Come  away :  no  more  of  mirth 
Is  here  or  merry-making  sound. 

The  house  was  builded  of  the  earth, 
And  shall  fall  again  to  ground. 

Come  away :  for  Life  and  Thought 

Here  no  longer  dwell ; 
But  in  a  city  glorious — 
A  great  and  distant  city — have  bought 

A  mansion  incorruptible. 
Would  they  could  have  stayed  with  us ! 

Tennyson 
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A  LITTLE  while  a  little  love 
The  hour  yet  bears  for  thee  and  me, 
Who  have  not  drawn  the  veil  to  see 
If  still  our  heaven  be  lit  above. 
Thou  merely,  at  the  day's  last  sigh, 

Hast  felt  thy  soul  prolong  the  tone  ; 
And  I  have  heard  the  night-wind  cry, 
And  deemed  its  speech  mine  own. 

A  little  while,  a  little  love 

The  scattering  autumn  hoards  for  us 

Whose  bower  is  not  yet  ruinous 
Nor  quite  unleaved  our  songless  grove. 
Only  across  the  shaken  boughs 

We  hear  the  flood-tides  seek  the  sea, 
And  deep  in  both  our  hearts  they  rouse 

One  wail  for  thee  and  me. 

A  little  while  a  little  love 

May  yet  be  ours  who  have  not  said 

The  word  it  makes  our  hearts  afraid 
To  know  that  each  is  thinking  of. 
Not  yet  the  end  :  be  our  lips  dumb 

In  smiles  a  little  season  yet : 
V\\  tell  thee  when  the  end  is  come, 

How  we  may  best  forget. 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti 
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/ 


THE  END  OF  IT  i^fiir  ' 

GIVE  me  your  hand.     The  glimmering  star  we 
sought 
Has  vanished  wholly.     Truth  is  hard  to  find 
In  these  fierce  tournaments  of  mind  and  mind, 
When  thought  leaps  out  to  tilt  with  armed  thought, 
And  words  are  pierced  and  flung  in  angry  sport. 
We  have  forgotten  why,  forgotten  how 
We  came  to  such  rude  cudgellings ;  and  now 
The  brawl  is  everything,  the  end  is  naught. 
Here  sits  no  arbiter  that  reason  knows ; 
And  Wisdom  cries,  *'  Surrender  and  be  mute  !  " 
I  have  no  better  friend  than  you, — suppose 
Your  love  should  cool,  as  logic  grows  acute ! 
Give  me  your  hand.     We  will  no  more  dispute. 
What  boon  hath  strife  that  it  should  make  us  foes  ? 

E.  Cracroft  Lefroy 
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'A 


THREE  SEASONS 

CUP  for  Hope  !  "  she  said, 
In  springtime  ere  the  bloom  was 
old; 

The  crimson  wine  was  poor  and  cold 
By  her  mouth's  richer  red. 

**  A  cup  for  Love  I "  how  low 
And  soft  the  words ;  and  all  the  while 
Her  blush  was  rippling  with  a  smile, 

Like  summer  after  snow. 

"  A  cup  for  Memory  !  " 
Cold  cup  that  one  must  drain  alone : 
While  autumn  winds  are  up  and  moan 

Across  the  barren  sea. 

Hope,  Memory,  Love : 
Hope  for  fair  morn,  and  Love  for  day. 
And  Memory  for  the  evening  grey 

And  solitary  dove. 

Christina  Rossetti 
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ROBIN  REDBREAST 

GOOD-BYE,  good-bye  to  Summer  ! 
For  Summer's  nearly  done ; 
The  garden  smiling  faintly, 

Cool  breezes  in  the  sun  ; 
Our  thrushes  now  are  silent, 

Our  swallows  flown  away — 
But  Robin's  here  in  coat  of  brown. 

And  scarlet  breast-knot  gay. 
Robin,  Robin  Redbreast, 

O  Robin  dear ! 
Robin  sings  so  sweetly 

In  the  falling  of  the  year. 

Bright  yellow,  red  and  orange, 

The  leaves  come  down  in  hosts ; 
The  trees  are  Indian  princes, 

But  soon  they'll  turn  to  ghosts ; 
The  leathery  pears  and  apples 

Hang  russet  on  the  bough ; 
It's  Autumn,  Autumn,  Autumn  late, 

'Twill  soon  be  Winter  now. 
Robin,  Robin  Redbreast, 

O  Robin  dear  ! 
And  what  will  this  poor  Robin  do  ? 

For  pinching  days  are  near. 

The  fireside  for  the  cricket, 

The  wheatstack  for  the  mouse. 
When  trembling  night-winds  whistle 

And  moan  all  round  the  house. 
The  frosty  ways  like  iron. 

The  branches  plumed  with  snow, — 
Alas  !  in  winter  dead  and  dark 

Where  can  poor  Robin  go  ? 
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Robin,  Robin  Redbreast, 

O  Robin  dear ! 
And  a  crumb  of  bread  for  Robin, 

His  little  heart  to  cheer. 


W.  Allingham 
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MARGARITA  SORORI 

A  LATE  lark  twitters  from  the  quiet  skies : 
And  from  the  west, 
Where  the  sun,  his  day's  work  ended. 
Lingers  as  in  content, 
There  falls  on  the  old  grey  city 
An  influence  luminous  and  serene, 
A  shining  peace. 

The  smoke  ascends 

In  a  rosy  and  golden  haze ;  the  spires 

Shine  and  are  changed.     In  the  valley 

Shadows  rise.     The  lark  sings  on.     The  sun, 

Closing  his  benediction. 

Sinks,  and  the  darkening  air 

Thrills  with  a  sense  of  the  triumphing  night — 

Night  with  her  train  of  stars 

And  her  great  gift  of  sleep. 

So  be  my  passing ! 

My  task  accomplished  and  the  long  day  done. 

My  wages  taken,  and  in  my  heart 

Some  late  lark  singing, 

Let  me  be  gathered  to  the  quiet  west, 

The  sundown  splendid  and  serene, 

Death. 

W.  E.  Henlev 
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THEY  are  all  gone  into  a  world  of  light, 
And  I  alone  sit  lingering  here ; 
Their  very  memory  is  fair  and  bright, 
And  my  sad  thought  doth  cheer. 

It  glows  and  glitters  in  my  cloudy  breast, 

Like  stars  upon  some  gloomy  grove, 
Or  those  faint  beams  in  which  the  hill  is  drest 

After  the  sun^s  remove. 

I  see  them  walking  in  an  air  of  glory. 
Whose  light  doth  trample  on  my  days ; 

My  days  which  are  at  best  but  dull  and  hoary, 
Mere  glimmerings  and  decays. 

O  holy  Hope,  and  high  Humility, 

High  as  the  heavens  above  ! 
These  are  your  walks,  and  you  have  showed  them  me 

To  kindle  my  cold  love. 

Dear  beauteous  death,  the  jewel  of  the  just, 

Shining  nowhere  but  in  the  dark, 
What  mysteries  do  lie  beyond  the  dust, 

Could  man  outlook  that  mark ! 

He  that  hath  found  some  fledged  bird's  nest  may 
know 

At  first  sight  if  the  bird  be  flown  ; 
But  what  fair  field  or  grove  he  sings  in  now, 

That  is  to  him  unknown. 

And  yet  as  angels,  in  some  brighter  dreams. 

Call  to  the  soul  when  man  doth  sleep. 
So  some  strange  thoughts  transcend  our  wonted 
themes 
And  into  glory  peep. 

Henry  Vaughan 
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THE  LAST  CHURCH 

FRIEND,  when  the  dews  are  falling, 
When  the  red  sunset  fades, 
When  summer  owls  are  calling 

Deep  in  the  darkening  glades  ; 
Some  day  we  shall  see  beckoning 

A  spire  on  the  hill,  i\j 

A  church  beyond  our  reckoning,  ^A 

One  Church  still.  : 

It  will  be  dark  when  we  get  there. 

With  a  dim  light  inside, 
The  lych-gate  open  set  there. 

The  west  door  open  wide. 
Twelfth  century  triple  moulded,  '*"'  "^'  '*^'      ..r. 

Chevrony,  billetty,  beak,  ""' '  "'"  ''^^^ 

No  church-locking  clerk  to  be  scolded. 

No  keys  to  seek. 


■T 


We  shall  find  no  organ  pealing,  ' 

No  singing  boys  to  hear. 
Only  twelve  weepers  kneehng,  ,^\ 

Six  and  six  by  a  bier : 
We  shall  not  see  their  faces  t/^ 

Cowled  and  turned  to  the  East,  ,,.  jyff 

But  there  will  be  left  two  places  r  Jr.dT 

Behind  the  priest. 

There  we  shall  take  our  places 

Turning  still  to  the  East, 
Close  to  the  altar-paces,  i-  '  ■-  ■ 

Close  to  the  kneeling  priest ;   ^       '  '"" 
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And  the  light  from  the  silver  candles 
Will  glint  on  the  cope  on  his  back, 

On  the  silver  coffin  handles, 
All  else  being  black. 

We  shall  take  no  heed  of  the  prophets 

Dark  in  the  grisaille  glass, 
Of  panelled  quatrefoil  soffits, 

Of  low  side  window  and  brass ; 
But  looking  still  to  the  altar, 

Follow  the  monotone, 
Change  and  change  without  falter 

Versicle,  antiphone. 

Dirige,  de  profundis 

For  the  churches  of  the  past, 
Deus  obruimur  undis — 

Is  this  church  to  be  last  ? 
And  the  lights  will  seem  to  us  lower. 

The  altar  candles  dim, 
And  the  voices  softer  and  slower, 

A  funeral  hymn. 

Yet  our  hearts  shall  not  falter 

Kneeling  behind  the  priest, 
Turning  still  to  the  altar, 

Looking  still  to  the  East : 
Ilia  hora  admonebor 

The  present  is  as  the  past, 
Tuum  Vultum  intuebor 

In  that  Church  last. 

J.  Meade  Falkner 
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TO  MEADOWS  *  "^^ 

YE  have  been  fresh  and  green, 
Ye  have  been  filled  with  flowers ; 
And  ye  the  walks  have  been 

Where  maids  have  spent  their  hours. 

Ye  have  beheld  how  they  '     ^ 

With  wicker  arks  did  come,  ' 

To  kiss  and  bear  away 
The  richer  cowslips  home. 

You've  heard  them  sweetly  sing, 

And  seen  them  in  a  round ; 
Each  virgin,  like  a  spring, 

With  honeysuckles  crowned.  ; ' 


But  now  we  see  none  here, 
Whose  silvery  feet  did  tread, 

And  with  dishevell'd  hair  '"!^^  ^ 

Adorned  this  smoother  mead, 


;  r)ii/.- 


»fM>   i^if 


Like  unthrifts,  having  spent 
Your  stock  and  needy  grown, 

You're  left  here  to  lament 
Your  poor  estates  alone. 


JRLOBERT    HeRRICK 
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THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL 

A  NAKED  house,  a  naked  moor, 
A  shivering  pool  beside  the  door, 
A  garden  bare  offloivers  and  fruit, 
And  poplars  at  the  garden  foot : 
Such  is  the  place  that  I  live  in. 
Bleak  without  and  bare  within. 

Yet  shall  your  ragged  moor  receive 
The  incomparable  pomp  of  eve, 
And  the  cold  glories  of  the  dawn 
Behind  your  shivering  trees  be  drawn ; 
And  when  the  wind  from  place  to  place 
Doth  the  unmoored  cloud-galleons  chase, 
Your  garden  gloom  and  gleam  again 
With  leaping  sun,  with  glancing  rain. 
Here  shall  the  wizard  moon  ascend 
The  heavens,  in  the  crimson  end 
Of  day's  declining  splendour ;  here 
The  army  of  the  stars  appear. 
The  neighbour  hollows  dry  or  wet 
Spring  shall  with  tender  flowers  beset ; 
And  oft  the  morning  muser  see 
Larks  rising  from  the  bloomy  lea, 
And  every  fairy  wheel  and  thread 
Of  cobweb  dew-bediarnonded. 
When  daisies  go  shall  winter-time 
Silver  the  simple  grass  with  rime  -, 
Autumnal  frosts  enchant  the  pool 
And  make  the  cart- ruts  beautiful ; 
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And  when  snow-bright  the  moor  expands, 
How  shall  your  children  clap  their  hands  ! 
To  make  this  earth,  our  hermitage, 
A  cheerful  and  a  changeful  page, 
God's  bright  and  intricate  device 
Of  days  and  seasons  doth  suffice. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
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MUSICKE 


WHEN  griping  grefes  the  hart  would  wounde, 
And  doleful  dumps  the  mynde  oppresse, 
Then  Musicke  with  her  silver  sounde 

With  spede  is  wont  to  send  redresse  : 
Of  trobled  myndes,  in  every  sore, 
Swete  Musicke  hath  a  salve  in  store. 

In  joye  yt  makes  our  mirthe  abounde, 

In  wo  yt  cheeres  our  hevy  sprites ; 
Be-strawghted  heads  releaf  hath  founde 

By  Musicke's  pleasant  swete  delyghtes ; 
Our  senses  alle,  what  shall  I  say  more ! 
Are  subject  unto  Musicke's  lore. 

The  gods  by  Musicke  have  their  prayse ; 

The  lyfe,  the  soul  therein  doth  joye ; 
For,  as  the  Roman  poet  says, 

In  seas,  whom  pyrate  would  destroy, 
A  dolphin  saved  from  death  most  sharpe 
Arion  playing  on  his  harpe. 

O  heavenly  gyfte  that  rules  the  mynd, 
Even  as  the  stern  doth  rule  the  shyppe ! 

O  Musicke  !  whom  the  gods  assinde 

To  comfort  man  whom  cares  would  nippe  1 

Since  thou  both  man  and  beste  doth  move, 

What  beste  is  he  will  thee  disprove  ? 

Richard  Edwardes 
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M 


Y  days  among  the  Dead  are  past ; 


miiyj 


THE  SCHOLAR        ,  ;,   ,^  ,p 


Around  me  I  behold, 
Where'er  these  casual  eyes  are  cast, 

The  mighty  minds  of  old  :  ,  .     ^ 

My  never-faihng  friends  are  they,  -  \ 

With  whom  I  converse  day  by  day.  ,5 

My  thoughts  are  with  the  Dead  ;  with  them 

I  live  in  long-past  years. 
Their  virtues  love,  their  faults  condemn, 

Partake  their  hopes  and  fears,  ^      ..., 

And  from  their  lessons  seek  and  find    "y.. 
Instruction  with  an  humble  mind.  j 

My  hopes  are  with  the  Dead  ;  anon  '    , 

My  place  with  them  will  be, 
And  I  with  them  shall  travel  on    ^  '**  ^" 

Through  all  futurity ;  vfn^vr.afi  O 

Yet  leaving  here  a  name,  I  trust,  \..        '  .^j- 
That  will  npt  perish  in  the  dust. ,  "^^  / 
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THE  clouds  have  left  the  sky, 
The  wind  hath  left  the  sea, 
:,5.      The  half-moon  up  on  high 

Shrinketh  her  face  of  dree. 

She  hghtens  on  the  comb 
Of  leaden  waves,  that  roar 

And  thrust  their  hurried  foam 
AJp  on  the  dusky  shore. 

Behind  the  western  bars 
The  shrouded  day  retreats. 

And  unperceived  the  stars 
Steel  to  their  sovran  seats. 

And  whiter  grows  the  foam, 
The  small  moon  lightens  more  ; 

And  as  I  turn  me  home, 
My  shadow  walks  before. 

L'lfwofi  i^oqcmi^fii  ,im  fimr  Robert  Bridges 

,ivf>ob  Yf:I  oofi'n^  If  ■■■r  tnuHv^  bn/. 

*• '»o/Ji.i[  R  '  fjjiodV/ 

,bi/;[(|  h'woi  fiil 

/{biisqa  Jud  roifi  boisvoo  d^l/^W 
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A  WEE  bird  came  to  our  ha'  door, 
He  warbled  sweet  and  clearly. 
And  aye  the  o'ercome  o'  his  sang 

Was  "  Wae's  me  for  Prince  Charlie !  " 
Oh  !  when  I  heard  the  bonny,  bonny  bird, 

The  tears  came  drapping  rarely, 
I  took  my  bonnet  afF  my  head, 
For  weel  I  lo'ed  Prince  Charlie. 

Quo'  I,  "  My  bird,  my  bonny  bonny  bird, 

Is  that  a  tale  ye  borrow  ? 
Or  is't  some  words  ye've  learnt  by  rote, 

Or  a  lilt  o'  dool  and  sorrow?" 
**  Oh  !  no,  no,  no  ! "  the  wee  bird  sang, 

**  I've  flown  since  morning  early  ; 
But  sic  a  day  o'  wind  and  rain ! — 

Oh  !  wae's  me  for  Prince  Charlie  I 

"  On  hills  that  are  by  right  his  ain, 

He  roams  a  lonely  stranger ; 
On  ilka  hand  he's  pressed  by  want, 

On  ilka  side  by  danger. 
Yestreen  I  met  him  in  a  glen, 

My  heart  near  bursted  fairly, 
For  sadly  changed  indeed  was  he. — 

Oh  !  wae's  me  for  Prince  CharHe ! 

**  Dark  night  came  on,  the  tempest  howled 

Out-owre  the  hills  and  valleys  ; 
And  whare  was't  that  your  Prince  lay  down. 

Whose  hame  should  been  a  palace  ? 
He  row*d  him  in  a  Hieland  plaid. 

Which  covered  him  but  sparely, 
And  slept  beneath  a  bush  o'  broom. — 

Oh  !  wae's  me  for  Prince  Charlie  1 " 
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But  now  the  bird  saw  some  redcoats, 

And  he  shook  his  wings  wi'  anger  : 
**  O  this  is  no  a  land  for  me, 

I'll  tarry  here  nae  langer". 
Awhile  he  hovered  on  the  wing, 

Ere  he  departed  fairly, 
But  weel  I  mind  his  farewell  strain  ; 

'Twas  *'  Wae's  me  for  Prince  Charlie  !' 


Jacobite  Ballad 
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WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE 

EARTH  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair  : 
Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 
A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty : 
This  city  now  doth  like  a  garment  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  morning  ;  silent,  bare, 
Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatres,  and  temples  lie 
Open  unto  the  fields,  and  to  the  sky ; 
All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air. 
Never  did  sun  more  beautifully  steep 
In  his  first  splendour  valley,  rock,  or  hill ; 
Ne'er  saw  I,  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep  ! 
The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will : 
Dear  God  !  the  very  houses  seem  asleep ; 
And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still ! 

Wordsworth 
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SURGES 

Magnum  stent  mare  lamentatio  mea. 

q^HROUGHOUT  the  black  November  night 
A      Continuous  round  me  where  I  lay, 
The  thunder  of  the  surges  broke 
That  rolled  across  the  bay. 

Like  tramp  of  feet  towards  a  grave 

To  throb  of  some  slow-chorded  strain, 

The  heavy-weighted  water  swept — 
A  flood  full-brimmed  with  pain. 

"  O  mighty  sorrow !  who  can  tell 

The  secret  of  thy  great  unrest  ? 
Art  thou  the  sum  of  all  the  earth's 

Long  anguish  unexpressed  ? 

**  Art  thou  the  voice  of  human  hearts 
That  with  unuttered  groaning  turn 

Toward  some  distant  land  of  hope, 
Whose  home-lights  calmly  burn  ? 

"  Although  the  black  November  night 
Encoffins  all  life  deems  most  sweet, 

While  through  the  leaden  watches  rings 
The  tramp  of  bearers'  feet. 

**  Roll  on,  O  bitter  sea  of  grief ! 

Lift  up  to  God  the  ceaseless  cry 
Of  all  created  things  that  wait 

A  perfect  destiny. 

'*  Roll  on,  O  bitter  sea  of  grief! 

And  thou,  my  heart,  fear  not  to  beat 
Thine  echo  to  the  painful  march 

Of  heavy-weighted  feet ! 
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"  Die,  lesser  hopes !  in  death  make  room 
For  larger  hopes  to  rise  and  spread 

In  God's  To-Be  for  ever  bloom 
The  lost,  the  risen  dead." 

G.  M.  Seymour 
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HEAVEN-BORN  BEAUTY 

IT  came,  I  know  not  whence,  from  far  above, 
That  clear  immortal  flame  that  still  doth  rise 
Within  thy  sacred  breast,  and  fills  the  skies, 
And  heals  all  hearts,  and  adds  to  heaven  new 
love. 
This  burns  me,  this,  and  the  pure  light  thereof; 
Not  thy  fair  face,  thy  sweet  untroubled  eyes : 
For  love  that  is  not  love  for  aught  that  dies, 
Dwells  in  the  soul  that  no  base  passions  move. 
If  then  such  loveliness  upon  its  own 

Should  graft  new  beauties  in  a  mortal  birth, 
The  sheath  bespeaks  the  shining  blade  within. 
To  gain  our  love  God  hath  not  clearer  shown 

Himself  elsewhere  :  thus  heaven  doth  vie  with 

earth 
To  make  thee  worthy  worship  without  sin. 

Michael  Angelo     • 
Translated  by  J,  A,  Symonds 
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NOW  Autumn's  fire  burns  slow  along  the  woods, 
And  day  by  day  the  dead  leaves  fall  and 
melt, 
And  night  by  night  the  monitory  blast 
Wails  in  the  key-hole,  telling  how  it  passed 
O'er  empty  fields,  or  upland  solitudes, 
Or  grim  wide  wave ;  and  now  the  power  is  felt 
Of  melancholy,  tenderer  in  its  moods 
Than  any  joy  indulgent  summer  dealt. 
Dear  friends,  together  in  the  glimmering  eve,     >  -^ 
Pensive  and  glad,  with  tones  that  recognise 
The  soft  invisible  dew  in  each  one's  eyes. 
It  may  be  somewhat  thus  shall  we  have  leave        ' 
To  walk  with  memory, — when  desert  lies 
Poor  Earth,  where  we  were  wont  to  live  and  grieve. 

W.  Allingham 
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A  SWEET  attractive  kind  of  grace, 
A  full  assurance  given  by  looks, 
Continual  comfort  in  a  face, 

The  lineaments  of  Gospell  books, 
I  trow  that  countenance  cannot  lie 
Whose  thoughts  are  legible  in  the  eie. 

Was  never  eie  did  see  that  face, 

Was  never  eare  did  heare  that  tongue, 
Was  never  mind  did  minde  his  grace, 
That  ever  thought  the  travell  long ; 
But  eies  and  eares  and  every  thought 
Were  with  his  sweet  perfections  caught. 

Matthew  Roydon 
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CONSTANCY 

DEAR  !  if  you  change,  I'll  never  choose  again  ; 
Sweet !  if  you  shrink,  Til  never  think  of  love  : 
Fair  !  if  you  fail,  I'll  judge  all  beauty  vain  ; 
Wise  !  if  too  weak,  more  wits  I'll  never  prove. 
Dear  !    Sweet  I    Fair !    Wise !    change,  shrink  not, 

nor  be  weak : 
And  on  my  faith,  my  faith  shall  never  break. 

Earth  with  her  flowers  shall  sooner  heaven  adorn ; 
Heaven  her  bright  stars  through  earth's  dim  globe 

shall  move ; 
Fire  heat  shall  lose,  and  frosts  of  flames  be  born  ; 
Air,  made  to  shine,  as  black  as  hell  shall  prove : 
Earth,  heaven,  fire,  air,  the  world  transformed  shall 

view, 
Ere  I  prove  false  to  faith  or  strange  to  you. 

Anon 
Fro77i  DowlaficTs  ^^  Son 9 -Books  ^^ 
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/i:w  ^uv    TO  MY  SISTER 
Hot  OfA  BROTHER'S  TRIBUTE 

IF  then  tTiose  days  were  sweet,  who  more  than 
thou 

Made  them  so  fair,  blending  thy  life  with  mine  ? 
What  books  we  read  together,  then,  as  now ! — 

Books  that  boys  love,  full  of  sea-winds  and  brine ; 
Do  you  remember  that  pet  place  of  ours 

We  called  our  haunt  ?     Not  beautiful  it  was, 
Not  musical  with  birds,  nor  gay  with  flowers. 

But  from  it  we  could  watch  the  mad  trains  pass, 
Whirling  to  places  that  we  knew  not  of. 

Some  vision  in  its  smoke  we  must  have  seen  ; 
Heard  music  in  its  voice,  now  shrill,  now  rough, 

Or,  there,  our  wanderings  not  so  oft  had  been. 
Oh  !  days  wherein  all  songs  of  birds  were  sweet, — 

The  birds  that  mock  us  now  with  boisterous  mirth ; 
Days  when  we  laughed  for  Joy  of  summer  heat. 

Nor  laughed  less  well  when  snow  made  white  the 
earth ! 

Have  we  not  loved  the  sea  together,  dear? 

Not  as  they  love  who  come  one  hour  a  day 
To  breathe  its  life  and  then  come  not  too  near, 

Lest  the  wave  take  them  in  the  face  with  spray ; 
But,  when  the  July  sun  through  waste  blue  skies, 

Declared  the  summer  in  her  majesty ; 
When  no  sweet  air,  like  a  Divine  surprise, 

Came  up  from  the  scarce-stirring,  breathing  sea. 

And  when  the  heat  broke  up,  and  in  its  place 
Came  the  strong,  shouting  days  and  nights,  that 
run, 
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All  white  with  stars,  across  the  labouring  ways 

Of  billows  warm  with  storm,  instead  of  sun, 
In  grey  and  desolate  twilights,  when  no  feet 

Save  ours  might  dare  the  shore,  did  we  not  come 
Through  winds  that  all  in  vain  against  us  beat 

Until  we  had  the  warm  sweet-smelling  foam 
Full  in  our  faces,  and  the  frantic  wind 

Shrieked  round  us,  and  our  cheeks  grew  numb, 
then  warm, 
Until  we  felt  our  souls,  no  more  confined, 

Mix  with  the  waves,  and  strain  against  the  storm  ? 

Philip  Bourke  Marston 
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THE  YEAR 

THE  crocus,  while  the  days  are  dark, 
Unfolds  its  saffron  sheen  ; 
At  April's  touch  the  crudest  bark 
Discovers  gems  of  green. 

Then  sleep  the  seasons,  full  of  might ; 

While  slowly  swells  the  pod 
And  rounds  the  peach,  and  in  the  night 

The  mushroom  bursts  the  sod. 

The  winter  falls  ;  the  frozen  rut 

Is  bound  with  silver  bars  ; 
The  snowdrift  heaps  against  the  hut. 

And  night  is  pierced  with  stars. 

Coventry  Patmore 
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IT  is  a  wise  and  soothfast  saw, 
Half-roasted  never  will  be  raw, 
No  dough  is  ground  once  more  to  meal, 
Nor  crock  new-shapen  by  the  wheel. 
You  can't  turn  curds  to  milk  again, 
Nor  Now — by  wishing — back  to  Then, 
And  having  tasted  stolen  honey, 
You  can't  buy  innocence  for  money. 

Anon 
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SUSPIRIA 

TAKE  them,  O  Death  !  and  bear  away 
Whatever  thou  canst  call  thine  own  ! 
Thine  image,  stamped  upon  the  clay. 
Doth  give  thee  that,  but  that  alone ! 

Take  them,  O  Grave!  and  let  them  lie 
Folded  upon  thy  narrow  shelves 

As  garments  by  the  soul  laid  by, 
And  precious  only  to  ourselves  I 

Take  them,  O  great  Eternity ! 

Our  little  life  is  but  a  gust, 
That  bends  the  branches  of  thy  tree. 

And  trails  its  blossoms  in  the  dust. 

Longfellow 
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HE  who  for  love  has  undergone 
The  worst  that  can  befall 
Is  happier  thousandfold  than  one 

Who  never  loved  at  all. 
A  grace  within  his  soul  has  reigned 

Which  nothing  else  can  bring. 
Thank  God  for  all  that  I  have  gained 
By  that  high  suffering. 

Lord  Houghton 
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WHERE  dost  thou  careless  lie, 
Buried  in  ease  and  sloth  ? 
Knowledge  that  sleeps  doth  die ; 
And  this  security, 

It  is  the  common  moth 
That  eats  on  wit  and  arts, 
And  so  destroys  them  both. 


Ben  Jonson 
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PURE  souls  that  watch  above  me  from  afar, 
To  whom,  as  to  the  stars,  I  raise  my  eyes, 
Draw  me  to  your  large  skies, 
Where  God  and  quiet  are. 

Love's  mouth  is  rose-red,  and  his  voice  is  sweet. 
His  feet  are  winged,  his  eyes  are  clear  as  fire, 
But  I  have  no  desire 

To  follow  his  winged  feet. 

Friendships  may  change,  or  friends  may  pass  away, 
And  Fame's  a  bride  that  men  soon  weary  of. 
Since  rest  is  not  with  Love, 

No  joy  that  is  may  stay. 

But  they  whose  lives  are  pure,  whose  hearts  are 
high, 

Those  shining  spirits  by  the  world  untamed, 

May  at  the  end  unshamed, 
Look  on  their  days  gone  by. 

0  pure  strong  souls,  so  star-like,  calm  and  bright, 
If  even  I  before  the  end  might  feel 
Through  quiet  pulses  steal 

Your  pureness — with  purged  sight 

1  might  spring's  gracious  work  behold  once  more, 
Might  hear,  as  once  I  heard,  long,  long  ago, 
Great  waters  ebb  and  flow. 

Might  smell  the  rose  of  yore, 

Might  comprehend  the  winds  and  clouds  again, 
The  saintly  peaceful  moonlight  hallowing  all, 
The  scent  of  leaves  that  fall. 

The  autumn's  tender  pain. 
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Ah  this,  I  fear,  shall  never  chance  to  me. 
And  though  I  cannot  shape  the  life  I  would, 
It  surely  still  is  good 

To  look  where  such  lives  be. 

Philip  Bourke  Marston 
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AT  A  SOLEMN  MUSIC 

BLEST  pair  of  Sirens,  pledges  of  Heaven's  joy, 
Sphere-born  harmonious  sisters,  Voice  and 
Verse, 
Wed  your  Divine  sounds,  and  mixed  power  employ, 
Dead  things  with  inbreathed  sense  able  to  pierce ; 
And  to  our  high-raised  phantasy  present 
That  undisturbed  song  of  pure  content, 
Aye  sung  before  the  sapphire-coloured  throne 
To  Him  that  sits  thereon. 
With  saintly  shout,  and  solemn  jubilee ; 
Where  the  bright  Seraphims  in  burning  row 
Their  loud  uplifted  angel-trumpets  blow ; 
And  the  Cherubic  host  in  thousand  quires 
Touch  their  immortal  harps  of  golden  wires, 
With  those  just  Spirits  that  wear  victorious  palms, 
Hymns  devout  and  holy  psalms 
Singing  everlastingly : 

That  we  on  earth,  with  undiscording  voice, 
May  rightly  answer  that  melodious  noise ; 
As  once  we  did,  till  disproportioned  sin 
Jarred  against  Nature's  chime,  and  with  harsh  din 
Broke  the  fair  music  that  all  creatures  made 
To  their  great  Lord,  whose  love  their  motion  swayed 
In  perfect  diapason,  whilst  they  stood. 
In  first  obedience  and  their  state  of  good. 
Oh  may  we  soon  again  renew  that  song. 
And  keep  in  tune  with  Heaven,  till  God  ere  long 
To  His  celestial  Consort  us  unite. 
To  live  with  Him,  and  sing  in  endless  morn  of  light. 

Milton 
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THAT  time  of  year  thou  may'st  in  me  behold 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold, 
Bare  ruined  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds 
sang  : 

In  me  thou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  day 

As  after  sunset  fadeth  in  the  west, 
Which  by-and-by  black  night  doth  take  away, 

Death's  second  self,  that  seals  up  all  the  rest  : 

In  me  thou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  fire. 
That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie 

As  the  death-bed  whereon  it  must  expire. 

Consumed  with  that  which  it  was  nourished  by : 

Thyself  thou  gav'st,  thy  ow^n  worth  then  not  knowing, 
Or  me,  to  whom  thou  gav'st  it,  else  mistaking ; 

So  thy  great  gift,  upon  misprision  growing, 

Comes  home  again  on  better  judgment  making. 

Thus  have  I  had  thee  as  a  dream  doth  flatter ; 
In  sleep,  a  king ;  but  waking,  no  such  matter. 

Shakespeare 
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IS'T  then  too  late  the  damage  to  repair  ? 
Distance,  forsooth,  from  my  weak  grasp  hath 
reft 
The  empty  husk,  and  clutched  the  useless  tare, 
But  in  my  hands  the  wheat  and  kernel  left. 

If  I  but  love  that  virtue  which  he  is, 

Though  it  be  scented  in  the  morning  air. 

Still  shall  we  be  truest  acquaintances. 

Nor  mortals  know  a  sympathy  more  rare. 

Thoreau 
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AND  weep  not  though  the  Beautiful  decay 
As  daily  in  thine  heart  as  in  thine  eyes ; 
The  heart  must  have  its  autumn,  its  dull  skies 
Leading,  mayhap,  to  winter's  dim  dismay ; 
Yet  fear  not,  Beauty  doth  not  pass  away, 
Its  form  departs  not,  though  the  body  dies : 
Secure  within  the  earth  the  snowdrop  lies, 
Waiting  the  spring's  young  resurrection-day 
Beneath  the  nurture  of  the  winter's  cold. 
And  seek  not  by  vain  effort  to  revive 
The  summer-time  when  roses  were  aUve ; 
Do  thou  thy  work  :  be  willing  to  be  old ; 
Thy  sorrow  is  the  husk  that  doth  enfold 
A  gorgeous  June  for  which  thou  need'st  not  strive. 

George  MacDonald 
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IT  is  not  growing,  like  a  tree 
In  bulk,  doth  make  man  better  be : 
Or  standing  long  an  oak,  three  hundred  year, 
To  fall  a  log  at  last,  dry,  bald  and  sear ; 
A  lily  of  a  day 
Is  fairer  far  in  May, 
Although  it  fall  and  die  that  night ; — 
It  was  the  plant  and  flower  of  light. 
In  small  proportions  we  just  beauties  see ; 
And  in  short  measures  life  may  perfect  be. 

Ben  Jonson 
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TO  THE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ALL  THE  SAINTS 

THRICE   happy  souls,  to  whom    the  prize   is 
given, 
Whom  faith  and  truth  have  Hfted  into  heaven, — 
Gift  of  the  Heavenly  Martyr's  dying  breath. 
Gift  of  a  faith  that  bursts  the  Gates  of  Death ! 
O  Spring  !     O  golden  harvest  of  glad  hght, 
Sweet  day,  whose  beauty  never  fades  in  night ! 
The  palm  blooms  in  each   hand,  the  garland  on 

each  brow, 
The  raiment  gHtters  in  its  undimmed  snow ! 
The  regions  of  unfading  peace  ye  see, 
And  the  meek  brightness  of  the  Lamb — 
How  different  from  me. 

Richard  Crashaw 
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T  STAND  amid  the  roar 
J-      Of  a  surf-tormented  shore, 
And  I  hold  within  my  hand 
Grains  of  the  golden  sand — 
How  few  !  yet  how  they  creep 
Through  my  fingers  to  the  deep, 
While  I  weep — while  I  weep  ! 
O  God  !  can  I  not  grasp 
Them  with  a  tighter  clasp  ? 
O  God !  can  I  not  save 
One  from  the  pitiless  wave  ? 
Is  all  that  we  see  or  seem 
But  a  dream  within  a  dream  ? 

Edgar  Allan  Poe 
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WITH  WHOM  IS  NO  VARIABLENESS 

IT  fortifies  my  soul  to  know 
That  though  I  perish,  Truth  is  so  : 
That  howsoever  I  stray  or  range, 
Whate'er  I  do,  Thou  dost  not  change : 
I  steadier  step  when  I  recall 
That  if  I  slip,  Thou  dost  not  fall. 

Arthur  Hugh  Clough 
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PROSPICE 

FEAR  death ? — to  feel  the  fog  in  my  throat, 
The  mist  in  my  face, 
When  the  snows  begin,  and  the  blasts  denote 

I  am  nearing  the  place, 
The  power  of  the  night,  the  press  of  the  storm, 

The  post  of  the  foe  ; 
Where  he  stands,  the  Arch  Fear  in  a  visible  form, 

Yet  the  strong  man  must  go : 
For  the  journey  is  done  and  the  summit  attained. 

And  the  barriers  fall, 
Though  a  battle's  to  fight  ere  the  guerdon  be  gained, 

The  reward  of  it  all. 
I  was  ever  a  fighter,  so — one  fight  more. 

The  best  and  the  last ! 
I  would  hate  that  death  bandaged  my  eyes,  and 
forbore, 

And  bade  me  creep  past. 
No  !  let  me  taste  the  whole  of  it,  fare  like  my  peers 

The  heroes  of  old. 
Bear  the  brunt,  in  a  minute  pay  glad  life's  arrears 

Of  pain,  darkness  and  cold. 
For  sudden  the  worst  turns  the  best  to  the  brave, 

The  black  minute's  at  end, 
And  the  elements'  rage,  the  fiend-voices  that  rave. 

Shall  dwindle,  shall  blend. 
Shall  change,  shall  become  first  a  peace  out  of  pain. 

Then  a  light,  then  thy  breast, 
O  thou  soul  of  my  soul !  I  shall  clasp  thee  again, 

And  with  God  be  the  rest ! 

Robert  Browning 
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AND  last  December,  his  ungentle  face 
Shrouded  in  murky  clouds,  and  icy  tears, 
Lags  slowly  on,  with  melancholy  pace. 

Chanting  wild  dirges  o'er  the  rolling  years. 

And  now  the  ground-rose,  last  of  Flora's  race, 
Her  pallid  brow  midst  desolation  rears, 

And  Autumn  dies  in  Winter's  cold  embrace. 

And  darkness  reigns,  that  briefest  daylight  cheers. 

Yet  blest  the  time !     As  round  the  blazing  hearth. 
With  holly  decked  by  mother,  sister,  wife, 

Long-severed  kindred  greet  in  gentle  mirth ; 

And  friends  estranged  forget  their  bygone  strife. 

To  welcome  Him  who  brings,  midst  Winter's  dearth. 
Flowers,  fruits  of  love,  from  off  the  Tree  of  Life. 

HoRATiA  Sophia  Elder 
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CROWN  Winter  with  green,  jt^ 

And  give  him  good  drink  .    ,  ] 

To  physick  his  spleen 
Or  ever  he  think. 

His  mouth  to  the  bowl, 

His  feet  to  the  fire ; 
And  let  him,  good  soul,         ;  •    i  - 1 ;  i 

No  comfort  desire. 

So  merry  he  be, 

I  bid  him  abide  : 
And  merry  be  we 

This  good  Yuletide. 

Robert  Bridges 
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PUT  by  the  wheel,  the  summer's  done, 
The  world  is  white  that  once  was  green, 
My  fellow-traveller  the  sun 

Scarce  once  in  a  whole  week  is  seen. 

The  snow  is  falling  on  the  lawn. 

Soft  blankets  muffle  every  tree, 
And  nine  o'clock  is  called  the  dawn. 

And  lamps  come  in  at  half-past  three. 

Only  the  harder  sort  of  birds, 
That  eat  and  eat  but  never  sing. 

Swoop  hurriedly  with  greedy  words 
To  snatch  a  morsel  on  the  wing ; 

And  you  may  trudge  a  hundred  miles 
Nor  meet  a  single  wandering  bee. 

Great  Summer  with  your  thousand  smiles, 
Have  you  then  smiled  your  last  on  me  ? 

Have  you  no  hidden  scented  lane 
Where  I  may  find  my  love  a  rose  ? 

Or  must  she  wait  till  spring  again 
The  horn  of  resurrection  blows  ? 

Yea  !  Rose  and  Nightingale  have  fled 
Together  from  the  winter's  breath, 

The  old  warm  summer  things  are  dead. 
And  nothing  is  alive  but  death ; 

Nothing  alive  this  winter  day 

But  only  death  where'er  one  turns — 

Ah  no !  beneath  the  frozen  clay 
A  fire  of  flowers  already  burns. 
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Soon  shall  be  pierced  this  icy  mail  ^ 

With  prick  of  many  a  flowery  spear, 

And  flushed  with  sun  and  blind  with  hail 
The  buried  summer  reappear. 

Ah  !  then  again  the  ways  shall  be 
Green  carpets  for  the  traveller  laid, 

And  I  in  merry  company 

Eat  bread  and  honey  in  the  shade. 

Ah !  then  again  to  roam  and  roam, 
Unfettered,  fearless,  free  and  far, — 

With,  best  of  all,  the  coming  home 
At  evening  with  the  bedtime  star. 

Richard  le  Gallienne 
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ONE  HOME 

I  GO  my  way,  thou  goest  thine, 
Many  ways  we  wend, 
Many  ways,  many  days, 

Ending  with  one  end  ; 
Many  a  wrong  with  its  curing  song ; 
Many  a  road,  many  an  inn — 

Room  to  roam, 
But  only  one  home 
For  the  whole  world  to  win. 

George  MacDonald 
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WAITING  LOVE 

THERE'S  nothing  in  the  world,  I  know, 
That  can  escape  from  love, 
For  every  depth  it  goes  below, 
And  every  height  above. 

It  waits,  as  waits  the  sky, 
Until  the  clouds  go  by, 
Yet  shines  serenely  on 
With  an  eternal  day, 
Alike  when  they  are  gone, 
And  when  they  stay. 

Implacable  is  love, — 
Foes  may  be  bought  or  teased 
From  their  hostile  intent, 
But  he  goes  unappeased 
Who  is  on  kindness  bent. 

Thoreau 
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KEEN  fitful  gusts  are  whisp'ring  here  and  there 
Among  the  bushes  half  leafless  and  dry  ] 

The  stars  look  very  cold  about  the  sky, 
And  I  have  many  miles  on  foot  to  fare. 
Yet  feel  I  little  of  the  cold  bleak  air, 

Or  of  the  dead  leaves  rustling  drearily, 

Or  of  those  silver  lamps  that  burn  on  high, 
Or  of  the  distance  from  home's  pleasant  lair ; 
For  I  am  brimful  of  the  friendhness 

That  in  a  little  cottage  I  have  found ; 
Of  fair-haired  Milton's  eloquent  distress. 

And  all  his  love  for  gentle  Lycid  drowned ; 
Of  lovely  Laura  in  her  light  green  dress, 

And  faithful  Petrarch  gloriously  crowned. 

Keats 
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A  WINTER  PICTURE  yi 

THE  Redbreast,  sacred  to  the  household  gods, 
Wisely  regardful  of  th'embroiling  sky, 
In  joyless  fields  and  thorny  thickets  leaves 
His  shivering  mates,  and  pays  to  trusted  man 
His  annual  visit.     Half  afraid,  he  first 
Against  the  window  beats ;  then  brisk  alights 
On  the  warm  hearth ;  then,  hopping  o'er  the  floor. 
Eyes  all  the  family  askance. 
And  pecks,  and  starts,  and  wonders  where  he  is ; 
Till,  more  familiar  grown,  the  table  crumbs 
Attract  his  slender  feet. 

Thomson 
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LUX  IN  TENEBRIS 

AT  night  what  things  will  stalk  abroad, 
What  veiled  shapes,  and  eyes  of  dread ! 
What  phantoms  in  a  lonely  road, 
And  visions  of  the  dead  ! 

The  kindly  room  when  day  is  here, 
At  night  takes  ghostly  terrors  on  ; 

And  every  shadow  hath  its  fear. 
And  every  wind  its  moan. 

Lord  Jesus,  Day-Star  of  the  world, 
Rise  Thou  and  bid  this  dark  depart, 

And  all  the  east,  a  rose  uncurled, 
Grow  golden  at  the  heart ! 

Lord,  in  the  watches  of  the  night. 

Keep  Thou  my  soul !  a  trembling  thing 

As  any  moth  that  in  daylight 
Will  spread  a  rainbow  wing. 

Katherine  Tynan-Hinkson 
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THE  CLOAK,  THE  BOAT,  AND  THE  SHOES 
''HAT  do  you  make  so  fair  and  bright  ?  " 


"W 


**  I  make  the  cloak  of  Sorrow, 
O,  lovely  to  see  in  all  men's  sight 
Shall  be  the  cloak  of  Sorrow, 
In  all  men's  sight/' 

*'  What  do  you  build  with  sails  for  flight  ?  " 

*'  I  build  a  boat  for  Sorrow, 

O,  swift  on  the  seas  all  day  and  all  night 

Saileth  the  rover  Sorrow, 

All  day  and  night." 

'*  What  do  you  weave  with  wool  so  white?" 

**  I  weave  the  shoes  of  Sorrow, 
Soundless  shall  be  the  footfall  light 
In  all  men's  ears  of  Sorrow, 
Sudden  and  light." 

W.  B.  Yeats 
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DECEMBER    lO 


AMIENS'  SONG 


B" 


^LOW,  blow,  thou  winter  wind, 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 
As  man's  ingratitude ; 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen, 
Because  thou  art  not  seen, 

Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 
Heigh,  ho  !  sing,  heigh,  ho  !  unto  the  green 

holly : 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere 
folly : 

Then,  heigh,  ho  !  the  holly  ! 
This  hfe  is  most  jolly. 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky. 
That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot : 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp, 
As  friend  remember'd  not. 
Then,  heigh,  ho  !  sing,  heigh,  ho  !  unto  the 

green  holly : 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere 
folly : 

Then,  heigh,  ho  !  the  holly  ! 
This  life  is  most  jolly. 

Shakespeare 
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DECEMBER    II 

FAIRIES 

NOW  the  hungry  lion  roars, 
And  the  wolf  behowls  the  moon  ; 
Whilst  the  heavy  ploughman  snores, 

All  with  weary  task  foredone. 
Now  the  wasted  brands  do  glow, 

Whilst  the  scritch-owl,  scritching  loud, 
Puts  the  wretch  who  lies  in  woe 

In  remembrance  of  a  shroud. 
Now  it  is  the  time  of  night 

That  the  graves,  all  gaping  wide, 
Every  one  lets  forth  his  sprite. 

In  the  churchway  paths  to  glide  : 
And  we  fairies,  that  do  run, 

By  the  triple  Hecate's  team, 
From  the  presence  of  the  sun. 

Following  darkness  like  a  dream. 
Now  are  frolic ;  not  a  mouse 
Shall  disturb  this  hallowed  house : 
I  am  sent  with  broom  before. 
To  sweep  the  dust  behind  the  door. 

Through  the  house  give  glimmering  light ; 

By  the  dead  and  drowsy  fire. 
Every  elf  and  fairy  sprite, 

Hop  as  light  as  bird  from  briar ; 
And  this  ditty  after  me. 
Sing  and  dance  it  trippingly. 
First  rehearse  this  song  by  rote. 
To  each  word  a  warbling  note. 
Hand  in  hand,  with  fairy  grace. 
We  will  sing,  and  bless  this  place. 

Shakespeare 
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MY  OWN  COUNTRY 

SOMETIMES  in  the  evening,  when  the  mountains 
are  grey, 
I  muse  on  my  own  country  that's  far,  far  away. 

0  there  are  white  palaces  by  a  jasper  sea ! 

And  I  trow  mine  own  country  is  the  best  land  for 
me. 

Green  are  the  fields  thereof,  spangled  with  gold, 
Glad  goeth  many  an  one,  stricken  of  old, 
Old  friends  and  lovers,  dead  long  ago, 
Smiling  and  greeting,  whiter  than  snow. 

Yonder  the  sky's  yellow,  and  rosy  and  green. 
With   drift    of  angel's    feathers,   and    gold   harps 

between, 
And  I  think  if  I  might  travel,  when  the  gates  open 

wide, 

1  should  see  mine  own  country  lie  smiling  inside. 

Come  ye,  all  my  beloveds,  rise  up  by  cock-crow, 
For  our  own  country  calls  us,  and  we  have  far  to 

go; 
And  were  any  left  in  exile,  that  bitter  pain  to  dree, 
Ah  !  even  mine  own  country  would  be  exile  to  me  ! 

Katherine  Tynan-Hinkson 
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THE  BORDER  WIDOW'S  LAMENT 

MY  love  he  built  me  a  bonny  bower, 
And  clad  it  a'  wi'  lily  flower ; 
A  brawer  bower  ye  ne'er  did  see  .  ,^  ^. 

Than  my  true  love  he  built  for  me.     ^^"^^^^ 

There  came  a  man  by  middle  day,  .. -.   ^  ; 

He  spied  his  sport  and  went  away : 
And  brought  the  king  that  very  night, 
Who  brake  my  bower  and  slew  my  knight. 

He  slew  my  knight,  to  me  sae  dear, 
He  slew  my  knight  and  poined  his  gear ; 
My  servants  all  for  life  did  flee. 
And  left  me  in  extremitie. 

I  sewed  his  sheet  making  my  maen, 
I  watched  his  corpse,  myself  alane ; 
I  watched  his  body  night  and  day ; 
No  living  creature  came  that  way. 

I  took  his  body  on  my  back. 

And  whiles  I  gaed  and  whiles  I  sat ; 

I  digged  a  grave  and  laid  him  in. 

And  happed  him  with  the  sod  sae  green. 

But  think  na  ye  my  heart  was  sair 
When  I  laid  the  moul  on  his  yellow  hair : 
Oh,  think  na  ye  my  heart  was  wae 
When  I  turned  about,  away  to  gae  ? 

Nae  Hving  man  I'll  love  again, 
Since  that  my  lovely  knight  is  slain  ; 
Wi'  ae  lock  of  his  yellow  hair 
I'll  twine  my  heart  for  evermair. 

Ballad  TEMP.  James  V. 
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THE  GRASSHOPPER  AND  THE  CRICKET 

THE  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead  : 
When  all  the  birds  are  faint  with   the  hot 
sun, 
And  hide  in  cooling  trees,  a  voice  will  run 
From  hedge  to  hedge  about  the  new-mown  mead ; 
That  is  the  grasshopper's — he  takes  the  lead 
In  summer  luxury, — he  has  never  done 
With  his  delights ;  for  when  tired  out  with  fun 
He  rests  at  ease  beneath  some  pleasant  weed. 
The  poetry  of  earth  is  ceasing  never ; 
On  a  lone  winter  evening,  when  the  frost 

Has  wrought  a  silence,  from  the  stove  there 
shrills 
The  cricket's  song,  in  warmth  increasing  ever, 
And  seems  to  one  in  drowsiness  half  lost, 
The  grasshopper's  among  some  grassy  hills. 

Keats 
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WINTER 

WHEN  icicles  hang  by  the  wall ; 
And  Dick  the  Shepherd  blows  his  nail, 
And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall,  ? 

And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail ; 
When  blood  is  nipped,  and  ways  be  foul, 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl — 

Tuwhoo ! 
Tuwhit !  Tuwhoo  !     A  merry  note 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot.        "'! 

When  all  around  the  wind  doth  blow. 

And  coughing  drowns  the  parson's  saw, 
And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow. 

And  Marian's  nose  looks  red  and  raw ; 
When  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl, 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl — 

Tuwhoo ! 
Tuwhit !  Tuwhoo  !     A  merry  note 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

Shakespeare 
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DECEMBER   l6 


O  SAPIENTIA 

O  sapientia,  quce  ex  ore  Altissimi  prodiisti^  attingens  a  fine 
usque  ad  fineni  fortiter,  suaviterque  disponens  omnia  :  veni 
ad  docendum  nos  viam  prudentice. 

O  WISDOM,  Sovereign  Master  of  man's  soul, 
Effulgent  glory  of  Eternal  Light, — 
Holding  the  wheels  of  life  with  strong  control, 

And  ordering  all  things  by  divinest  might ; 
O  come,  fair  Wisdom,  lead  us  day  by  day 
With  saving  hand  along  God's  marvellous  way. 

Dean  Stubbs 
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DECEMBER    17 


AD  NATALEM  DOMINI 

O  MERRY  rang  the  hymn 
Across  the  fenlands  dim — 
(O  Joy  the  Day  !) 
When  Knut  the  King  sailed  by, 
O  row,  my  men,  more  nigh 
And  hear  that  holy  cry : 
Sing  Gloria  ! 

From  Ely  Minster  then 
Rang  out  across  the  fen — 

(O  Joy  the  Day  !) 
The  good  monks'  merry  song 
That  rolled  its  aisles  among,  i    ) 

And  echoed  far  and  long : 

Sing  Gloria !  • 

It  was  the  Christmas  morn 
Whereon  the  Child  was  born^ — 

(O  Joy  the  Day !) 
On  lily  banks  among, 
Where  fragrant  flowers  do  throng 
For  maiden  posies  sprung  ? 

Ah  nay  !  ah  nay  ! 

It  was  the  winter  cold 
Whereon  the  tale  was  told — 

(O  Joy  the  Day  !) 
What  hap  did  then  befall 
To  men  and  women  all 
From  that  poor  cattle  stall  ? 

Sing  Gloria ! 
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Sing  Joy,  my  masters,  sing, 
And  let  the  welkin  ring, 

O  Gloria ! 
And  Nowell !  Nowell !  cry, 
The  Child  is  King  most  high, 
O  sovran  victory  ! 

Sing  Joy  the  Day ! 


Dean  Stubbs 
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HYMNE  '^ 

LOVE,  lift  me  up  upon  thy  golden  wings 
From   this   base   world    unto   thy   heaven's 
height, 
Where  I  may  see  those  admirable  things 
Which  there  thou  workest  by  thy  soveraine  might, 
Farre  above  feeble  reach  of  earthly  sight. 
That  I  thereof  an  heavenly  hymne  may  sing 
Unto  the  God  of  Love,  high  heaven's  King. 

With  all  thy  hart,  with  all  thy  soule  and  mynd. 
Thou  must  Him  love,  and  His  beheasts  embrace ; 
All  other  loves,  with  which  the  world  doth  blind 
Weak  fancies,  and  stirre  up  affections  base, 
Thou  must  renounce  and  utterly  displace. 
And  give  thyself  unto  Him  full  and  free. 
That  full  and  freely  gave  Himself  for  thee. 

Spenser 
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HOLLY  AND  IVY 

HOLLY  stand  in  the  hall 
Fair  to  behold ; 
Ivy  stand  without  the  door 
She  is  full  sore  a-cold. 

Holly  hath  birdes, 

A  full  fair  flock, 
The  nightingale,  the  popinjay, 

The  gentle  laverock. 

Good  Ivy, 

What  birdes  hast  thou  ? 
Non  but  the  howlet 

That  cries,  **  How,  how  !  '* 

Nay,  Ivy,  nay, 

It  shall  not  be,  I  wis ; 
Let  holly  have  the  mastery 

As  the  manner  is. 

Old  Carol  temp.  Henry  IV, 
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THE  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ : 
The  moon  is  hid ;  the  night  is  still ; 
The  Christmas  bells  from  hill  to  hill 
Answer  each  other  in  the  mist. 

Four  voices  of  four  hamlets  round, 

From  far  and  near,  on  mead  and  moor, 
Swell  out  and  fail,  as  if  a  door 

Were  shut  between  me  and  the  sound  : 

Each  voice  four  changes  on  the  wind. 
That  now  dilate,  and  now  decrease ; 
Peace  and  goodwill,  goodwill  and  peace, 

Peace  and  goodwill  to  all  mankind. 

This  year  I  slept  and  woke  with  pain, 
I  almost  wished  no  more  to  wake, 
And  that  my  hold  on  life  would  break 

Before  I  heard  those  bells  again  : 

But  they  my  troubled  spirit  rule, 
For  they  controlled  me  when  a  boy ; 
They  bring  me  sorrow  touched  with  joy, 

The  merry  merry  bells  of  Yule. 

Tennysoi^ 
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DECEMBER    2t 


A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL 

HEAR  along  our  street 
Pass  the  minstrel  throngs ; 
Hark  !  they  play  so  sweet, 
On  their  hautboys  Christmas  songs  ! 
Let  us  by  the  fire 
Ever  higher 
Sing  them  till  the  night  expire ! 

In  December  ring 

Every  day  the  chimes  ; 

Loud  the  gleemen  sing 
In  the  street  their  merry  rhymes. 

Let  us  by  the  fire 

Ever  higher 
Sing  them  till  the  night  expire  ! 

Shepherds  at  the  grange 
Where  the  Babe  was  born 
Sang  with  many  a  change 

Christmas  Carols  until  morn. 
Let  us  by  the  fire 
Ever  higher 

Sing  them  till  the  night  expire  ! 

These  good  people  sang 

Songs  devout  and  sweet ; 

While  the  rafters  rang, 
There  they  stood  with  freezing  feet. 

Let  us  by  the  fire 

Ever  higher 
Sing  them  till  the  night  expire  ! 
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Nuns  in  frigid  cells 

At  this  holy  tide 

For  want  of  something  else 
Christmas  songs  at  times  have  tried. 

Let  us  by  the  fire 

Ever  higher 
Sing  them  till  the  night  expire ! 

Washerwomen  old 

To  the  sound  they  beat, 

Sing  by  rivers  cold, 
With  uncovered  heads  and  feet. 

Let  us  by  the  fire 

Ever  higher 
Sing  them  till  the  night  expire ! 

Who  by  the  fireside  stands 

Stamps  his  feet  and  sings ; 

But  he  who  blows  his  hands 
Not  so  gay  a  carol  brings. 

Let  us  by  the  fire 

Ever  higher 
Sing  them  till  the  night  expire ! 

Translated  by  Longfellow  from  the  ^^  Noei  Boiir- 
guignon  "  of  Gut  Barozai 
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A  VIRGIN  unspotted,  the  Prophet  foretold, 
Should  bring  forth  a  Saviour,  which  now  we 
behold, 
To  be  our  Redeemer  from  death,  hell,  and  sin, 
Which  Adam's  transgression  had  wrapped  us  in. 

Aye,  therefore  be  merry,  set  sorrow  aside, 
Christ  Jesus  our  Saviour  was  born  on 
this  tide. 

At  Bethlehem  City  in  Jewry  it  was 

That  Joseph  and  Mary  together  did  pass, 

All  for  to  be  taxed  with  many  one  moe 

Great  Caesar  commanded  the  same  should  be  soe. 

But  when  they  had  entered  the  city  so  fair 

A  number  of  people  so  mighty  was  there 

That  Joseph  and  Mary,  whose  substance  was  small, 

Could  find  in  the  inn  there  no  lodging  at  all. 

Then  were  they  constrained  in  a  stable  to  lie, 
Where  horses  and  asses  they  used  for  to  tie  : 
Their  lodging  so  simple  they  took  it  no  scorn. 
But  against  the  next  morning  our  Saviour  was  born. 

The  King  of  all  kings  to  this  world  being  brought 
Small  store  of  fine  linen  to  wrap  him  was  sought. 
But  when  she  had  swaddled  her  young  son  so  sweet, 
Within  an  ox  manger  she  laid  him  to  sleep. 

Then  God  sent  an  angel  from  Heaven  so  high 
To  certain  poor  shepherds  in  fields  where  they  lie. 
And  bade  them  no  longer  in  sorrow  to  stay. 
Because  that  our  Saviour  was  born  on  this  day. 
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Then  presently  after  the  shepherds  did  spy 
Vast  numbers  of  angels  to  stand  in  the  sky ; 
They  joyfully  talked  and  sweetly  did  sing,  / 

To  God  be  all  glory,  our  heavenly  King. 

To  teach  us  humility  all  this  was  done, 

And  learn  we  from  thence  haughty  pride  for  to 

shun, 
A  manger  His  cradle  Who  came  from  above, 
The  great  God  of  mercy,  of  peace  and  of  love. 

Aye,  therefore  be  merry,  set  sorrow  aside, 
Christ  Jesus  our  Saviour  was  born  on 
this  tide. 

Old  Carol 
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LORD,  come  away, 
Why  dost  Thou  stay  ? 
Thy  road  is  ready,  and  Thy  paths  made  straight ; 

With  longing  expectation  wait 
The  consecration  of  Thy  beauteous  feet. 
Ride  on  triumphantly  ;  behold  we  lay 
Our  lusts  and  proud  wills  in  Thy  way. 
Hosanna  !  welcome  to  our  hearts.  Lord,  here 
Thou  hast  a  temple  too,  and  full  as  dear 
As  that  of  Sion,  and  as  full  of  sin. 
Nothing  but  thieves  and  robbers  dwell  therein, 
Enter,  and  chase  them  forth,  and  cleanse  the  floor ; 
Crucify  them,  that  they  may  never  more 

Profane  that  holy  place, 

Where  Thou  hast  chose  to  set  Thy  face. 
And  then,  if  our  stiff  tongues  shall  be 
Mute  in  the  praises  of  Thy  Deity, 

The  stones  out  of  the  temple  wall 

Shall  cry  aloud,  and  call 
Hosanna !  and  Thy  glorious  footsteps  greet. 

Jeremy  Taylor 
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CARRY  me,  Babe  !  to  Bethlehem  now, 
For  I  would  look  on  Thee,  my  God ! 
Thou  art  alone  my  goal, — and  Thou, 
Thou  to  that  goal  the  only  road.  :  j 

From  my  deep  slumbers  bid  me  wake, 
Call  me, — no  evil  shall  betide  me  ; 
Give  me  Thy  heavenly  hand  to  guide  me, 
And  I  shall  not  heaven's  way  mistake. 
So  shall  I  straight  to  Bethlehem  go, 

Where  I  shall  look  on  Thee,  my  God  ! 
Thou  art  alone  my  goal, — and  Thou, 
Thou  to  that  goal  the  only  road. 

Translated  from  the  Spanish  by  Sir  John  Bowring 
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THE  INCARNATION 

FOR  Thou  wert  born  of  woman !  Thou  didst  come 
O  Holiest !  to  this  world  of  sin  and  gloom, 
Not  in  Thy  dread  omnipotent  array ; 

And  not  by  thunders  strewed 

Was  Thy  tempestuous  road ; 
Nor  indignation  burnt  before  Thee  on  Thy  way. 

But  Thee,  a  soft  and  naked  child, 

Thy  mother  undefiled, 

In  the  rude  manger  laid  to  rest 

From  off  her  virgin  breast. 

The  heavens  were  not  commanded  to  prepare 

A  gorgeous  canopy  of  golden  air ; 

Nor  stooped  their  lamps  th'  enthroned  fires  on  high  : 

A  single  silent  star 

Came  wandering  from  afar, 
Gliding  unchecked  and  calm  along  the  liquid  sky ; 

The  Eastern  Sages  leading  on 

As  at  a  kingly  throne 

To  lay  their  gold  and  odours  sweet 

Before  Thy  infant  feet. 

The  Earth  and  Ocean  were  not  hushed  to  hear 
Bright  harmony  from  every  starry  sphere ; 
Nor  at  Thy  presence  brake  the  voice  of  song 

From  all  the  cherub  choirs, 

And  seraph's  burning  lyres. 
Poured  through  the  hosts  of  heaven  the  charmed 
clouds  along. 

One  angel  troop  the  strain  began, 

Of  all  the  race  of  man 

By  single  shepherds  heard  alone 

That  soft  Hosanna's  tone. 

Dean  Milman 
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GOOD  KING  WENCESLAUS 

GOOD  King  Wenceslaus  looked  out      ,  i 
On  the  Feast  of  Stephen,  « 

When  the  snow  lay  round  about,  ,a  j   ai  UjV. 

Deep  and  crisp  and  even  :       .-^ 
Brightly  shone  the  moon  that  night, 

Though  the  frost  was  cruel,  rhni  io7. 

When  a  poor  man  came  in  sight, 
Gathering  winter  fuel. 

"  Hither,  page,  and  stand  by  me. 

If  thou  know'st  it,  telHng, 
Yonder  peasant,  who  is  he  ? 

Where  and  what  his  dwelling  ?  " 
*'  Sire,  he  lives  a  good  league  hence. 

Underneath  the  mountain, 
Right  against  the  forest  fence. 

By  Saint  Agnes'  fountain." 

"Bring  me  flesh  and  bring  me  wine, 

Bring  me  pine-logs  hither  ; 
Thou  and  I  will  see  him  dine, 

When  we  bear  them  thither." 
Page  and  monarch  forth  they  went, 

Forth  they  went  together ; 
Through  the  rude  wind's  wild  lament 

And  the  bitter  weather. 

"  Sire,  the  night  is  darker  now, 

And  the  wind  blows  stronger ; 
Fails  my  heart,  I  know  not  how, 

I  can  go  no  longer." 
"  Mark  my  footsteps,  good  my  page, 

Tread  thou  in  them  boldly  : 
Thou  shalt  find  the  winter's  rage 

Freeze  thy  blood  less  coldly." 
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In  his  master's  steps  he  trod, 

Where  the  snow  lay  dinted ; 
Heat  was  in  the  very  sod 

Which  the  saint  had  printed. 
Therefore  Christian  men,  be  sure, 

Wealth  or  rank  possessing, 
Ye  who  now  will  bless  the  poor. 

Shall  yourselves  find  blessing. 


Old  Carol 
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T' 


H' 


^HlSday 
We  sing 
The  friend  of  our  eternal  King, 
Who  in  His  bosom  lay 
And  kept  the  keys 
Of  His  profound  and  glorious  mysteries. 

Mysterious  God !  regard  me  when  I  pray : 

And  when  this  load  of  clay 

Shall  fall  away, 
O  let  Thy  gracious  hand  conduct  me  up. 
Where  on  the  Lamb's  rich  viands  I  may  sup ; 

And  in  this  last  supper  I 
May,  with  Thy  friend,  in  Thy  sweet  bosom  lie 

For  ever  in  Eternity. 

Hallelujah. 


Jeremy  Taylor 
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"T^WAS  on  a  Holy  Thursday,  their  innocent  faces 

A  clean, 

The  children  walking  two  and  two,  in  red  and  blue 

and  green ; 
Grey-headed  beadles  walked  before,  with  wands  as 

white  as  snow, 
Till  into  the  high  dome  of  Paul's,  they  like  Thames' 

water  flow. 

O  what  a  multitude  they  seemed,  these  flowers  of 

London  town. 
Seated  in  companies  they  sit,  with  radiance  all  their 

own : 
The  hum  of  multitudes  was  there,  but  multitudes  of 

lambs. 
Thousands  of  little  boys  and  girls,   raising  their 

innocent  hands. 

Now  like  a  mighty  wind  they  raise  to  heaven  the 

voice  of  song, 
Or  like  harmonious  thunderings  the  seats  of  heaven 

among ; 
Beneath  them  sit  the  aged  men,  wise  guardians  of 

the  poor. 
Then  cherish  pity,  lest  you  drive  an  angel  from 

your  door. 

William  Blake 
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MY  soul,  there  is  a  country 
Afar  beyond  the  stars, 
Where  stands  a  winged  sentry 

All  skilful  in  the  wars : 
There  above  noise  and  danger. 

Sweet  Peace  sits,  crowned  with  smiles, 
And  One  born  in  a  manger 

Commands  the  beauteous  files. 
He  is  thy  gracious  Friend, 

And  (O  my  soul,  awake !) 
Did  in  pure  love  descend, 

To  die  here  for  thy  sake. 
If  thou  canst  get  but  thither, 

There  grows  the  flower  of  peace, 
The  rose  that  cannot  wither. 

Thy  fortress  and  thine  ease. 
Leave  then  thy  foolish  ranges  ; 

For  none  can  thee  secure, 
But  One  who  never  changes, 

Thy  God,  thy  Life,  thy  Cure.  •  -  r. 

Henry  Vaughan' 
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YES,  the  year  is  growing  old, 
And  his  eye  is  pale  and  bleared  ! 
Death  with  frosty  hand  and  cold 
Plucks  the  old  man  by  the  beard, 
Sorely — sorely ! 

The  leaves  are  falling,  falling. 

Solemnly  and  slow ; 
Caw  !  caw  !  the  rooks  are  calling, 

It  is  a  sound  of  woe, 
A  sound  of  woe  ! 

Through  woods  and  mountain  passes 

The  winds  like  anthems  roll ; 
They  are  chanting  solemn  masses, 

Singing,  "  Pray  for  this  poor  soul. 
Pray, — pray  !  " 

And  the  hooded  clouds,  like  friars. 
Tell  their  beads  in  drops  of  rain, 

And  patter  their  doleful  prayers  ; — 
But  their  prayers  are  all  in  vain, 
All  in  vain  ! 

There  he  stands  in  the  foul  weather, 

The  foolish  fond  Old  Year, 
Crowned  with  wild  flowers  and  with  heather, 

Like  weak  despised  Lear, 
A  king, — a  king  ! 

Then  too  the  Old  Year  dieth. 

And  the  forests  utter  a  moan. 
Like  the  voice  of  one  who  crieth 

In  the  wilderness  alone, 
"  Vex  not  his  ghost ! " 
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Then  comes  with  an  awful  roar, 

Gathering  and  sounding  on, 
The  storm -wind  from  Labrador, 

The  wind  Euroclydon,  n'i 

The  storm-wind  I 

Howl !  howl !  and  from  the  forest 

Sweep  the  red  leaves  away ! 
Would  the  sins  that  thou  abhorrest, 

O  soul !  could  thus  decay, 
And  be  swept  away  ! 

For  there  shall  come  a  mightier  blast, 

There  shall  be  a  darker  day ; 
And  the  stars  from  heaven  down-cast 
Like  red  leaves  be  swept  away  ! 
Kyrie,  eleyson ! 
Christe,  eleyson ! 

Longfellow 
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DEAD  lonely  night,  and  all  streets  quiet  now, 
Thin  o'er  the  moon  the  hindmost  cloud  swims 
past 
Of  that  great  rack  that  brought  us  up  the  snow ; 
On  earth  strange  shadows  o'er  the  snow  are  cast ; 
Pale  stars,  bright  moon,  swift  cloud  make  heaven 

so  vast 
That  earth  left  silent  by  the  wind  of  night 
Seems  shrunken  'neath  the  grey  unmeasured  height. 

Ah  through  the  hush  the  looked-for  midnight 
clangs ! 
And  then  e'en  while  its  last  stroke's  solemn  drone 
In  the  cold  air  by  unlit  windows  hangs 
Outbreak  the  bells  above  the  year  foredone, 
Change,  kindness  lost,  love  left  unloved  alone ; 
Till  their  despairing  sweetness  makes  thee  deem 
Thou  once  wert  loved,  if  but  amidst  a  dream. 

O  thou,  who  clingest  still  to  life  and  love, 
Though  nought  of  good,  no  God  thou  may'st  dis- 
cern, 
Though  nought  that  is  thine  utmost  woe  can  move. 
Though  no  soul  knows  wherewith  thine  heart  doth 

yearn, 
Yet,  since  thy  weary  lips  no  curse  can  learn, 
Cast  no  least  thing  thou  lovedst  once  away, 
Since  yet  perchance  thine  eyes  shall  see  the  day. 

William  Morris 
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